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AN AMERICAN ENGINEER 
LOOKS AT RUSSIA 


é 
CHAPTER I 
Moscow 


VER a period of eighteen months I had an oppor- 
tunity to witness Russian life in its political, so- 
cial, industrial and agricultural aspects. My reason for 
going to Russia was to modernize, under contract, part 
of the Soviet petroleum industry. Most of my work 
centered around the city of Grozny, a place of 150,000 
people in the North Caucasian region. It is situated in 
the foothills of the Caucasian Mountains, between the 
Black and Caspian seas. I spent much time in Moscow 
on various trips to that place, and considerable time in 
the seaports of Tuapsi and Batoum, oil loading ports 
on the Black Sea, in Baku, on the Caspian Sea, and in 
other Russian cities and villages. 

My wife and I sailed from New York City on the 
S.S. “Bremen,” equipped with a letter of introduction 
from Amtorg, the Russian agency in the U.S.A., and 
preceded by a telegram to the Soviet Embassy in 
Berlin. After several days in Berlin our Russian visa 
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was furnished and we left for Moscow, via Warsaw 
and the Russian border town of Nyegorelye, just over 
the boundary from Poland. At the latter place our bag- 
gage was searched, a record taken of the articles of 
jewelry we carried and the amount of foreign currency 
we possessed. Memoranda were given us of these mat- 
ters. Thus jewelry or other souvenirs or articles ob- 
tained in Russia during our stay could be identified 
when we came out, and receipts obtained when these 
articles were purchased could be examined to see if 
foreign or Russian currency had been paid for them, 
how much was paid, and if they had been obtained 
through proper channels. Some things in Moscow and 
other cities can be obtained only by paying foreign 
currency (valuta). Furthermore, the amount of the 
latter in one’s possession is recorded, and again on leav- 
ing Russia inquiry is made of how much one still 
retains. Going out of the country on one trip via 
Batoum, I had to leave one hundred dollars with the 
customs official. After much persuasion he permitted 
me to retain forty dollars. No roubles whatever can be 
taken out.” A record is not made of travelers’ checks or 
letters of credit in one’s possession, and the persons of 
American engineers and tourists are not searched, but 
anything that attracts the eye of a Russian customs 
oficial as being unusual may be confiscated. I remember 
a French journalist going out of the country by way of 


11 can add that only a little pocket money is allowed to be taken out of 
some central European States at the present time. 
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Batoum on the Black Sea with notes of the Ramzin 
sabotage trial in his portfolio. They were taken. On one 
trip out of the country my wife had a diary in her suit 
case. It was confiscated but later returned. 

Photographs are usually confiscated at the border, if 
not before, for Soviet officials look with unfriendly eyes 
upon visitors who take snapshots of their country. 
They do not mind pictures of new construction, of 
schools, of student parades, and the like, but do not 
enthuse about photos of the bread lines, of the 
miserable-looking huddles of people at the railroad 
stations, of village squalor, and of military depots and 
* soldiers. 

An engineer friend of mine, an American, was ar- 
rested for using his camera, and a roll of films was 
seized. But it was an unused roll, which satisfied every- 
body. This episode climaxed a series of them in which 
my friend was fined, first for opening a window on a 
train, next for singing thereon, and lastly for boarding 
a moving train. When he arrived back at his headquar- 
ters he could only sputter incoherently, he was so mad. 

However, American engineers with proper creden- 
tials are usually not bothered very much. Once in a 
Caucasian town I was accosted by Soviet police who 
asked to see my papers. I reached in my pocket for 
them remarking that I was an American engineer. 
Immediately they left. I was puzzled at so precipitate 
a departure until I discovered that on the previous day 
they had taken two American engineers to headquar- 
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ters and received such a dressing down for same that 
they had no desire to repeat the performance. 

Baggage inspection at the customs office may be of 
the most perfunctory character, but this may depend, as 
in our country, to a considerable degree on the customs 
official making the inspection. A visa into Russia costs 
twenty-five dollars, the highest into any country of the 
world, I believe. Returning from Constantinople to 
Russia on one occasion I was detained until the Turk- 
ish-Russian Consulate could receive permission from 
Moscow for my re-entry despite the fact that I had 
strong credentials from the local Soviet at Grozny. 
Everybody going into the country is closely scanned. 
One may fume at the Soviet Consul in a foreign city as 
much as one likes. He merely remains adamant and 
awaits orders from Moscow. 

At Nyegorelye we obtained our first view of Russian 
life, and it was with much curiosity that we viewed 
everything in sight; the huge, bare, unpainted barnlike 
buildings, aflame with Bolshevik slogans, the poorly 
dressed officials, and assorted individuals awaiting in- 
spection. I would say that the baggage was handled 
expeditiously, and I am quite sure that the harassed 
officials can take an argument from anybody, or even 
a tongue-lashing, with better grace than U.S.A. cus- 
toms officials. 

Recently a new customs building was built and a res- 
taurant installed with potted palms and clean linen. 
Moscow finally appreciated that it was well to burnish 
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up its front door. Too many visitors, some of Commu- 
nist sympathies, have approached the Soviet Union and 
obtained a first impression not flattering to Bolshevist 
institutions. 

The border between Russia and Poland, at least at 
the point where we crossed it, is guarded by barbed- 
wire entanglements with soldiers of the respective coun- 
tries standing by. Whether they just glare at each 
other or engage in some fraternization, I do not know, 
but I imagine not the latter. The barbed wire stretched 
away into the distance. I suppose that it covers the 
whole border. 

Going into the U.S.S.R. one steps into the drab of 
Russia from a spic and span Polish depot where many 
things can be purchased and guards in trim uniforms 
greet the eye. In Poland one reposes in a luxurious 
European sleeping-car and dines on good food in the 
dining-car. This makes some of the Soviet leaders 
angry. They say that this is only a show put on by 
Poland to make one believe that things are ever so 
much better in the latter country. I, myself, suspect that 
Poland puts up an especially good front at its border 
town, and does not care if its Soviet neighbor is 
irritated. 

The Moscow News is a Bolshevik paper published 
in Moscow in English to acquaint English-speaking 
residents of Russia with Soviet affairs. It is inspired by 
the Government and prints only those things that the 
Government cares to have printed. Anna Louise Strong 
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is the name of the assistant managing editor. While I 
was in Russia she made a trip to the U.S.A. to arrange 
for distribution of the paper in America and sent back 
accounts of her journey and incidentally discussed the 
Polish dining-cars. She said the food was good, but that 
she preferred to dine in Russian railway diners for the 
meals were cheap, and one did not have to be handing 
out tips in addition to paying an exorbitant price for the 
meals. This story was lost on me for the Russian 
dining-car food is bad, except possibly on the Nyegore- 
lye-Moscow-Leningrad line. Here it is endurable. Fur- 
ther, I have seldom had a public official in Russia refuse 
a tip, and at times I have been asked for one. Miss 
Strong’s article is typical of much of the hokum that is 
printed about things foreign. 

We had been warned against going into Russia, my 
wife especially, by some of our acquaintances. I remem- 
ber a German traveler on the S.S. “Bremen,” who 
merely said that he felt sorry for us. A leading business 
man in Berlin gave us a harrowing tale of the experi- 
ence of an American girl who had but lately come from 
Russia. He also informed us that the Bolshevists were 
tricky and it was exceedingly difficult to do business 
with them, and that contracts were made by them only 
to be broken. On my first trip out of the country I had 
an opportunity to disabuse him of his information. All 
told, it was with some misgiving that we pursued our 
way into Russia, and we were constantly on the lookout 
for signs of the many troubles we feared might await 
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us. At the time of our entry it was more of an experi- 
ence than at the present time to enter Russia. Now the 
Soviet Government is making every effort to induce 
tourists to visit the country in order to secure foreign 
money. 

An engineer friend of mine, not long returned from 
Russia, told us of various articles to take with us. These 
included clothing and shoes to last our stay, tobacco, 
cigars and cigarettes, all necessary toilet articles, foun- 
tain pens, even writing paper, and as much imperishable 
food as we could carry, including tea. We found that 
one of the few things abundant in Russia is tea. The 
nation is a tea-drinking one. But my wife always in- 
sisted that much of what is called tea in Russia is only 
a substitute of some kind. What passes for coffee is 
inexecrable. Fine cigarettes are made, but most of them 
are exported. Most of those the Russians smoke are not 
worth the name. I am sure that they contain little or no 
tobacco. 

Finally we boarded the Moscow train and started on 
our twelve-hour trip to Moscow. A sleeping-compart- 
ment for two in the customary European Wagon Lit 
train was placed at our disposal. These, at their best, 
can scarcely be improved upon, except possibly by the 
new bedroom compartments of American crack trains. 
But these Russian Wagon Lits had seen their best day. 
Even so they are endurable. Clean linen was furnished, 
but no soap or towels. These items we carried with us. 
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The train attendants willingly accommodated us in any 
way they could. 

Next morning we repaired to the dining-car, and by 
the liberal use of signs, and a mixture of several lan- 
guages, and a vigorous shaking of the waiter’s head to 
most of our requests, we secured omelets, some tea, 
and some black bread. The food was passable, but poor 
by comparison with that served on other European 
trains or on an American dining-car. On a subsequent 
trip on this train we found that the food had been much 
improved. 

We eagerly took in the countryside as we passed; 
the miserable-looking villages and vast forests, and the 
attire of the people. It was the dead of winter. A heavy 
mantle of snow covered everything, and horse-drawn 
sleighs, with the typical wooden yoke over the neck of 
the horses were everywhere to be seen. Most of the 
people seemed to be quite warmly dressed, although 
shabbily so. Many had on tattered clothes. We soon 
learned that what Americans consider a well-dressed 
person scarcely exists in Russia. We also came to know 
that Russian peasant villages are not unlike those in 
some other Balkan and Baltic States and in the Near 
East, for through the years but little improvement has 
occurred in the peasant status of these countries. But 
as I will later relate, Russian villages are now feeling 
the hand of the Communist Government, and such 
a revolution is taking place in most of them, and will 
presumably occur in all of them, as to constitute almost 
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the biggest item in the Soviet program. It has been, and 
still often is, bewildering and breath-taking to the peas- 
ant himself, and frequently enough terrifying to him. 

Arriving in Moscow we were met by an agent of the 
Petroleum Syndicate. We threaded our way through a 
jam of humanity in the big Moscow station, were 
packed into a Buick motor car and whirled away to the 
office of the Petroleum Syndicate. Here a girl inter- 
preter took us in charge. Later we were placed in 
charge of as fine a gentleman as it was my lot to know 
in Russia, a Mr. Konin. The reason for his appoint- 
ment as our guardian was very apparent. Of strong 
Communist sympathies, he readily explained the Com- 
munist creed, told us something about the vast program 
under way, awaited our beck and call every moment, 
and had a quick explanation for any delay we encoun- 
tered, or any of the incidents that met our gaze; some- 
times our startled gaze. Certainly we were ushered into 
Communist society with its best foot forward. 

Konin was an American citizen who gave up his 
U.S.A. status to join the Bolshevik experiment. Fur- 
thermore, he later returned to the States and brought 
his family back to Russia with him. He told me that he 
hoped to join the Party as soon as possible. I have 
suspected some persons of joining the Communist 
Party for purposes of expediency, safety, or to secure 
positions of responsibility and trust, and not because 
of genuine enthusiasm for the cause. It could scarcely 
be otherwise. But certainly not Konin. He is a Bolshe- 
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vik idealist with a firm belief in the righteousness of 
the creed. Further, he is a man of wide education on 
many matters. 

His return to Russia to participate in the new society 
can be compared to the plight of some Russians who 
returned to their native land from the U.S.A. or other 
places, when they learned that all property and posses- 
sions of the rich were being divided among the poor 
people under the new scheme. They hurried back to get 
their share. I know some of them who now spend their 
time wondering how they can return to America. But 
this is difficult, if not impossible. 

The most impressive sight in Moscow is the crowds 
that throng the streets and stores, a never-ending 
stream of humanity almost in lockstep it seems, so 
closely are they packed together. Silently and orderly 
they go about their business of securing food and cloth- 
ing, seeking amusement, moving around on business 
matters, or just walking, until weariness or meal 
time drives them back to their lodgings. Their uniform 
appearance presents a singular sight. Dress has been 
reduced to about the same level for almost everybody. 
Caps are generally worn. In most amusement halls a 
large proportion of the male members present will sit 
through the performance with their caps on. They are 
the new, privileged class,—workers who are not accus- 
tomed to what we call good manners of most of our 


own people, If anybody possesses private wealth it is 
well hidden. 
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Russian people in the cities today seem to have 
broken out in a rash of portfolios. Everybody holding 
any position of consequence carries a brief case. The 
latter appear to be the insignia of the intelligentsia. 
Apparently much work is done at home, but I also 
suspect that they are sometimes carried as an outward 
manifestation that the bearer has a leading position 
and is industriously doing his bit toward rearing the 
new society during all, or most all, of his waking hours. 

The crowds are accounted for by the fact that peas- 
ants have flocked to the cities to work in the factories. 
Moscow has trebled in size since the Bolsheviki made 
it their capital. During our sojourn every day was a 
holiday for 20 per cent of the people. Thus they 
crowded the streets every day. They worked four days 
and rested one day. I seldom knew what day of the 
week it was. Sunday is just like any other day, and 
Saturday has no significance either. Also the task of 
securing food and clothing is an arduous and tedious 
one for the natives, and demands much time. 

In Moscow I was first introduced to the lines of 
people, mainly women, waiting in front of the stores; 
usually the food and liquor stores. I saw these lines all 
over Russia, and so firmly are they established that 
every visitor comments on them. They loom large in 
the national life of the people, and seem to take on the 
aspect of the club and community life which is the goal 
of the Communist creed. Standing in line for hours, all 
of the gossip, local and otherwise, is passed back and 
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forth by the natives. Here one sees, in striking manner, 
the patience and endurance of the people. These shop- 
ping lines have induced the Government to produce a 
witty motion-picture film which tells of an individual 
who, contemplating suicide, pauses to meditate. Imme- 
diately a line forms behind him. 

One can’t help but compare the briskness with which 
the average clerk in an American store, from shelves 
lined with an abundance of goods, quickly dispatches 
his transactions, to the poorly supplied, drab Russian 
stores, insufficiently manned by harassed employees. 
Few things irritate an American visitor to Russia so 
much as the eternal waiting for service, whether at the 
stores, the offices, the ticket booths, or wherever he 
happens to be. Standing in line becomes a hardship for 
the natives in the cold and sleet of wintertime. Remem- 
ber that clothing is even more difficult to secure than 
food. Many times have I hurried by these lines, not 
daring to look in the faces of the people, so keenly did 
I feel the difference between their station and mine. 

There are few idle people in Moscow, that is, people 
without work. Many of them may not do very much 
work, and they all receive little enough pay and there is 
but little to buy after they get paid, but still, almost 
everybody has a job and a feeling of such economic 
security, I would say, as their meager pay envelopes 
and the slender social insurance regulations provide for 
them. 

The disenfranchised or outcast class must get along 
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as best it can. Another large suspected group, the 
professional people of the old régime, find plenty to do, 
work hard, and frequently get relatively good pay. 
When I was in Russia, these people lived in much ap- 
prehension, yes, even in terror that they would be 
summarily arrested any day and accused of sabotage or 
other counter-revolutionary acts. 

Moscow has its own peculiar charm. The medieval 
Kremlin, a former fortress, now the Soviet headquar- 
ters, is one of the sights of the world. The old Chinese 
wall still stands. Some beautiful churches remain and 
the spires of many of the innumerable ones that 
once pierced the sky are still evident wherever one 
looks. The Bolshoi (Grand) Opera House, where the 
best in the operatic line is well dispensed, the many 
theatres and motion-picture halls, a planetarium, mu- 
seums housing precious works of art and antiques, out- 
door market places, indoor bazaars, more stores by far 
than other Russian cities possess, a race course, the new 
stadium, the Petrovsky Park, the Park of Culture and 
Leisure, several other parks, and scores of public 
meeting-places attract throngs of natives and tourists. 
Ten million people visited the Park of Culture and 
Leisure in 1931. 

But the whole city is a drab affair, grown more 
shabby as the Bolshevist years have passed. The people 
are too poorly dressed, little cheerfulness prevails, 
and everything seems to be so badly in need of a coat 
of paint that by comparison with other world capitals 
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Moscow is sadly in need of a thorough dressing-up. 
There are some wide and well-paved avenues but a 
characteristic one of the thoroughfares, many of which 
are little more than winding alleys and lanes, is a cob- 
blestone one. The housing situation is desperate. 
Whole families crowd into one room and every avail- 
able bit of space has been appropriated long ago. 
Almost no privacy exists for many of the people as they 
take their turn at the use of a kitchen range, slip into a 
bed or a corner of a room as others wake up and go to 
work, or appropriate the community tub for a bath at 
the first hour it becomes available. Rents are regulated 
in municipally owned apartments on the class principle, 
manual workers paying little rent. The allotted space 
per person is said to be 50 square feet, but many a 
native would be happy were this rule enforced, little as 
the allotted space is. 

It is on the Government program to virtually rebuild 
Moscow in ten years’ time, and a decided start has been 
made. Huge office buildings are going up, and schools, 
factories, apartment houses, and stores. Some of the 
historic monuments and famous churches of the city 
have been or are being demolished to make way for 
Soviet structures. 

There is evidence of much new industrialism in Mos- 
cow and environments, and many factories are com- 
pleted or are being erected. There is a ball-bearing 
plant, the largest in the world, to make 24,000,000" 


"At the present time production ia 4,000,000 per year. 
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ball-bearings a year, and to supply one-fifth of the coun- 
try’s needs, it is said, with 8,000 workers in it. A school 
for 2500 students is part of the factory. Not far away 
is a school for machine-building design, including a new 
swimming pool and a modern laundry. Probably the 
biggest plant is one for making electrical supplies, hous- 
ing 23,000 workers. It makes transformers, magnetos, 
electric lamps, and other similar goods. It turned out 
29,000,000 lamps in 1930. One of the Soviet Union’s 
big plants is located in the Moscow district, the AMO. 
It is planned that it will eventually have an annual out- 
put of 50,000 motor trucks. 

The factory in Russia has become the center of both 
the working and social city life of the people. Around 
it revolve the schools, recreations and hopes of the na- 
tion. Every one of consequence must have attached to 
it housing facilities, class rooms, gymnasiums, restau- 
rants, cinema halls and clubhouses, and most of the 
activities in these places are directed toward making 
the factory produce more goods and operate more 
efficiently. 

The Cathedral of Christ the Saviour, initiated by 
Alexander I in 1812, and finished in 1883 by Alexan- 
der III, is now being demolished to make way for the 
Communist capital, the “Palace of the Soviets.” The 
latter will be used for holding the Soviet Party and 
Trade Union Congresses, and for the celebration of 
mass festivals. It will include a theatre, a library, a 
buffet, a lounge, and other features. Some famous 
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American architects, Lamb, Urban, Rapp, Geddes and 
Wright, all have submitted designs. One tendered by a 
Russian architect had the form of an immense dirigible. 
It was rejected as fantastic. The highest structure in 
the city is the Shabolovo radio tower. Its powerful 
rays frequently spread consternation to Governments 
in foreign lands as Bolshevist propaganda screams 
through the air. Rumania sends out counter waves to 
nullify the Soviet ones. A weekly broadcast in many 
different languages will consist of a course in Marxism, 
the Soviet taxation system, a review of the week, how 
the Soviet worker spends his money, new forms of 
Soviet agriculture, a visit to the Soviet anti-religious 
museum, a concert, how the Soviet youth works and 
studies, and the Soviet plan of national economy for 
1932. 

A notable monument erected by the Bolshevists is a 
huge obelisk embellished with a figure of Liberty and 
known as the Monument of Liberty. It replaced an 
equestrian statue of General Skobelev of the old Im- 
perial Government. A modest memorial to the memory 
of Karl Marx is in front of the Grand Opera House. 
What to me is a striking office building is that housing 
the Post, Telephone and Telegraph headquarters. It is 
of concrete, of immense size, decidedly plain, and has 
innumerable windows. What appears to be one of the 
largest apartment houses in the world was under con- 
struction when I was in Moscow. There are many 
others already built, of smaller size. The Lenin monu- 
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ment, with the life-like embalmed remains of the dead 
leader, is on the Red Square. This is the all-Russian 
shrine to which 5,000 Russians come every day. It is 
built of the finest dark, blood-red marble, polished slick 
as glass. One enters the tomb, descends a marble stair, 
makes a couple of turns and is confronted in the dim- 
ness with the outline of a glass repository, surrounded 
by a railing. There lies Ilyitch,* Communism’s dead 
idol, a frail remains, to Russian youths the father of 
their country. There is building in Leningrad harbor, 
the grandest Lenin memorial of all—taller than our 
own Statue of Liberty. 

The vaults of the State bank house the collection, or 
what is left of the former Russian crown jewels; 
$200,000,000 in value, the Soviet Government says. 
Catherine the Great’s coronation diadem, donned by 
the various Czars who succeeded her, is the most 
striking piece. It has 5,000 jewels setting off the famous 
Spinelli ruby, said to have no peer in the world. A mag- 
nificent string of Indian pearls, the largest emerald in 
the world, and the heavy gold State Scepter, with its 
renowned Orloff diamond of 196 carats, are other 
dazzling features of the collection. There is also a 
corsage bouquet; four gems cut to resemble flowers. 
The Soviet Government would like to sell the collec- 
tion, I am told, but can find no buyer who will provide 
the historic plus the intrinsic value. 


4@Lenin's real name ia Vladimir Ilyitch Ulianov, and Dyitch is mnch naed by 
the masses. 
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Many of the churches and monuments throughout 
Russia of the old régime have been demolished, and the 
palaces and edifices of the Imperial Government put to 
new uses. The Institute for Well-born Maidens, in 
Leningrad, is now the Central House of Communist 
Education of Youth. The world-famous Cathedral of 
St. Basil (Vassili) in Moscow, built by John‘ the Ter- 
rible, in 1550, to commemorate the taking of the City 
of Kazas from the Tartars, is also a museum. The 
former House of Nobles is now the headquarters for 
the Trade Unions. Some beautiful early churches of 
the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth centuries 
have been preserved with their crosses still intact. It is 
also surprising to see the Imperial two-headed eagles 
of the former Czar on the towers of the Kremlin. 

We lived at various hotels in Moscow: the Grand, 
the Savoy, a smaller one I don’t recall the name of, 
and at a mansion called the House for Foreign Diplo- 
mats. Foreigners have virtually monopolized the good 
hotels, hence life in these Moscow hotels is not typical 
of that in the hotels of the other cities and villages of 
Russia. The service and food is immeasurably superior, 
but if one on his trip to Russia stops at a good New 
York hotel, or say the world-famous Adlon in Berlin, 
the best in Moscow ranks sadly low by comparison. 
The prices charged and the interminable wait for sery- 
ice can constitute an irritating experience. An à la carte 
meal at the Grand, if one is hungry, will easily cost 


‘Ivan, 
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twenty roubles, ten dollars. The table d'hôte meals are 
much cheaper. An American traveler never would boast 
about the quality of the food. 

Our experience in the House for Foreign Diplomats 
was interesting. This was one of the former great man- 
sions of the Moscow rich. It belonged to the textile 
king, and at one time was also occupied by the Mayor 
of Moscow. It was, of course, confiscated, but has been 
preserved in its former magnificence, and is now occu- 
pied by some of the guests of the Soviet Union. Beauti- 
ful hand-carved furniture, precious tapestries, fine rugs, 
and exquisite porcelain pieces and statuettes filled the 
house. The food was good. Lovely grounds surround 
the place. Not far away is the residence of Maxim 
Gorky, a fine but less pretentious place. He lately re- 
turned from Italy and is in high favor because of his 
enthusiasm for the Bolshevik cause and the trenchant 
pen he wields in support of it. I recall a letter he wrote 
from Italy to Soviet children, thanking them for a flood 
of telegrams they sent him on his birthday, but re- 
proaching them for spending the money when it could 
have been better used, he said, to buy more books for 
themselves. 

The House for Foreign Diplomats does not house 
diplomats from foreign countries, although once it did, 
hence its name. Foreign diplomats live in various con- 
fiscated mansions of former Moscow rich people, and 
enjoy luxury and comfort comparable to nobody else 
in Russia. There are about one thousand of them, in- 
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cluding the staffs, and they make and enjoy their own 
society, and experience none of the privation or destitu- 
tion of the natives, or inconveniences of visitors. As 
the years passed and their feeling of security increased 
they brought their wives and families to Moscow, so 
that the present moment finds them quite contented. 

While we were staying at the House for Foreign 

Diplomats, a delegation of British business men arrived 
to execute a huge lumber contract with the Soviet 
Government. They complained of endless conferences 
and changing clauses in temporary drawn-up contracts, 
but finally concluded an agreement. They said that two 
years ago they purchased lumber from the Soviet 
Union under contract, but that during the past year the 
Russians had attempted to go it alone and sell their 
lumber directly to the British retail trade. But the 
British lumber syndicate apparently had various chan- 
nels so tightly controlled that the Russians found it 
more expedient to resume the former method. An 
interesting aftermath of this is an item I saw in the 
American press to the effect that the Russians had 
received the best end of the bargain, and that now the 
Britishers are attempting to modify the contract, and 
meeting with some success. 

These same Britishers were entertained well, and 
particularly were they introduced to a Russian course 
banquet. I already had experienced these, hence when 
they informed me of the forthcoming hospitality, I only 
waited to get their opinions after their repast. 
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A Russian banquet, put on by the Party leaders in 
Moscow in honor of visiting foreigners can be a 
sumptuous affair lasting for hours. It consists of silver 
plate, cut glass dishes, flowers, fine linen, many courses 
of excellent food, and a table covered with wines and 
liquors. We attended one in our honor served at one 
of the confiscated mansions, where nine glasses stood 
in front of every plate, each one for a different bever- 
age, some of ancient lineage. Toasts go round and 
round the table, and there is much jollification. Glasses 
are supposed to be drained after each toast. A big 
goblet of fine champagne finished me off, I recall, and 
I stayed in bed the next day. 

What can mislead a visitor is the size of each course. 
I remember one where the hors d'œuvre course looked 
so ample that I thought it was the whole meal. There 
was an abundance of salads and relishes, the whole 
flanking an immense boiled fish. It looked like an odd 
sort of a dinner to me but I supposed it to be the Rus- 
sian style. Anyhow I was hungry and made a meal of 
this, what proved to be only the first course. There fol- 
lowed soup, a baked pie, roast goose and all of the 
perquisites, desserts, and finally fruits and nuts. Plenty 
of wine was served. Needless to say I had to eat spar- 
ingly, but at the same time appreciatively, of all of the 
remaining courses. But to get back to the Britishers, 
and their banquet. I did not see them all the next day, 
and when I did they looked accusingly at me for not 
having warned them. 
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All of this sounds like plenty of food in Russia, but 
where one person can sit down to a repast such as above 
described, an untold number will dine on little else than 
black bread and cabbage, a few vegetables in season, 
and sometimes a sparing and rationed-out quantity of 
butter, eggs, meat, milk, and the like, and that of not 
too good quality. The Party leaders may give a banquet 
as a good-will demonstration to coming or departing 
guests of the Government, but they are too closely 
watched to be able to provide too many good things for 
themselves, even if they wanted to do so. 

I recall a trip that Mrs. Burrell and I made through 
the Kremlin in company with a crowd of tourists 
and guided by a Komsomol, or junior member of the 
Party. She was passionately enthusiastic about her 
cause, but stirred little response in her audience. We 
passed Stalin’s living quarters and Mrs. Burrell asked 
her how many rooms were provided for his accommo- 
dation. She replied only two, and that Party leaders 
generally had so long been accustomed to only a cell 
in a Siberian prison in the old days that their wants now 
were very simple. Thus she rebuked her interrogator 
for any subtle implication that Stalin was provided for 
more generously than other people. I can add, however, 
that Stalin and his family live in the suburbs of Moscow 
in the summertime, in a villa formerly belonging to 
Lenin. 

Russian people do not play or dine or hold their 
numerous conferences by the clock. The latter is some- 
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thing usually an hour or several of them ahead of their 
appointments. Hence everything starts late. There may 
be some exceptions to this generalization, but not many. 
We Americans soon learned to come as late as our Rus- 
sian friends to all assemblages, else we would only cool 
our heels until our hosts arrived, or the business at 
hand started. 

A dinner party we attended is typical of the uncon- 
ventionality of Russian gatherings. Ten guests were 
invited, but six additional and unexpected ones ap- 
peared, which disturbed the hostess not a bit. Further, 
of the expected participants, the last one dropped in at 
midnight with no excuse for his tardiness. He was not 
late for the dinner, because it was only in full swing at 
that hour, and not until two hours later did we leave 
the table. Dining in Russia, even in these lean years, 
can be a rite and an opportunity for long and lively 
social intercourse, drinking, singing and the passing of 
toasts. 

Parades that occur on holidays are impressive sights. 
Never did I see such an outpouring of people as when 
the October, 1917 revolution was celebrated in Mos- 
cow in the fall of 1930. A myriad of floats enlivened 
the occasion, most of which depicted phases of the five- 
year plan or presented capitalism in hideous phases. 
The army turned out en masse and a swarm of aero- 
planes soared overhead. People are expected to parade 
or a good excuse must be presented for not doing so. 

The historical dates of consequence are those com- 
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memorating Bolshevik achievements, and are cele- 
brated in five big national holidays. Incidents in the 
revolution are not forgotten. An opera was written 
around Bodjonj’s achievements in the civil war. He is 
their great cavalry leader, and during the play’s pre- 
mière, in 1930, sat in the audience and received the 
plaudits of the crowd. The most prominent monument 
in every center is that of Lenin, a strikingly well-done 
piece of work. I noted that the memory of Bill Hay- 
ward, the American I.W.W., is kept alive by a memo- 
rial in Moscow in his honor. Fate plays queer tricks. 
He escaped from our country in 1919, where he was 
considered a rufian by many people; in Russia he is an 
honored hero. 

Fame can pass more quickly in Soviet Russia than in 
most countries because only those in Party favor are 
permitted to bask in the limelight, and an element of 
suspicion is everywhere present. One never knows upon 
whom it is going to center. Trotsky, who did much to 
bring about the Bolshevist revolution, and whose dis- 
puted policies and Stalin’s antagonism, caused his 
downfall, but which policies have in considerable meas- 
ure been adopted by Stalin, is now a derided outcast. 
Others of the famous Bolshevists of early years have 
also been eclipsed by Stalin and his adherents; in fact, 
only Stalin survives of the first nine Commissars of the 
Political Bureau, the most important group in all 
Russia. 

There are Government-owned taxicabs in Moscow, 
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but almost none for a city of its size. Rickety, horse- 
drawn, privately owned cabs (droshkies), of before- 
the-war vintage, are much used; comfortable but slow. 
We learned to carefully negotiate with the drivers 
about the fare before we embarked else a fee would be 
extracted that would startle us. Nothing lights up a 
sleepy driver’s eyes so much as the appearance of an 
American fare. Sometimes in the private trade there 
are two prices, one for the natives, and a much higher 
one for Americans. This condition does not exist in 
Russia only. 

There are no billboards in Moscow or in all Russia 
exhorting one to buy toasted cigarettes, to avoid halito- 
sis, or to let the twins do one’s work. Instead they are 
used to ridicule religious beliefs, to despise capitalism, 
to exhort workers to more effort for the Five Year 
Plan, to pillory slackers, or to bulletin results of the 
Plan. 

We went to the horse races where Government- 
owned horses race for the amusement of immense 
crowds. Betting is allowed and the vodka bars beneath 
the grandstand do a rushing business. Bernard Shaw, 
on his way to this same track, remarked that he as- 
sumed that only one horse raced in each event; to avoid 
competition. 

There are at least two clubs for foreigners. One is 
called the Dzerzhinsky Club, for American and Ger- 
man specialists, and is provided, it is said, to increase 
the usefulness of the experts to the Soviet Union. I 
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attended a session there and found it a somber place, 
and heard a tedious controversy through translators 
about complaints the foreign specialists presented con- 
cerning lack of co-operation, and inadequacy of housing 
and almost everything else. Few foreigners know that 
Dzerzhinsky was the name of the organizer and first 
chief of the O.G.P.U. He was a Communist fanatic; 
a terrorizer and slaughterer of a countless number of 
people. Now he lies buried behind the Kremlin wall, not 
far from Lenin’s monument. 

Another club is called the Anglo-Saxon Club, and is 
used chiefly by American skilled workmen and their 
wives, this group being a class below those which fre- 
quents the Dzerzhinsky Club. The Anglo-Saxon Club 
has by no means the comforts of the other club, and 
inhabits a former great merchant’s palace, now a pretty 
dreary ruin compared to its former elegance. 

I would say that most of the American experts stay 
mainly in their own apartments in the evening, perhaps 
attend the opera, or join the so-called valuta’ circle of 
the Metropolitan Hotel. This hotel accepts only for- 
eign money and has comforts far beyond that of any 
hostelry in the Russian hinterland. 

At my own headquarters in Grozny, in the Caucasus, 
there is established an American Club for foreign ex- 
perts, and it performed a useful service, supplying 
meals, food to those Americans who had their own 
kitchens, liquor, frequently good cigarettes, and also 

SForsign money. 
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served at times as a conference place for consultations 
between the Russians and Americans. Occasionally 
there would be an indignation meeting of the foreign- 
ers, to which the Russian liaison officer came, who 
patiently heard the protests, accepted the rebukes, and 
promised to make everything right at an early oppor- 
tunity. I am sure that he did the best he could, but 
many of the necessary corrective measures were quite 
beyond his power, or anybody else’s, to administer. I 
know, too, that he frequently had reason to register a 
few good kicks himself, but he was generally reticent 
about presenting them. Anyhow he was always outnum- 
bered and at a disadvantage. 

The eagerness of the Soviet authorities to create 
an environment for foreign experts equal to that to 
which they are accustomed at home, and exceeding that 
of the Russian leaders themselves, is pathetic. That 
they fail is not due to their attempt but to the difficulty 
of supplying comforts in Russia, and to their lack of 
conception of what the experts have been accustomed 
to. They cannot be blamed for thinking they have done 
a good job, I suppose, when they frequently hand over 
to their guests better living conditions than they retain 
for themselves. 
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The Soviet System 


RUSSIAN Communist usually makes little appar- 
ent effort, only a subtle one, to convert foreign 
experts to his creed, as far as I could ascertain. I sup- 
pose that it is taken for granted that the guests are of 
more or less so-called capitalistic tendencies, and that, 
furthermore, the things that the newcomer sees, espe- 
cially at first glance, do not impress him. On the con- 
trary, some things shock him, and many visitors to the 
Soviet Union feel that the Communist ideals are impos- 
sible of attainment and that present conditions by no 
means augur future success for the system. Communists 
say that visitors labor under the great handicap of not 
having known Russia before the Revolution, and can- 
not comprehend the strides that have been made along 
many lines. It is true, only as the months roll on and 
one travels over Russia and sees the changes that have 
taken place, and those in transition, and talks to people 
in all walks of life and sees them in their daily activities 
and visits their homes, schools, factories, and trade- 
union meetings, that one’s thoughts begin to clarify andl 
one can attempt some description of the situation. 
The basis of Communism is said to be Marxism, bus 
that Marx would recognize the Russian developmens 
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as a child of his teachings is disputed by some socialists. 
Marx, in 1848, published his famous manifesto in 
which he said that the source of a nation’s authority 
and welfare are its producing agencies and that these 
must be seized from the possessing class by the workers 
and owned and operated by the Government, a tem- 
porary dictatorship being established for this purpose. 
The 1932 convention of the Socialist Party of America 
voted against the confiscation of property. The Bolshe- 
vists say, however, that in no other way, except possibly 
through years of change, all too slow, can the possess- 
ing class be made to give up its belongings, and there 
occur Government ownership of everything, and redis- 
tribution of wealth, which, by the way, both the Social- 
ists and Bolshevists desire. Lenin deserted the ranks of 
the Social Democrats in 1902, and christened the Bol- 
shevist* Party because the socialists’ doctrines were not 
radical enough for him. In 1918 the name was changed 
to the Communist Party. Lenin published many vol- 
umes of philosophy founded upon Marxian principles. 

In the first months of 1917 dissatisfaction among the 
people and army of Russia had developed to an ex- 
tremely critical point. The cities faced famine because 
of diminishing food supplies, the army had had a dis- 
astrous year, the transportation system virtually broke 
down, corruption was rampant, and anarchy reigned in 
the Government. The Rasputin scandal shook the 
nation. An illy advised and weak Czar was scarcely 


1From the Russian word Bolshinstvo meaning majority. Soviet means counei. 
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aware of the real gravity of the situation up to the day 
of his arrest. 

On March 12, 1917, a small and unorganized group 
of workers, angry about a bread shortage and labor 
dispute at the Putilov factory, and aided by some of the 
Czarist regiments, seized the City of Petrograd, and a 
Douma Committee, along with a council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Deputies, were elected as a first step im 
a new form of Government for Russia. The next day 
all of the Petrograd troops went over to the side of the 
people. On March 14th the Czar abdicated. 

Prince George Lvov became Prime Minister and 
Minister of the Interior for the new Government, but 
the prominent figure was Kerensky, a socialist of great 
oratorical power and fanatical devotion to the socialis- 
tic cause. He was the first Minister of Justice and also 
a Vice-President of the Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Deputies. Later the more conservative forces 
of the Douma were eliminated and Kerensky became 
the outstanding leader. 

The Provisional Government agreed to fulfill the 
obligations of the Imperial treaties, remain loyal to the 
Allies, and proposed a representative and liberal form 
of Government. Its interests were those of the progres- 
sive middle class of Russia. But the extreme socialists 
of the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies 
were far more radical than the leaders of the Douma 

There was a wide gulf between their desires and those 
of the latter. Particularly they wanted no adherence tc 
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the treaties of the old Government, and the leader of 
their extremists was Nikolai Lenin, lately returned 
from Switzerland, via Germany, with the aid of the 
German High Command. He proclaimed a thorough- 
going revolutionary program and on November 6th 
and 7th, 1917, the Bolshevists, under his leadership, 
seized Petrograd and then Moscow, and next some of 
the provincial centers. The Provisional Government 
passed out and Bolshevism reigned in its place. 

Then followed three years of chaos as the Soviet 
Government attempted to consolidate their winnings 
and apply Communistic principles. Workers took over 
factories and failed to operate them, barter took the 
place of currency, and blockade and intervention by 
armies of almost all the great nations, and even of the 
U.S.A. occurred. The Allies carefully partitioned Rus- 
sia among themselves and mapped out their domains of 
influence before they interfered. The anti-Bolshevist 
forces, the White Armies, under Kolchak, Deniken, 
Wrangle and others, fought the Red Armies in the 
greatest civil war in history, and the worst drought in 
Russian history came along, in 1921, and reduced the 
crops. Famine and disease stalked the land. Russians 
seldom talk about the great war. The civil war and 
famine were the devastating things. People died like 
flies in our town of Grozny. 

The loss of national wealth was appalling. From 
93,000,000,000" roubles in 1913 it sank to 60,000,- 
““a'The wealth of the U. S. A. is estimated at $880,000,000,000. 
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000,000 in 1919. Industrial output was of negligibl 
proportions, not exceeding 15 per cent of pre-wa 
value. A favorable trade balance of pre-war days wa 
turned into an unfavorable one. The greatest declin: 
in agriculture came in 1921, dropping from 8,400,000, 
000 roubles in 1913 to 1,740,000,000 roubles. 

Lenin was faced with failure and announced his Ney 
Economic Policy (Nep.) in 1921. The principal indus 
tries were run by the State, but private trade and ever 
industrial operations were permitted in open competi 
tion with the State. Thus food and other goods com 
menced to flow into the centers, because individual: 
were allowed to make a profit, and the crisis passed 
But the Government, even so, threw its influence intc 
the State enterprises, like the nationalized industries 
the State Banks, and co-operative societies. When we 
were in Russia only a relatively small amount of trade 
existed in private hands. The Nep was a passing phase 
a shrewd move of Lenin’s to alleviate an acute condi 
tion that threatened to disrupt the Communist scheme 
However, Moscow has very recently again increasec 
the private trade. 

Lenin died and Stalin assumed the power; the Nep 
policy was abolished, and there has occurred an unre 
lenting drive to socialize not only the industria 
workers, but also 120,000,000 peasants engaged ir 
agriculture. The Five Year Plan was launched. No suck 
gigantic program was ever before started. In 192€ 
about 26,000,000 peasant families owned farms of ar 
average size of twelve acres. Iron-shod wooden plows 
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sickles and hand flails were common farm implements. 
At the present time over 70 per cent of the peasant 
population has been collectivized (small farms made 
into big ones) and community life installed, either in an 
advanced state at some collectives or in but a crude 
beginning at others. The Five Year Plan runs to Sep- 
tember 30, 1933. Every branch of national economy is 
covered in an endeavor to modernize Russia and make 
it, it is said, self-sustaining and resistant to wars of 
aggressive, and international boycotts. 

The Communist Party numbers about 2,800,000 
people. Periodically it is cleaned of undesirables to 
maintain as effective and loyal a working force as pos- 
sible. Sixty thousand branches (the yacheika of the 
factories) in all Russia lead up to headquarters in Mos- 
cow where the Political Bureau of Joseph Stalin, Gen- 
eral Secretariat, and nine cabinet members run the 
nation. The Party dominates the Soviet Government, 
and also the Third International, or Committern, the 
International Communist Party. Many classes are ex- 
cluded from membership in the Party. These include 
the former ruling and rich classes, former police, people 
who hire others to work for them for private gain, 
those who live on incomes not derived from toil, trades- 
men, monks, priests, ministers, and officers of the anti- 
Bolshevist armies of the civil war except as they 
thoroughly demonstrate their loyalty and belief in 
Communism. Many Party members are enthusiastic 
about their system, some fanatically so. There are 
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probably five or six thousand who risked their lives in 
pre-war days to bring it about. By tacit consent the 
most important positions, other things being equal, are 
held by these people. On the other hand, many people 
do not want to join the Party for it may mean a reduc- 
tion in their salaries, and the assuming of too many 
responsibilities, or the performance of more work and 
restriction of more of their leisure than they like. 
Potentially the Party has far greater strength than 
its numbers denote. The youth of the land are ever- 
lastingly taught Communism and are formed into three 
great organizations. One is the Komsomols, the Union 
of Communistic Youth, 4,000,000 strong, seniors of the 
youth movement. Another is the Pioneers, and below 
that the youngest group of all, the Octrobists, together 
about 5,500,000 strong. It is difficult to find an activity 
in which these youths do not participate. They have a 
real part in the Five Year Plan. They hold meetings 
and purge their groups of undesirables. On April of 
1932, they proudly announced that they had kicked out 
over 1,000,000 members because of laziness, ineffi- 
ciency, or deviation from Party principles. They occa- 
sionally visited me to get a story of the progress of my 
work. Particularly did they want reports of non- 
co-operation with me, or of inefficiency on the part of 
my Russian engineer friends. They could take these to 
any one of the youth or adult Party newspapers, where 
a scorching would be handed the luckless recipients. 
They are frequently earnest little zealots, seriously in- 
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tent on building their new society, with a crusading 
spirit within them quite out of keeping, we would say, 
with their youthful years and limited experience. 

The Political Bureau must keep the Party behind it 
and have its acts approved by Party groups of workers 
and peasants throughout the land. Its desires are made 
manifest through powerful government newspapers, of 
course dominated by the Party, and through mass meet- 
ings, the radio, and pamphlets. Out goes their propa- 
ganda and in comes the backwash of support. Other 
nations do the same thing. 

The Soviet Government is by no means made up 
entirely of Party members. In the village Soviets, the 
majority are non-Party members. There are not enough 
Party members to go around. But on the Central 
Executive Committee of the Soviet Government and in 
the management of the many huge Government enter- 
prises and Trade Unions, Party members predominate. 
As a result the Party dominates the entire situation. 

The most important group in the Soviet Government 
is the All-Union Congress of Soviets of 1,500 members, 
which meets at least once every two years. Delegates to 
it are elected on the basis of one person for every 
25,000 people in the cities, and one to every 125,000 
in the rural centers. Thus the latter are not represented 
equally with the city workman and the domination 
of the Government by the peasantry is prevented. In 
the interval between elections the Central Executive 
Committee possesses authority. It has two branches, the 
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Council of the Union, of 375 members, who are elected 
from the seven constituent republics of the U.S.S.R., 
and the Council of Nationalities, of 139 members, who 
come from the various autonomous republics. The Cen- 
tral Executive Committee is not always in session, but 
when it is not, a presidium of twenty-one members exer- 
cises authority. Of the constituent republics the Russian 
Soviet is the largest and includes 90 per cent of all 
Russia. 

The All Congress of Soviets is sometimes called a 
picnic congress because of the train ride, the visit to 
Moscow, the féting, and the prestige that the delegates 
participate in or enjoy. They are carefully chosen to 
make sure that no opinions hostile to those of the Stalin 
group will be carried to the Congress. They are usually 
rubber-stamp people, eager to show their loyalty be- 
cause of the favoritism they enjoy. Thus they are not 
unlike many if not most delegates to our own political 
gatherings. 

An organization of great power is the O.G.P.U. or 
secret service, whose duty it is to combat counter- 
revolutionary activities. It has its owned armed force, 
its prisons, and its secret courts. It can arrest anyone, 
but, it is said, must notify the Attorney-General of the 
Supreme Court within forty-eight hours. 

Trade Unions are an important part of Soviet life. 
There are twenty-five of them and all but about 10 per 
cent of the workers of Soviet Russia are members. 
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They take an important part in all enterprises and elect 
committees who have a voice in all activities. 

The Red Army is said to comprise about 600,000 
troops, 75 per cent conscripted from the peasants and 
15 per cent from the city workers. All boys are required 
to spend two years in the army, and usually, I should 
say, are anxious to do so to obtain clothes, fairly good 
food, education and vocational training. Into their thick 
heads are pounded at least the three R’s, and as much 
more as their inadequate opportunity through the 
centuries will permit. The army cannot accommodate 
all the youth, hence only the most desirable are ac- 
cepted, while the rest spend a certain amount of time 
in military training each year. I have seen one of these 
classes, after one of their hikes, come tumbling into a 
restaurant, a supply of food having been reserved for 
them, and the place cleared of everybody else. Soldiers 
seem to be well equipped with small arms, gas masks, 
machine guns, and light artillery; perhaps with big guns 
also, but I saw little of the latter. The soldiers take a 
prominent part in all activities of a center, participating 
in Trade Union meetings, political gatherings, meetings 
to “pep” up some activity of the Five Year Plan, and 
the like. I frequently followed or was preceded by the 
Post Commandant, or another officer, in some speech I 
made at various town meetings. Thus the soldiers are 
made to feel a close participation and responsibility in 
the social and industrial life of a community. When a 
Russian boy returns from the army he is primed to the 
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exploding point with Communist propaganda. Then if 
he passes the requirements he joins the Party. 

All children receive military training in connection 
with their school work. A class I saw under instruction 
was pursuing military diagrams on the blackboard, and 
all around the room were rifles, small artillery, aero- 
plane parts, gas masks, and other military equipment. 

Recalcitrant tribes around Grozny, my headquarters 
in southern Russia, and in the mountains, kept our gar- 
rison in Grozny fairly busy. It was no uncommon sight 
to see them going out fully equipped for a drive against 
rebellious natives. 

Most foreign observers feel that the Soviet army 
does not compare favorably with the well-equipped 
forces of other major powers, except as the latter might 
invade Russian territory, in which event the immense 
distances and lack of highways and railroads would 
offer the same resistance to invasion as has always been 
the case in Russia. 

I am sure that the Government wants no interfer- 
ence at the moment with its Five Year Plan, such as a 
war would entail. Such a major dislocation might be the 
end of the Soviet Union. The latter was born of a war 
and could end with one. The Manchuria invasion by 
the Japanese is a sore spot for Soviet eyes, but not 
enough so, at this writing at least, for a movement 
against the Japanese, although one gets the impression 
at times that hostilities are imminent between the two 
nations. An important matter is that the engagement 
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would have to be fought 6,000 miles from Soviet head- 
quarters, across interminable Siberian distances, with 
all the disadvantages to Russia that this would entail. 

It is an interesting commentary upon the change- 
ability of international and other viewpoints that the 
western world is not at all displeased that a powerful 
neighbor can act as a buffer and receive the blow of 
Japan’s apparently impending movement for imperi- 
alistic expansion and territorial increase. Such a conflict 
would serve several purposes; not at all displeasing to 
other big powers, if it did not involve them. Both Rus- 
sia and Japan would probably be checked, and ammuni- 
tion and other supply factories would steam up anew. 

The Soviet Government keeps its people constantly 
stirred up about the menace of aggression by foreign 
powers. They frequently carry their propaganda to 
absurd extremes. I remember a newspaper scarehead 
that shrilled out a warning against the U.S.A., saying 
that our Government was storing wheat on the Ameri- 
can seaboard preliminary to a hostile move against the 
Soviet Union. I would say that the only war scare they 
have not concocted themselves is the recent Japanese 
one. 

The third International was organized in 1919, on 
the remnants of its two predecessors, the First and 
Second Internationals of 1864 (Marx) and 18809. It is 
said that sixty-five nations contribute members to the 
organization. Of course, its strength lies in Russia, and 
from this center it reaches out to every quarter of the 
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globe. Each Party man in Russia pays 2 per cent of his 
income to the International chest. Theoretically at 
least, the Soviet Union is but one of the sixty-five 
groups that make up the Third International. But the 
latter is dominated by the Soviet Union. It could 
scarcely be otherwise. 

A parallel international organization is the Profin- 
tern, or Red Trade Union International, which claims 
a membership of 17,000,000 members, 13,000,000 of 
which are in Russia. I well remember a flaming banner 
on the Big Square in Russia which read: 

“International Trade Unionism offers to capitalistic 
countries not the hand of peace, but the sword.” 

On a subsequent visit to Moscow I noted that this 
banner had been taken down. 

So much for the present organization of the Com- 
munist State in Russia. A better term for it would be a 
republic under a dictatorship; a dictatorship under the 
control of a few people, with almost everything owned 
by the State. One feels that much of the autocracy of 
the former Imperial days has been re-established. It is 
true that the people vote for their representatives to 
the local Soviets which in turn send delegates to the 
central Government group at Moscow, and there is 
wide discussion of important policies in the various 
centers. Further questions of city planning and im- 
provement are left, to a considerable extent, to local 
authorities so long as matters are in keeping with the 
general socialistic scheme, and the management of 
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factories and all institutions is participated in by work- 
men to an extent unknown in the U.S.A. But only a 
relatively small number of people participate in Party 
affairs and a huge proportion of the population can be, 
and is, steam-rollered out of the way, or harshly re- 
pressed on important policies which the Party says are 
necessary for the advance of the Communist State. 
Although the wide gulfs that once existed are no 
more, there is much inequality among the people, and 
a persistent amount of private trading. I observed that 
wages vary from as little as 15 roubles a month for 
maids to as much as 1,000 roubles a month for some 
engineers and some scientists and more recently for 
some Party men. Most workmen now work on a piece- 
work basis—higher wages to those of greatest ability. 
The Party members are now the privileged class, and 
to a lesser extent those workmen in Party favor who 
are not Party members. The peasants, who comprise 
80 per cent of the population, are far in the minority 
in Party and Government leadership. They are granted 
a smaller vote than the city workers. About 135,000,- 
000 people out of 160,000,000 enjoy full civil liberty 
and rights. There is some hostility, I should say, by the 
peasants against the city workmen because the latter 
are in the ascendancy; there is considerable feeling 
among the workmen toward the office people, particu- 
larly against those engineers who are not Party people, 
and the deposed class (lishentsi) remains bitter because 
of the loss of their possessions and their standing, and 
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there is a large class of hostile people everywhere who 
are opposed to Communism. 

Persuasion, harshness, coercion and extermination 
are employed to convert the nation to Communism. As 
far as the material comforts of the people are con- 
cerned, they are far below what the Party leaders say 
they will be some day. American visitors note that the 
people are underfed, underhoused, and underclothed, 
and that many people live in terror of their Govern- 
ment. No free speech or free press, as they are known 
in the U.S.A., exists. 

The Communists say that their country is in transi- 
tion from one of the most backward of all the great 
capitalistic nations, old Russia, to a far different and 
better one of the future when the welfare of the people 
will be amazingly increased. When that time is reached, 
classes will be abolished, everyone will have an equal 
opportunity, no one will be exploited, people will work 
for worthwhile rewards of honor, public esteem, and 
positions of trust and responsibility. Money as a goal 
and main objective will disappear and, furthermore, it 
will not be necessary to accumulate it, because the State 
will take care of everybody who cannot work with a 
system of insurances against accidents, sickness, death, 
and dependency in old age. 

In the meantime, they say that the masses of the 
people must be told what is good for them because they 
do not know; that elaborate precautions must be taken 
to circumvent plotters against the Government, and the 
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children must be educated in the principles of Com- 
munism. They add that some of the capitalistic tricks 
must still be employed because it has been a huge task 
to reorganize an entire nation along radical lines. In 
the few years that have elapsed since the revolution, 
when everything was prostrate and paralyzed, they say 
that they have accomplished wonders in instituting a 
nation-wide educational system and many social re- 
forms. They have nationalized all the industries, insti- 
tuted a huge campaign to build up their country 
industrially, placed 60,000 branches of their system in 
all the centers of Russia, collectivised over 70 per cent 
of the farm land, largely suppressed the Christian and 
other religions, gained a membership of 75,000,000 
people in their co-operative societies, put their world 
trade on a basis of two-thirds that of pre-war, and 
made their internal commerce 100 per cent of pre-war 
or better, in the case of the production of most 
commodities. 
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Stalin 


HE present leaders of Russia have been precipi- 

tated into responsible positions almost overnight, 
and with little or no training in many cases for the 
important positions they fill and the gigantic enter- 
prises they are running. Despite this, they have sur- 
vived through fifteen years of effort and against the 
hostility of the world (much of which is of their own 
making) and against the predictions of many leaders in 
other lands that they would fail. They have performed 
a large amount of work, and over the protests of many 
if not most of their people, have revolutionized things 
along the lines herein discussed. 

The Communistic organization extends to every vil- 
lage in Russia; some 60,000 branches, I am told. The 
finger of the Government is on the pulse of every activ- 
ity and absolutely controls everything. It reaches into 
the schools, the industries, the churches and the homes; 
nothing is left untouched. A constant stream of propa- 
ganda flows to every center through many agencies. 
The radio is never still. It seemed that I was never out 
of hearing of the raucous voice of one of these instru- 
ments, for their loudspeakers appear on many corners. 
Espionage has been developed to a high art. It is prob- 
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ably more thoroughly exercised than in any other place 
in the world. 

Everything of importance emanates from Moscow, 
the capital. The industries have been divided into huge 
so-called trusts. Ours was the Petroleum Trust, and its 
big branches are located at Baku, Grozny and Mai- 
kope—all in the Caucasus. Steel, coal, grain, farm col- 
lectives, education, sports, newspapers, handicraft, 
co-operatives, trade unions and everything else is simi- 
larly organized. Over all is spread the Five Year Plan, 
touching every phase in the life of the nation. The 
planning bureau is called the Gosplan and this is a com- 
mittee that directs the main activities of the Plan. The 
latter really started from Lenin’s ten-year Electrifica- 
tion Plan, in 1920, to serve as a bridge from the primi- 
tive economy of the country to a modern industrial 
empire, and to advanced socialism. The Gosplan is a 
branch of the Supreme Economic Council, the chief of 
which is appointed by the Central Committee of the 
Party. 

The Russian leaders who brought about the revolu- 
tion in Russia and those who guide her destiny at the 
present time are objects of keen interest to the rest of 
the world. No one excites more interest than Joseph 
Stalin.’ Before he ascended to his dictatorial post, and 
during Lenin’s tenure of office, Stalin occupied com- 
paratively obscure but important positions. In the 
meantime, some leaders have died and some have been 
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displaced by Stalin. Apparently none withstand him 
who oppose him. Stalin is sturdy of build, and cynical 
of smile. He is fifty-three years old. Suspicion runs in 
his blood and prevents him from forming intimate and 
confidential friendships. 

Stalin’s career has been similar to that of other 
Bolshevik leaders in its revolutionary activities. Early 
a revolutionist he enjoyed a hunted existence over all 
Russia, imprisoned many times, fraternizing with his 
comrades through underground channels, and finally 
emerging as a staunch lieutenant of Lenin when the 
1917 revolution burst forth. Like Lenin and Trotsky, 
Stalin’s name is an assumed one. Lenin was born Vladi- 
mir Ilyitch Ulianov, and Trotsky’s real name is Leon 
Bornstein. The latter is the only Jew of the three. 

Stalin (Joseph Djugashvili) was born December 21, 
1879, in Georgia, Russia’s southern province, a moun- 
tainous country between the Caspian and Black seas 
and just north of Asiatic Turkey. Georgians descend 
from many races. The Turks, Persians, Arabs, Mon- 
gols and Crusaders all left their imprint on the country. 
It has been conquered and reconquered, put to fire and 
sword, and finally seized and held by Catherine the 
Great, in a betrayal by Russia of an agreement between 
the two countries. A huge range divides them, passable 
through the Georgian Military Way, the most famous 
highway in Russia. I traveled this highway several 
times and can say that it passes through strikingly 
beautiful scenery through the Kazbek Pass, where 
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Tamerlane, the Tartar, came north in the Fourteenth 
Century to attack Moscow. 

Georgians boast of an extraordinary number of men 
of letters—poets, dramatists, journalists, and so forth. 
They look different than Russians. The Mongol type 
of face, typified by Lenin, is usually lacking. They have 
their own language. 

Stalin was educated to be a priest but came under the 
influence of Marxist circles in Tifflis, joined them, and 
was expelled from the seminary. In 1900 he came in 
contact with an emissary from Lenin, became a disciple 
of the latter, and started actively on an organization 
task among the Georgian workers, addressing meetings 
and inspiring strikes. His first arrest occurred in 1902 
and he was still in custody in 1903 when the Second 
Congress of the Russian Social Democratic Labor 
Party met in London and Lenin christened Bolshevism. 
Next he was exiled to Siberia on a three-year sentence 
but escaped after one year, in 1904, and sojourned for 
a while in Baku, a hotbed of revolutionary activity. 
Here he participated in the movement that led to the 
great Russian national strike and revolution of 1905. 
This collapsed but Stalin emerged as the undisputed 
leader of the Bolshevist faction in the Caucasus. 
Shortly afterwards he forged to the front ranks of the 
entire Party, but not in the limelight like Lenin and 
Trotsky. This never sought him until recent years, as 
it covered Lenin, nor did he ever seek it, like Trotsky. 

In 1907 Stalin was again arrested, this time in Baku, 
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for activities in connection with the formation of a 
labor parliament among the oil workers. He spent eight 
months in prison followed by a three-year exile to 
northern European Russia. Just before imprisonment 
he married, and a son was born during his incarceration 
in the Baku jail. 

Stalin was re-arrested in 1910 and sentenced to five 
years’ exile. As an evader and escaper he probably had 
no equal among the Bolshevist leaders. All the time be- 
tween arrests and even during confinement he kept up 
his revolutionary activities, his organizing work, his 
inciting of workers to strike, and his contact with other 
leaders, particularly Lenin. In 1911 he again escaped, 
sojourned in St. Petersburg for a time, and was re- 
arrested, only to escape again after a brief stay, and to 
again return to St. Petersburg. One of Stalin’s most im- 
portant missions was to secure funds for the Bolshevist 
Party and send them to Lenin in Paris. Many were the 
atrocities and bomb outrages he perpetrated in robbing 
the banks and other business houses and the trains of 
the Caucasus. Of the sums thus confiscated by Stalin 
much of it found its way to Lenin. Never, at any time, 
have his Party associates accused Stalin of anything but 
scrupulous honesty in handling Party funds. 

Pravda, the leading Bolshevist organ of Russia to- 
day, was born in 1912. A few days after its appearance 

in St. Petersburg Stalin was arrested and again sent to 
Siberia, but the irrepressible fighter shortly returned to 
his work at the capital, a staff writer of Pravda. The 
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paper was repeatedly repressed only to repeatedly 
reappear. 

Stalin next went abroad through the medium of an 
illegal passport, although he had made one previous 
trip. He spent some time in Vienna and Krakow. At 
the latter place he first came in intimate contact with 
Lenin, who, in writing about Stalin, called him the 
wonderful Georgian. Here he found time to write a 
study called Marxism and the National Question, which 
was published serially in a magazine and later in many 
editions in book form. Returning to St. Petersburg he 
was arrested in 1913 and regained his freedom four 
years later only by Kerensky’s order when the mon- 
archy was overthrown. Then he returned to St. Peters- 
burg. Lenin came from Zurich, and Trotsky from New 
York City, via Halifax, under a British passport. 

At first the Bolshevists could make little headway 
against the Provisional Government of Kerensky. 
Their serious attempt in July, 1917 to seize the power 
failed, and Lenin went into hiding, but in November, 
1917, they were successful, and Bolshevism was im- 
posed upon the nation. Next the whole country blazed 
into the greatest civil war in history. 

Although Stalin’s most important work during the 
civil war was his organization activities, he also saw 
much service at the front, first at Stalingrad, at that 
time Tsaritsyn, then at Petrograd where he saved the 
city from surrender to the White Army, although three 
months later it was Trotsky who finally smashed the 
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opposition, and then in the Caucasus. He organized 
Bodjonj’s famous First Cavalry Army for service on 
the western front. Incidentally, the Poles gave it a 
stinging at the gates of Warsaw, the retreat from which 
Stalin also helped organize. 

Stalin was one of a committee that took charge of 
Pravda and was elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of Soviets. His contentions ran counter to 
those of Lenin and he was more or less submerged, but 
outwardly he remained faithful to his master, organiz- 
ing in the background while Lenin and Trotsky shared 
the spotlight. 

Differences between Stalin and Trotsky that ended 
in the latter’s exile, were sharply to the fore in the first 
months of the Bolshevist’s reign. The strife between the 
two first resulted from rifts over matters of policy, but 
later they developed into a struggle for power. Lenin 
sometimes played one against the other in order to 
checkmate the two powerful men, although he tried to 
reconcile their differences. Lenin believed, with 
Trotsky, in the imminence or need of a world revolu- 
tion, but Stalin had his doubts about this. 

Stalin’s early cabinet post in the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment was as minister or Commissar of nationalities, his 
job being to reconcile the backward and subjected races 

that formed one-half of Russia, to the new order of 
things and to give them cultural autonomy without real 
political power. Thus he established personal contact 
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with every section of the empire, an invaluable contact 
to him in his later ascendancy to power. 

In 1919 Stalin, at about the age of forty, married 
again, after obtaining a divorce from his first wife, 
from whom he had been separated for years. His bride 
was seventeen. His first wife died later of pneumonia. 
In 1919 Lenin appointed Stalin Secretary-General to 
lead a campaign against a growing red-tap bureaucratic 
condition. As a result 200,000 members were expelled 
from the Bolshevist ranks, and in the process Stalin 
built up a political machine of which he was the boss. 
Lenin became ill and remained so for twenty months, 
while Stalin strengthened his position. In Lenin’s last 
days he wrote a letter breaking off personal relations 
with his life-long aide. On January 21, 1924, he died. 
His death found Stalin strong with the Party machine, 
and Trotsky with the masses. The funeral was hurried 
so Trotsky, away in Georgia at the time, could not 
attend. 

At the Congress held in Moscow in May, 1924, 
Lenin’s testament, written just before his death, in 
which he virtually read Stalin out of power, came up 
for discussion. Only parts of it were read in open 
meeting. Stalin offered to resign, but a well-oiled ma- 
chine kept him at his post as Secretary-General. 

Trotsky published a book in 1924 called Lessons of 
October. Some parts of it left him open to attack and 
called down upon his head a storm of disapproval, in- 
vection and abuse from all quarters, so well had hostil- 
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ity against him been inculcated in the population. In 
January, 1925, Trotsky resigned as Commissar of 
War. 

Stalin also clashed with Zinoviev, leader of the 
Communist International, and Kameniev, Vice-Premier 
and President of the Moscow Soviet. These two 
formed a bloc with Trotsky. They were all expelled 
from the Political Bureau and then from the Party. 
Trotsky was eventually exiled and now lives in Turkey. 
I read his book My Life. In it he shows his contempt 
of Stalin. It probably galls him almost beyond endur- 
ance to see his hated rival survive to a position of 
leader of all Russia, while he, outcast at Stalin’s com- 
mand, once enjoyed leadership second only to that of 
Lenin and fully expected to assume Lenin’s réle at the 
latter’s demise. 

Next Bucharin, editor of Pravda, Tomsky, head of 
the Trade Unions, and Rykov, the Premier, objected to 
some of Stalin’s policies. Particularly did they repeat- 
edly and publicly express the view that industrialization 
of Russia was proceeding too fast, to the too great de- 
privation of the people. In 1930 they were deposed. 
Molotov, Stalin’s faithful aide, was given Rykov’s seat 
as Premier. The three malcontents later apologized 
and were re-established by Stalin’s gesture, but not to 
their former prestige. Rykov was later appointed Com- 
missar of Posts and Telegraphs. In the winter of 1931- 

1932, another drive occurred against other malcontents 
among the Party leaders, and again Stalin had the sup- 
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port of the Party and the press in subordinating the 
rebellious ones. Stalin is the only survivor of the Politi- 
cal Bureau as it was constituted at the time of Lenin’s 
death. 

Stalin has been practical and astute in many ways 
about the changes that have been wrought. He has 
the Party behind him at the moment, and I believe 
on the strength of accomplishments to date. Through 
all his leadership he has retained the co-operation of 
Vorishiloy, popular leader of the Army and Navy, 
although there were rumors at one time when I was 
in Russia that all was not well between them. Some of 
these rumors have been grossly exaggerated by the 
foreign press. Weeks after it was supposed to have 
happened I read in the New York Times that the 
Army had revolted and fighting was waging around 
Moscow and Leningrad, and that all railroad, tele- 
graphic and telephonic communication with the outside 
world had ceased. But as nearly as I could discover, 
the rumors had no basis in fact, although things could 
have been stirring to a considerable degree in some one 
section and foreigners in another locality know nothing 
about it. 

Stalin lives in a small home on the outskirts of Mos- 
cow. I could not verify Essed Bey’s’ story that he lives 
in a village which has been cleared of anybody who 
might be considered hostile to him, and where a trusted 
and armed guard of Georgians, his own people, keep 


3From a magazine article in Collier's. 
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his home surrounded to prevent attack on his person. 
This same writer reports that he comes to work in a 
protected car, and arrives at the Kremlin, the Soviet 
headquarters, on different mornings at various en- 
trances to confuse enemies who might be awaiting him. 
I also question these statements. 

Stalin’s wants are simple. He eats plain food and 
dresses in very ordinary garb, consisting of a close- 
fitting military jacket and cap, trousers, and boots or 
shoes. He can, on occasion, join in the hilarity of an 
evening’s fun, drinking and dancing, particularly with 
comrades from his home district of Georgia. 

Stalin’s wife keeps in the background and never dis- 
cusses political affairs. In recent years she spent” most 
of her time studying the silk industry at a Moscow 
school from which she recently graduated. She has 
borne Stalin two children, a boy who is learning a trade, 
and another, a girl. Stalin’s old mother, the former cob- 
bler’s wife, now commands much respect in Tifflis, the 
capital of Georgia. 

Politics in the U.S.S.R. are not fundamentally differ- 
ent from those in other States. There is the same 
shrewd manceuvering for power, propaganda to circum- 
vent the opposition, and intrigue to gain one’s ends. 
However, power can be more permanently controlled 
in Russia by a group than in most States, because of the 
existence of only one Party and the instant elimination 


Wives of other prominent Bolshevists also work at various Government 
posts. Molotov's wife runs‘a perfume and cosmetic factory, and Kalinin’s wife 
heads one of the farm collectives. 
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of opposition to that Party. Nothing but Communism 
is allowed to prevail. Moscow has its loyal adherents 
in every center, and all newspapers are used to support 
the central group and its policies. Approval of the lat- 
ter comes from the outlying districts, but this is usually 
a backwash from a program already prepared by head- 
quarters at Moscow. At least this is so in the case of 
important questions. As soon as Moscow makes known 
its wants, a stream of propaganda starts flowing to the 
remote centers of the country, and then meetings are 
held and a rush of telegrams pour into headquarters 
approving the action. 

Thus hostility was worked up against Trotsky, Ry- 
kov, Bucharin and Tomsky, and they were denounced, 
often bitterly, by local Soviets. This also happened in 
the case of the Moscow sabotage trial. Ramzin and his 
associates were condemned in all of the Russian centers. 
France, or England, or some other country gets coun- 
trywide abuse at times. Even the U.S.A. did not escape 
when the Russian press charged it with discriminating 
against Soviet imports. 

But this happens, in some degree, in every country. 
People generally follow the lead of the directors of 
affairs as announced through the press or through 
other agencies. No greater demonstration of this ever 
occurred in our own country than when through the 
press, the radio, booklets, and speakers (four-minute 
and otherwise) we went into the Great War. Propa- 
ganda was fed in wholesale doses and our people be- 
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lieved all the stories of German atrocities and the 
badness of Germany and the goodness of England and 
France. A person with a German name was scarcely 
safe in some localities in the U.S.A. So eminent a states- 
man as Lord Bryce of England wrote a harrowing 
book about German cruelties. 

Meetings and conferences are always being held in 
Russia. The native seems to me to be a born orator. 
Meetings which are called to pass resolutions, and these 
are legion, may not express the will of the assembly. 
What frequently happens is this: A Red mounts a plat- 
form and reads a prepared resolution. Then those in 
favor of it are asked to raise their hands. Similarly 
those against it so specify. If something is being dis- 
cussed that the Government desires or which will meet 
with the approval of the latter, no negatives appear, 
even though a majority in the crowd do not like the 
resolution. Sometimes it calls for subscriptions to all 
sorts of things, and then it decidedly is not popular. 

Delegates from a local Government, or local Party, 
or Trade Union group, go regularly to larger centers, 
and elected ones from the latter go to Moscow for the 
National Assemblies. The All-Soviet Congress meets 
about every two or three years. This is the important 
Government elective body. But delegates to all of these 
groups are hand-picked, just like they are in many 
elections the world over. 

It would be interesting to know the true reaction of 

all the classes of Russia to their dictator. Many of the 
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peasants do not even know his name, but are bitterly 
resentful toward whoever is in charge; in their eyes 
usually the nearest local Soviet leader. The dispos- 
sessed class is hostile, of that there is no doubt. Some 
or many within the Party resent his power, and a large 
class of workmen only toe the line because it is expe- 
dient to do so. 

On the other hand, he has a faithful body of adher- 
ents, possibly many; and to the youth of the land, in- 
cluding the soldiery, he is their inspired leader. His 
position of power and responsibility shows that he has 
loyal friends, and I recall one May day, when he re- 
viewed the troops in the presence of a huge throng, how 
the air was split by a thunderous ovation when he ap- 
peared to receive the salute of the Army. 

Of Stalin’s aides at the moment, one can mention his 
faithful Lieutenant, Molotov, successor to Rykov as 
Premier; Kalinin, President of the All-Union Central 
Executive Committee; Vorishilov, Commander of the 
Army and Navy; Kaganovitch; Ordzhonikidze, an 
early Georgian henchman of Stalin’s, Commissar of the 
heavy industries; Andreyev, Commissar of Railways; 
Krylenko, State prosecutor; Akulov, the O.G.P.U. 
leader, and Litvinov, the Foreign Minister. 

Molotov is best known for the weighty tomes filled 
with data on the Five Year Plan which he writes and 
delivers on the occasion of the meeting of the Con- 
gresses. Kalinin is of peasant origin and is called the 
people’s President. Thus his presence in high places 
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mollifies the peasants somewhat for their minority rep- 
resentation in Party affairs. 

Vorishiloy took a leading part in the civil war. He 
has become Stalin’s shadow and lieutenant, and in 
turn Stalin has elevated him to a position of idolatry 
by the Russian youths. Thus he steps into Trotsky’s 
place as the Army’s great leader. 

Ordzhonikidze, one of the ablest of the Bolshevists, 
bore for a time the heavy burden of Director of the 
Supreme Economic Council, the Soviet Union’s master 
mind of the Five Year Plan. This Council grew too 
large for efficiency, and was divided into smaller 
groups, and Ordzhonikidze now runs its most impor- 
tant division, the All-Russian Heavy Industries. 

Andreyev enjoys much of Stalin’s confidence. For a 
time he headed the Workman’s and Peasant’s Inspec- 
tion Union, and kept Stalin protected from yes-men by 
telling him accurately just what was the state of the 
Union. When the decrepit railroads threatened to dis- 
rupt the Five Year Plan Andreyev was placed in charge 
of them and told to exercise his genius in whipping 
them into shape; to jerk them upwards without fear or 
favor, regardless of whom he decapitated. One of his 
first moves was to order shot those engineers and 
others guilty of major disasters to the railroads. Of 
late months the latter have been exposed in the press to 
scorching criticism for their inadequacy in serving the 
needs of the Five Year Plan. They have become the 
goat of the Plan. 
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A person in whom Stalin reposes much responsibility 
is Kaganovitch. The latter, along with Ordzhonikidze, 
recently started the whole Soviet Union off on a new 
course by separating Labor from too much manage- 
ment at the Nizhni Novgorod auto works because the 
latter had floundered to a dead stop due to interference 
by the workmen. As a result, the workers have been 
shorn of their power in factory management; at least 
it has been greatly reduced. 

One must also mention Krylenko, famed State prose- 
cutor, and baiter of alleged counter-revolutionists, who 
rose to his greatest oratorical heights in his impassioned 
denunciation of indicted sabotagers during the Mos- 
cow Schachti and Ramzin trials. His speeches were 
radioed all over the Soviet Union and crammed all the 
newspapers. 

An individual who instills fear into the populace 
second to nobody else in Russia is Akulov, the leader 
of the dread O.G.P.U., now somewhat shorn of his 
power and the ruthlessness possessed by his predeces- 
sors, notably Dzerzhinskey, the organizer and first 
leader of the Soviet Secret Service. How many persons 
were disposed of during his régime is beyond anybody's 
knowledge except those in the O.G.P.U. inner circle. 

Finally we come to Litvinov, a Jew, quick of mind, 
and Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. He is better 
known to international leaders than any of the others, 
for he sends them sharp, sarcastic notes, and hovers 
around the sessions of the Peace commissions of the 
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League of Nations, with his satirical and embarrassing 
proposals of complete disarmament; offers which his 
hearers consider hardly genuine. 

The rise of the present Russian leaders has been 
rapid. Nobody except those who once worked at hum- 
ble positions in the stores, mills, mines and factories, or 
on the farms, or those who were the Bolshevists of 
revolutionary days, hold positions of great responsibil- 
ity. The banker of our town of Grozny, the president 
of the petroleum works employing 25,000 people, the 
chairman of the Committee on Education, the director 
of a nearby 125,000-acre collective farm, all were of 
lowly origin, and not long ago of very humble position. 

A discussion with some of them quickly demonstrates 
that they know little about their work and that they 
struggle desperately to keep up a convincing front in 
the presence of onlookers and outsiders. It is the help 
that they receive from the adult, educated, and sus- 
pected class, and from foreigners, that keeps their 
affairs on some kind of a satisfactory basis. 

On the other hand, some of the leaders are able, of 
that there is no doubt. The others are learning more all 
the time, and most important, every possible attention 
is given to educational facilities in a desperate attempt 
to equip the youth so that they can cope with the prob- 
lems of the nation. These youths, many now at their 
maturity, or approaching it, offer the Government the 

double advantage that they are trusted Communists as 
well as more or less trained engineers and scientists. 
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Stalin has emerged as the strong man of the U.S.S.R. 
That he is able, courageous, and ruthless in the execu- 
tion of the Soviet program, there can be little doubt. 
An interview with him by the foreign correspondents, 
or others, is always an event, so rarely does it occur. 
In one of the few he granted, to a representative of the 
United Press, he laughed at the remark that he is a 
dictator, and talked about the will of the people. This 
was probably but a proper gesture, although every 
Communist will resent the term dictator being applied 
to Stalin. They say that he always, and only, carries 
out the will of the Party. But that more of Stalin’s 
wishes are carried out by the Party than anybody else’s 
is generally accepted as a fact. 
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CHAPTER IV 


A Railroad Journey 


RS. BURRELL and I stayed in Moscow about 
ten days, although on some subsequent visits we 
tarried there much longer. Accommodations then were 
secured for us on a so-called international sleeping-car, 
the Wagon Lit of Europe, and we started on our 
forty- to forty-eight-hour journey to Grozny, my head- 
quarters in south Russia, in what is known as the North 
Caucasian district, in the north foothills of the Cauca- 
sian Mountains (the Caucasus) and between the Black 
and Caspian seas. Here is a big oil development, where 
about 150,000" barrels per day of oil are produced and 
most of it refined. 

Through some mistake we were deposited in a 
second-class sleeping-car; the so-called soft-seat sleep- 
ing-coaches of Russian trains. These are endurable, but 
to one accustomed to American sleeping-coaches, or 
even to the sleeping-car we had occupied from the 
Russian border to Moscow, they are not very inviting. 
There are berths for four people, and here we encoun- 
tered one of the Bolshevist social rules and customs. A 
Red soldier entered without knocking and deposited 
himself and his baggage in our compartment. This is 
"3Thin would be considered a big refinery in the U. S. A. 
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customary, and one may find himself or herself closeted 
with a member of the opposite sex in a compartment 
on any railroad journey one may take. , ; 

We eased our fellow traveler out, to his surprise and 
over his protestations. Then we looked up the car at- 
tendant and managed to explain that we were foreign- 
ers and not used to Russian customs. Furthermore, we 
telegraphed our friends at the Petroleum Syndicate in 
Moscow, for the train had started by this time. Our 
train received a telegram from Moscow at a later stop- 
ping place, and we were transferred to a Wagon Lit 
and into a compartment of our own. I learned later that 
the president of Azneft, the biggest division of the 
Petroleum Syndicate, gave up his compartment for us. 
This same man extended another courtesy later. Be- 
cause we disembarked at a different station than the one 
our ticket designated, to facilitate our journey to 
Grozny, the conductor collected an additional fare. 
While I was trying to understand the reasons for the 
extra levy, before paying the bill, a hand slipped over 
my shoulder and gave the conductor fifty-five roubles. 
It was our president friend again. 

This was typical of the consideration that was every- 
where shown us. I can say that we were treated exceed- 
ingly well, and that I received co-operation in my work. 
The latter by no means proceeded in a way that Ameri- 
can engineers would consider satisfactory, and we lived 
under conditions that were not as good as those we are 
accustomed to in the U.S.A., but we received the best 
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the Russians could give us, and more than they reserved 
for themselves. Engineering and construction work 
proceed under difficulties, but most of the time I was 
cognizant that the best that was possible was being 
done to co-operate with me. 

Most of European Russia is one vast plain, at least 
until one strikes the lumber regions of the north and 
the Caucasian Mountains in the south. It encompasses 
a great grain-growing region, particularly the noted 
wheat belt of the Ukraine. On the long ride to south 
Russia we noted with keen interest the condition of the 
people and their activities at the railroad stations. 
Every station was jammed with shabbily dressed 
people, and if any seats in the third-class coaches were 
vacant they crowded into them with their bundles and 
babies. It was unsafe to leave our compartment without 
locking it; otherwise our clothing might have disap- 
peared. One of my friends lost an overcoat on a rail- 
road journey, and my wife lost a fur coat out of one 
of our trunks. Soldiers could always be seen and also 
the uniforms of the O.G.P.U. The latter have a special 
suite reserved for their use at each station, and for 
traveling Party members of prominence. Dining-rooms 
exist at the principal stations and at some stops peas- 
ants sell vegetables in season, even roast chickens, 
and sour milk to travelers. At every stop there was an 
exodus of passengers from the train as they scurried 
to the lunchstands to get a pot of hot water with which 
to brew some tea. I never saw anything approaching 
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starvation in Russia, but almost everywhere there ex- 
isted what American visitors would call a very meagre 
diet. 
As already stated, good accommodations were finally 
found for us on the train. Attendants (provodniks ) 
extended every courtesy possible to us. When we re- 
paired to the dining-room we were the cynosure of all 
eyes and especially did the Russian women eagerly view 
Mrs. Burrell with her modern clothes. We noted how 
badly dressed they were by comparison, and what 
simple and poor fare they dined upon. All the time we 
were in Russia we were constantly under observation 
by the natives, and sometimes surrounded by them. 
Usually they only awaited an opportunity to render us 
some assistance in directing us on our way or helping us 
translate the language. This frequently led to amusing 
situations; such a waving of the arms, of pointing and 
of antics to illustrate a particular word or phrase. 
When I arrived in Grozny I was given an interpreter 
and he seldom left us on our trips, but sometimes we 
found ourselves on our own resources. Gradually we 
learned enough ordinary Russian words so that finally 
we got along without great difficulty. 

The natives evince intense curiosity toward Ameri- 
cans and American methods. There is more curiosity 
about us than that which we possess toward them. 
American factory technique, particularly of mass pro- 
duction, constitute their ideal. Politically we are nil in 
the eyes of the Party leaders, and I suppose that it 
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comes as a shock to some natives, particularly children, 
that Americans in Russia look unlike the caricatures of 
capitalistic people that one sees all over Russia. These 
remind one somewhat of pictures that the cartoonist 
Davenport, of the Cincinnati Enquirer, used to draw 
of Mark Hanna. 

Russian leaders extol some features of our industri- 
alism. “Beat America in ten years,” is one of their 
slogans, and an American engineer entering Russia, 
found himself, at least at the time I entered, more or 
less of an oracle in native eyes. Many of them still 
gratefully remember the American relief work after 
the revolution. The Bolshevists told their people that 
compassionate socialists in America, working for world 
revolution, rendered the aid. Anent the shipment of 
American food to the famine-stricken Russia of twelve 
years ago, I was interested to observe a statement in a 
Russian paper that a collection for starving America 
had been taken up in a Russian town. I wondered how 
much was collected and how much the depreciated 
rouble would purchase in the U.S.A. Some sections of 
America can use charity funds all right, but this Bol- 
shevist collection, at least the nation-wide announce- 
ment of it, was just subtle propaganda to show the 
natives how badly off capitalistic America is. 

I remember a Party man on the train, a director of 
a technical institute in Tifis, Georgia, Russia’s south- 
ernmost province and on the south side of the Cau- 
casus. He had once served a prison term in Siberia and 
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was ardently enthusiastic about Communism. He said 
that he would willingly die for the cause and I am sure 
that he meant it. He urgently invited us to visit his 
school at Tifis. He could speak English very well. A 
Communist’s particular badge of honor can be the 
years he served the Czar in the old days in Siberian 
prisons. Stalin escaped from confinement six times. He 
became noted as a master escaper. 

It is surprising how many Russians can speak some 
English, and how many adults and children are study- 
ing the language. This is due to the new contacts be- 
tween the two countries, brought about by the American 
engineers and skilled workmen in Russia, by Bolshevik 
eagerness to read and learn about American industrial- 
ism, by Russian commissions constantly being dis- 
patched to America, and by the export and import trade 
between the two nations. In every Russian technical 
school there are classes learning English. The quick- 
ness with which they learn the language is astonishing, 
at least compared to the readiness with which I picked 
up Russian words. 

Attached to our train, one of the best Russian ones, 
were both second- and third-class coaches, in addition 
to two of our first-class ones. As a general thing I 
would say that only Party, Government, and plant 
leaders and foreigners patronized the first-class 
coaches. But even the leaders could appreciate a chance 
to ride in them. Some of them traveling at times with 
me, secured first-class accommodations only because I 
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happened to be along and they rode with me to more or 
less look after my wants. The third-class coaches were 
always crowded. Whole families of poor people crowd 
a compartment for days in traveling Russia’s intermin- 
able distances. They cook and eat and sleep and spend 
their waking hours on hard benches. To me they looked 
like one mass of jammed and destitute humanity. 

The Soviet insignia of the hammer and sickle is on 
all railroad equipment. In fact it appears in all sorts 
of places. 

I would say that the railroad progress of Russia has 
by no means kept apace with some other phases of the 
Five Year Plan. Conditions at one time while I was 
there reached such a deplorable state that Moscow 
issued an order for all former railroad men to return 
to railroad work, to reduce the inefficiency with which 
many untrained workers were operating the roads. 
This is an example of forced labor in Russia. Groups 
can be transferred at the will of the Government 
through the Trade Unions to bolster up weak spots in 
the Plan. A person’s moving expenses are paid, and he 
may receive more or less salary than at his former 
work, but usually he is already established with a fair 
degree of permanency at his present work, and knows 
little of the conditions he may encounter in his new loca- 
tion. He generally fears, and with much grounds, that 
at his new address he will find housing facilities already 
appropriated, and that he will have a hard time estab- 
lishing himself anywhere near as comfortably as, by 
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dint of much maneuvering, he has been able to do 
where he is now located. But he has to go whether he 
likes it or not. 

When we were in Russia, petitions were circulated by 
the Soviet Government among foreign experts and 
workmen asking them to sign prepared statements say- 
ing that the signers had observed no forced labor in 
Russia. These lists were presumably to be sent to the 
foreign press as a protest against reports that forced 
labor exists in Russia. Our group in Grozny refused to 
sign the petition, although some foreigners in other 
places did so. 

Not long ago the American-Russian Chamber of 
Commerce of New York City, of which Iam a member, 
sent out a questionnaire asking for information about 
forced labor in Russia. I sent in my report substantially 
as above, but was surprised when a general statement 
was issued saying that there was no forced labor in 
Russia. 

I searched my mind and data to see if I had misin- 
terpreted the situation as I had observed it, and finally 
concluded that the report was issued for political and 
business reasons. 

Discussing the matter with a friend who had also 
resided in the Soviet Union, he said that labor is trans- 
ferred and handled by the Trade Unions, and is or- 
dered about just as a corporation in American sends 
its employees hither and thither at will. This is so, but I 
see this vital difference. Here, a person can resign if he 
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does not care to follow out the wishes of his employers, 
with no consequences, except perhaps some difficulty in 
securing another start, while in Russia he can be a most 
unhappy individual if he denies the authority of the 
Trade Unions. He can be a marked man. 

To all of this the Soviet Government would probably 
reply that workmen enjoy too much participation in 
factory and other management, and that the labor turn- 
over is too huge for workers to be forced into their 
activities. This is a seeming paradox, I must admit. All 
I can add is that I know of cases of forced labor, but 
not of their frequency. 

Just before I left Russia, 150 skilled railroad men, 
of all stations, arrived in Russia from the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad system in America, to bolster up Russian 
railroads. What a story they will tell when they come 
home! They will find the second largest railroad system 
in the world (50,000 miles) run under conditions that 
will make them weep. The accidents per mile of rail- 
road are the most in the world. It is not uncommon for 
trains to run twenty hours late in the winter time, and 
not infrequently a station agent will not sell a ticket 
until the train comes in sight. People wait for days for 
a few unoccupied seats, frequently living, cooking and 
sleeping the meanwhile at the stations, and making of 
these places a sight to behold. 

We had many experiences with Russian railroads. 
Once a telegram dispatched by my wife and myself to 
friends at our destination, did not arrive on time, hence 
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at our own arrival at the station we slept on the i 
of the station all night. Another time a connecting a 
was so late that some O.G.P.U. agents flagge Ma 
freight train for us and we rode home in state e 4 
caboose. Enroute we passed a special train which a 
been sent out for us. I took a cross-country auto trip of 
some hundreds of miles on another occasion, but muddy 
roads forced the abandonment of the machine. Then 
we faced the dilemma of obtaining railroad tickets at 
a station where some natives had been waiting their 
turn for days. The tickets were obtained by my inter- 
preter promising the ticket agent and his family a short 
automobile ride for the coveted pasteboards. Riding 
home our train struck a herd of cattle and a truck of 
our coach left the rails. We waited ten hours for it to 
be put back on the track. Particularly anxious on one 
occasion to catch a certain train, we posted a man at 
the railroad station, our chauffeur stood by with his 
car to notify us when the train appeared, and another 
helper glued his ear to a telephone to get word from a 
station some miles away when the train appeared at 
that place. Even then we failed to catch the train. It 
came and went, the station agent informing us that it 
was not our train. 

The Intourist Bureau of the Soviet Union arranges 
tours for foreign sightseeing groups and the accommo- 
dations afforded on the railroads and in the hotels will 
vary with the importance of the personages traveling, 
but they are passable and endurable even at their worst, 
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for only the larger centers are visited and usually main- 
line roads are traveled over. An example of a de luxe 
tour was that of Bernard Shaw and his party on their 
brief visit to Moscow and a few nearby places. Shaw 
left Russia feeling that he had seen the Soviet Union 
and in high praise of things Communistic, but what he 
saw were a few high and specially selected spots that 
bear little relation to the general life in the Soviet 
Union. His trip was not unlike that of Senator Borah’s, 
Senator Wheeler's, Senator Brookhart’s and other vis- 
iting dignitaries whom the Soviet Government watches 
over with every care, with more than the comfort of 
their visitors in mind. 

But let a visitor traverse the Soviet Union on his 
own, himself selecting the places that he wishes to see, 
and unless he was steamed up to the boiling point with 
Communism at the start of his trip, and reluctant to 
divest his mind of his preformed ideas, he will come 
out with a tale of bad or no hotels, poor food, almost 
unbelievably unreliable railroad transportation, dirt 
and unsanitation, irritating delays, poverty on every 
hand, constant scrutiny by the G.P.U., and virtually no 
opportunity to buy the ordinary necessities of life. If 
he has been wise he will have provided himself with all 
of his traveling needs, including much canned food, 
provided he can get this in, before he entered the 
country. 

Mr. Ralph Budd, a railroad expert from the United 
States, who examined railroad conditions for the Soviet 
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Government, stated that automatic couplers and air 
brakes are badly needed, that trains are too short and 
not big enough, rail joints are not well supported, that 
there are not enough ties, and they are not big enough, 
and too much sand instead of gravel is used for ballast. 
The gauge is three and one-half inches wider than that 
of the U.S.A., i.e., the distance between rails. 

Railroad travel has increased enormously. People 
now ride who scarcely ever saw a train before. The rea- 
sons are that third-class travel is cheap and a vast 
movement has taken place by families who are endeav- 
oring to better their conditions by going to other 
centers. Furthermore, every worker now has some 
money because practically everybody works. He may 
possess but small funds, for the average wage is about 
thirty-five to forty dollars a month, but even so, he 
finds so little to buy that he may have some excess 
roubles. Therefore, he boards a train and goes some- 
where. 

The Government checked this practice somewhat by 
increasing railroad fares and asking all employees to 
sign an agreement to stay at their locations until the 
finish of the Five Year Plan. I am not sure that this is 
compulsory, but if I were a native and I was asked to 
sign such an agreement I believe that I would comply, 
whether I wanted to or not. However, I know some 
natives who didn’t sign the paper circulated through 
our plants. A further consideration is undoubtedly a 
man’s indispensability or not to his work. 
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In pre-revolutionary days a crew and their locomo- 
tives were inseparable. They stayed with one engine 
and between runs looked after its repairs, and then 
resumed their run with that same engine. The Govern- 
ment changed this so that different crews took up the 
runs. But responsibility for the condition of an engine 
was shifted or evaded and the scheme did not work out 
well, hence the old plan is again in force. 

Industrial accidents in Russia always bring about an 
extensive investigation, and railroad accidents are no 
exception. Those guilty of negligence may suffer se- 
verely. Some have been shot. Furthermore, a fine, thin 
line is drawn between accidental mistakes and what are 
said to be intentional ones—sabotage or counter-revolu- 
tionary efforts. The Bolshevists are pretty jumpy on 
the latter question, and anyone suspected of counter- 
revolutionary activities fares badly. He falls into the 
hands of the O.G.P.U. This organization is omni- 
present and has its own secret courts, although some- 
times trials are publicly held. Witness the big sabotage 
plot of 1931 when Professor Ramzin and others were 
convicted. I recall that one day the big Russian daily, 
Pravda,’ carried thirteen columns of news condemning 
the alleged plotters and describing the trial. Parades 
were also held denouncing the accused, 

One of the worst accidents in Russian railroad his- 
tory occurred near Moscow in December, 1931. Two 
trains collided and a third one on another track crashed 

‘Truth. 
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into injured people placed on that track by rescuers. 
Accident news of any kind does not appear in Russian 
newspapers, but reports of the accident edie 
through Moscow by word of mouth, and 80 frightene 
the people that thousands of suburbanites for days 
walked long distances to and from work rather than 
entrust themselves to trains. ; 

Some new railroad construction goes on. An achieve- 
ment was the completion of the 1,100-mile Turkestan- 
Siberian railroad, the Turk-Sib, started under the 
Czarist régime. I saw a beautifully prepared and bound 
brochure describing this accomplishment. It seemed to 
me that almost every important Commissar in Russia 
had something to say about it, but I Jooked in vain for 
mention of Shatoff, the American I.W.W., once in jail 
in America, who bossed the whole job. 

Of course one must bear in mind that in all Russian 
construction work, so vast is the program, and so cry- 
ing is the need of all industries for new equipment, that 
there is not enough material to go around. The Gos- 
plan, the directing committee of the Five Year Plan, 
can allot only such materials to any single industry as 
their judgment dictates. They must be a harassed group 
of people. 

I was sent to Moscow on one occasion to plead for 
more steel equipment for the Grozny plants. A com- 
mittee listened to me respectfully and intently, but it 
was impossible to obtain an additional allotment, so 
desperate was the need from all industries. The steel 
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industry is lagging way behind the needs of the country. 
It was sometimes difficult for me to find a piece of two- 
inch pipe. But the Freyn Engineering Company, of 
Chicago, and the McKee Engineering Company, of 
Cleveland, have launched huge projects to correct the 
situation. I believe that the latter company have a con- 
tract calling for the expenditure of $200,000,000., In- 
cluded is an immense battery of Koppers coke ovens, 
built by the Koppers Company, one of the Mellon 
enterprises. 

Well, to resume the story of our journey. Our train 
ambled along at about twenty-five to thirty-five miles 
per hour, and finally arrived at Terek, a railroad sta- 
tion, and nothing else, about thirty-five miles from 
Grozny. In this district we were in a tribal region and 
at night all curtains on the windows were drawn; other- 
wise a brickbat, or even a bullet might have come wing- 
ing into a berth. All trains in the Caucasus, at least, 
carry soldier guards, by the way, to prevent depreda- 
tions by brigands. At Terek, representatives of the 
Grozny petroleum division (Grozneft Trust) met us 
with two motor cars, one a Lincoln and the other a 
brand new Buick. Grozneft Trust has 300 to 400 motor 
cars, and every one has a chauffeur. No cars are driven 
without one. There is a huge company garage to house 
them. No cars were individually owned. Just before I 
left Grozny, a Communist, the chief engineer of the 
gas department of Grozneft, as the Grozny petroleum 
division is called, had imported a Chevrolet motor car 
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for his private use from America, from which country 
he had but recently returned. But the car was seized by 
the Soviet Government when it reached the border. 
American motor cars predominate in Russia, and of 
those one sees Fords, Chevrolets, Buicks, Lincolns and 
Pierce Arrows. An occasional Rolls-Royce is seen in 
Moscow. There are also some German cars, particu- 
larly Benz cars. The General Motors Company has 
long maintained an agency in Moscow. The appearance 
of a Soviet official riding in Moscow behind a chauffeur 
in a Rolls-Royce motor car, leaves a visiting foreigner 
a little perplexed about socialism in the U.S.S.R. 

We wound among the foothills of the Caucasus 
through peasant villages and over roads that were 
mere trails, and finally, from an eminence, our future 
home loomed in sight. I recall an incident that occurred 
en route. The Lincoln car pulled up a steep, muddy hill 
without great difficulty, but the Buick car failed to 
make the grade. After fully two hours of fruitless en- 
deavor the chauffeur put on the chains and the car 
ascended in about two minutes. 

I wondered what trait this incident illustrated in the 
Russian character. Was it persistence on the part of the 
driver to accomplish a thing in the way he set out to 
perform It, or was he jealous of the other driver’s 
success with the Lincoln car? I concluded that Russia 
Arn up of all sorts of people, just like America, 

at the average Russian workman would not re- 
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fuse to do a thing in the obviously simple way just 
because he first attacked it in a more difficult manner, 
but before I finished my work in Russia I learned that 
it demonstrated a distinct trait, and a more or less com- 
mon failing of Russian workmen. They like to do a job 
in their own way and are not easy to change to methods 
that may be better. 
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Life in a Russian Town 


Part I 


ROZNY is a city of about 150,000 people, having 
reached most of this growth during recent years. 
In 1918 it had only 30,000 people. Its rapid expansion 
is due to the growing oil industry in and surrounding 
the town. It was established in 1818 as a fortress to 
fight Daghestan mountaineers. Daghestan is one of the 
Soviet autonomous republics at the eastern end of the 
Caucasus. The people of the latter region speak differ- 
ent dialects. The Caucasian Mountains constitute a 
range 125 miles wide and 700 miles long, stretching 
from the Caspian to the Black Sea. Mount Elbruz, the 
highest peak, reaches upward 18,600 feet, and six 
other peaks are 16,000 or more feet high. Thus some 
of the peaks are the highest in Europe. 

Grozny is located in the foothills on the north side 
of the Caucasian Mountains and about 150 miles east 
of the Caspian Sea. This whole region is called the 
North Caucasian district, and is inhabited by feudal 
people of many different nationalities. It is also famed 
as part of the Cossack region. Male Cossacks, in the 
Czar’s time, served the Government as cavalrymen un- 
til they were thirty-five years old. Thereafter they were 
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given land and lived the life of peasant farmers. They 
are Russians. Out on the steppe, Cossack and Chechen 
villages are separate—no village contains both peoples. 
The Chechens rank much below the Cossacks in their 
ways and mode of living, although the Chechens do not 
think so. 

Russia possesses 169 nationalities, all speaking dif- 
ferent languages. Many tribes live in the Caucasus. A 
huge tribe in and around Grozny are the above-men- 
tioned Chechens, a people about 500,000 strong, illit- 
erate, of Arabic origin and Mohammedan religion, 
who are backward in their culture and development, 
and who do not speak the Russian language. It is the 
aim of the Soviet Government to let these people retain 
their own language and customs. It is said, for instance, 
that some day people in the whole district in and 
around Grozny will speak the Chechen language. It 
sounds like a strange jibberish to me, but I suppose the 
English language sounds just as odd to the Chechens. 

In the Ukraine, a vast and important wheat-growing 
section of Russia, a separate language is spoken. This 
is also true of Georgia. Both of these districts tried to 
set up independent countries during the revolution, but 
they did not succeed. Poland, Latvia, Lithuania Es- 
thonia and Finland did secede, and Bessarabia was 
seized by Roumania. That is a little affair that the Rus- 
sian Government well remembers. On Russian maps 
Bessarabia still appears as a possession of the Soviet 
Union. 
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The entire Caucasian region, the Caucasus, as it is 
called, is the whole south of Russia, including the 
mountains and also Georgia on the southern slope. The 
latter region, particularly, has been a battleground 
through the centuries. Alexander the Great, General 
Pompey of Rome, Byzantium of Constantinople, the 
Persians, Armenians, Huns, Arabs, Turks, and Mon- 
gols under Jenghiz Khan, all conquered it in turn, or 
put it to fire and sword. Peter the Great, of Russia, 
seized it, and Catherine the Great betrayed an agree- 
ment she made with Georgia. Even the Crusaders en- 
tered it and left their mark to this day. There is at least 
one tribe in the mountains who on occasion don armor 
of the Crusader period. Another tribe of German ori- 
gin, the Ossetes, frequent high and inhospitable places 
near the tops of the mountains. Still another is of 
Roman origin, judged by catacombs in which they live 
and Roman inscriptions on their buildings. Also there 
is a Jewish clan, remnants of great warriors of the 
Sixth Century, but they are now only the degenerate 
survival of a former mighty and robust people. Once 
Kagan, the most powerful man in the East, lived in the 
Caucasian Mountains. His Jewish empire dominated 
even the Christian kings. Jenghiz-Khan, the Mongol, 
destroyed his power. 

During the civil war the Georgians attempted to set 
up their own state, but the Bolshevists prevented it and 
kept the country within the Soviet fold. No doubt, 
many Georgians only await the opportunity when they 
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can establish their independence. They have a society 
in France which keeps alive this desire among exiles 
and expatriates. 

Grozny has a mixed population. Russians and 
Chechens predominate, but Armenians, Persians, Jews, 
and Turks also live there. One section is called the 
Chechen side, on one side of the Sunsha, a small river 
traversing the town. The main street of the town is 
called Revolutionary Avenue. Another prominent one 
is Lenin Avenue. We lived on a street called the First 
of August. I never found out just what episode in 
Bolshevik history our street commemorated. 

Of the entire people in Russia about one-half are 
Great Russians. One-fifth are Ukrainians, or Little Rus- 
sians, having a distinct language and culture. The 
remainder comprise many races. The approximate 
division follows: 


Per Cent 
Russians saoao ea 5 onbisiotes sieve cars 52.95 
Ukranians carece e aiia 21.25 
White Russians ceci aaa 3.25 
Kazaks (Cossacks) ....--+-+--e0ee 2.70 
AT e is. eicsceracavava E ys 2.66 
Tartars ovcisiieanie andes wei cee 1.99 
JEWS eeoa A 1.82 
Georgians .....sscecosseseeaceose 1.24 
Turkanians ....s.ssesescerereseee 1.16 
Armenians .......6.cscccceeeeeees 1.07 
Balance) sicajesers:cpessiersiicisteroveyeseia-v oraisierele 9.91 


In Grozny we had an apartment of five rooms, 
equipped with electric light, a bath, hot and cold 
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water, and steam heat. It was one of the many apart- 
ments of a house that formerly belonged to one of the 
rich men of the town and which had been confiscated 
and divided into apartments. The former owner, now 
an old man and an outcast, lives in the basement, 
looked after by his son. The furnishings of the apart- 
ment were simple but sufficient. Later, by means of 
sundry purchases, we made ourselves quite comfort- 
able. Despite the fact that the best food in town was 
reserved for the Foreign Colony, there was always 
uncertainty about the quality and variety of the edibles 
obtainable. Most of the meat was of poor quality, the 
butter of low grade, eggs sometimes of unknown age, 
and the milk well skimmed; cabbage and potatoes were 
usually obtainable. In season there was usually an ade- 
quate supply of radishes, onions, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
mushrooms, watermelons and grapes. Once in a while, 
poor quality oranges or lemons would appear in the 
markets, at high prices. Imported food was subject to 
enormous and almost prohibitive taxes, until finally the 
Soviet Government published a list of edibles that 
could be imported by foreigners under reasonable 
customs duties. 

The Soviet Union imposes exorbitant import taxes 
on practically everything except machinery and other 
items needed for building up the country. Thus, little 
food, clothing, furniture, and the like comes in. An 
engineer friend of mine imported a few bars of Ivory 
soap. The tax was eighty roubles. Some fruit cake was 
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sent to my wife and myself at Christmas. Sixty roubles 
was exacted. Once the whole colony eagerly awaited a 
box of edibles shipped from the U.S.A. to one of our 
number. The bill was 200 roubles. 

We found a few American engineers already estab- 
lished in Grozny. They gave us a hospitable greeting 
and poured into our respective ears the gossip of the 
town, their mode of living, their complaints, and such 
interesting events as had occurred during their stay. 
I should say that during our visit in Grozny from ten 
to twenty Americans and their wives lived there at 
different times. Thus we more or less made our own 
amusements and time passed not too slowly at any 
period. Some of the Americans were hostile to most 
things Communistic from the day they entered the 
country, and counted the hours until they could get out. 
One American turned around and left Grozny almost 
as soon as he arrived, and another one was sent home 
because he created too much trouble. Another was an 
I.W.W. in his earlier days in America, but no foreigner 
in Grozny was as bitter toward things Communistic as 
he was. Some were in a constant jangle with the Rus- 
sian leaders. The activities of the malcontents provided 
a constant source of interest, some amusement, and at 
times anxiety to the rest of us. Therefore, I will digress 
to discuss in some degree, as well as I can, their reac- 
tions to Russia and things Communistic. 

About 120 American firms have been employed to 
render assistance to the Soviet Government on what 
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are known as technical aid contracts. There are some 
thousands of American experts and mechanics in the 
country, and probably a larger number of Germans. 
I read recently that workmen from other countries 
have been arriving in Russia in great numbers to work 
for roubles. It is said that 4,000 appeared in December, 
1931. The Soviet leaders call this the new immigration; 
an exodus, they say, of disappointed people, this time 
from the west to the east, from failing capitalistic 
countries to one that is rising to some day sweep away 
backward and inadequate methods in other lands. 

These workmen, probably most of them without em- 
ployment in their own country and with enough funds 
for at least a one-way ticket to the Soviet Union, are 
attracted to the latter place by its offer, or their infor- 
mation from various sources, of steady work awaiting 
them. Some or many have been misinformed, or misled, 
or not informed at all of working, housing, and food 
conditions awaiting them. At least a few are radicals 
eager to embrace the Soviet doctrines. Frequently a 
shock awaits them. I know of one family the women 
and children of which spent much of their time weep- 
ing during their first few weeks in their adopted 
country. 

While these people may bring their skill to the Soviet 
Union, something desperately needed in that place, not 
much time usually elapses before many of them begin 
to lay their troubles before the Communists. They find 
it difficult to secure lodgings, to buy food and clothing, 
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their roubles they discover have not much purchasing 
power, their wives and children suffer, the latter's 
schooling embraces Communist teachings, there is dirt 
and unsanitation, and medical attention is inadequate 
and usually unskilled. 

The language is strange to them, and their welcome 
is none too cordial for they are not Communists, at 
least in the eyes of the Party, until after a long period 
of trial and scrutiny, assuming that their radicalism 
survives after an extended stay in the Soviet Union. 
As for the rest of the populace, they are too harassed 
themselves to extend much sympathy to the immigrants 
and see no reason why the latter’s lot should be ex- 
pected to be any better than their own. 

The Soviet leaders can do little about the matter. 
They cannot play too much favoritism, and even if they 
do, the best they can offer is little enough, at least to 
the immigrant class. The latter just have to grin and 
bear it. There is no American Consul to whom they can 
go, and if they have no funds for a return passage they 
are stuck in the Soviet Union for an indefinite time. 

The foregoing has reference, of course, to the work- 
men immigrating to Russia to work for roubles, more 
or less on their own, and frequently with the determina- 
tion, at the outset at least, to make the Soviet Union 
their permanent home. Engineers and skilled workmen 
going to Russia under contract either directly with the 
Soviet Union, or for firms in the U.S.A. or other lands, 
also under contract, are in a different class. 
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On the whole, I would say that Russians and Ameri- 
cans get along very well and that most of the latter did 
their work in a capable manner, but there were often 
differences of opinion, as is to be expected, and some- 
times these differences led to severe denunciation of the 
Russians by the Americans. I suppose the Russians often 
felt the same way. But in most cases, it seemed to me 
the latter exercised extreme patience. They had secured 
their experts after long delays, had a considerable in- 
vestment in them, work had to be completed, and if any 
of the Americans went home a long delay would ensue 
in securing substitutes. Furthermore, I imagine that the 
Russian leaders did not particularly want disgruntled 
foreign help to go home and tell their troubles. It 
would have an effect on additional assistance that is 
continually being secured. 

A lively young American, for the first time in an 
alien land, and under conditions peculiar to Russia at 
the present time, meets brand new problems. He ar- 
rives with considerable prestige. Word goes around 
that another American expert has arrived. It is taken 
for granted that he knows his work well, and this is 
generally the case. Consequently considerable respect is 
dei him; much more than he gets in his own land. 
a r or may not swell him up; usually not. He 

plenty of liquor available, not any too good, but 
probably as good or better even so than much £ 
bootleg brand. At any rate he enjoys the novel cA ee 
ence of finding it readily accessible. If single, he bee 
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comes a target for some of the girls, and usually a 
willing one. Little else can be expected, for otherwise 
he would spend many lonesome hours. He can provide 
these girls with a warm apartment where parties can 
be held, give them better food than they can otherwise 
secure, and even bring clothing to them from Berlin or 
Constantinople. Thus the native swains are at a disad- 
vantage. But the town did not look any too kindly on 
intimacies between Russian girls and American boys. 

Some Americans have married Russian girls, for 
marriage is an easy and simple custom under the Bol- 
shevik code. In fact, one American married two girls in 
succession, divorcing the first one in the meantime. In 
one case an American held none too seriously the obli- 
gations he had already incurred in the States. For- 
eigners who marry Russian girls find difficulty in taking 
them out of the country when they leave, assuming that 
they desire to do so. I know several who tried and none 
who succeeded, although I was told that it is not impos- 
sible, and that two Frenchmen, known to friends of 
mine, had married Russian girls and departed with 
them. But I know from personal experiences of other 
friends of mine that the task can be a well-nigh impos- 
sible one. 

Your American comes with a determination to push 
things through, and from his American experience he 
expects co-operation in the way of plenty of materials 
at hand; a vast reservoir of supplies quickly secured, 
plenty of skilled help available, and one-man control of 
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the situation. Here he gets a jolt; say, the first day or 
week on the job. Materials are scarce, skilled help is 
not plentiful, there is unfamiliarity on the part of the 
Russians with new American plants and processes, and 
he finds different methods of construction in consider- 
able degree, and group control of everything. He la- 
bors under the handicap of not knowing the language, 
and meets exasperating delays; sometimes jealousy and 
real obstruction. He encounters much bureaucracy and 
red tape in unraveling his difficulties. He finds that re- 
sponsibility is to a considerable extent evaded and 
shifted, for to make a mistake may bring serious conse- 
quences down upon a Russian engineer’s or workman’s 
head; particularly the former’s. 

Sometimes materials that have been shipped from 
the U.S.A. for assembly in Russia do not meet all the 
specifications laid down in the contract, or delays ensue 
because important parts lag behind the arrival of other 
parts. Russian leaders generally insist upon the fulfill- 
ment of the contracts to the letter, and the 100 per cent 
workability of all plants. Mistakes are difficult to rec- 
tify in Russia. American engineers have waited for 
months for the arrival of extra machinery from the 
U.S.A. to correct difficulties. In the meantime they 
passed the time as best they could, growing more dis- 
contented all the time. 

Steeped in methods of the so-called capitalistic sys- 
tem an American may look with amazement or disdain, 
or both, upon the revolutionary changes that the 
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Bolshevists have wrought, or are making, or contem- 
plating, in industry, in education, in religion, in moral- 
ity, in the homes, in the towns, and on the farms. He 
finds a Government-inspired press, and one that derides 
and ridicules his own form of Government, no free 
speech as we know it, and a people more or less desti- 
tute of what we call the comforts of life compared to 
the big majority of people in the U.S.A. He notes that 
the Government is ruthless in the execution of its mam- 
moth program and that the deposed class has a particu- 
larly hard time of it. It riles him to see “Party” people 
frequently in charge of enterprises who have had little 
or no training for the work. 

In all of these matters there arises a quick mental 
picture of things in the States and his comparison is 
none too flattering to the Bolshevik situation. His 
reaction may be not unlike that of a Russian woman 
from Moscow who, on traveling into southern Russia, 
saw a camel for the first time. She exclaimed, ‘‘Look 
what the Bolshevists have done to the horses!” His 
criticism may be quite freely expressed even though 
there may be those present, or who subsequently hear 
his remarks, who may not take kindly to them. The 
Communists do not always bear in mind that Americans 
have been precipitated from a country where opinions 
are bandied back and forth with no restraint, where 
there may be any number of political parties and where 
there are all sorts of religious bodies and sects. 

Of the many foreign experts entering Russia, some 
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are none too easy to get along with, and in a few cases, 
not many, they have not known their work any too well. 
This is also true of the Russians. Anyhow, when two 
individuals or groups work together whose personali- 
ties are none too compatible, considerable trouble oc- 
curs. There is nothing new about this phenomenon. 
About the worst that can happen to a foreign engineer 
or workman is to be sent home, but this seldom hap- 
pens. One was dismissed from our district for drunken- 
ness and laziness, only to be rehired when he appeared 
at Moscow on his way home. I have in mind an Ameri- 
can plant foreman who refused to pay an exorbitant 
customs duty on some food he had imported from Ger- 
many. He simply jumped over the counter at the Post 
Office, seized his parcel and marched home with it. He 
was duly tried in the Grozny Court and convicted of 
robbing the Post Office. Sentence was suspended. Al- 
though he had anticipated some difficulty after his con- 
tract was completed, no further action in the matter 
was taken. But a native had better not attempt such an 
offense. 

Some American designers, construction men, and 
plant operators, complain of their contracts. Fre- 
quently a definite sum of money is set aside for them 
each month, payable in American currency at some 
American bank which they may designate. In addition, 
they are given a monthly stipend of roubles for their 
Russian expenses. They did not know when they signed 
their contract that in terms of American buying power 
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the rouble has only a value of about four to ten cents, 
although the normal exchange rate is fifty cents. I 
mean, buying power at the private markets in Russia. 
A huge open-air private market exists in every town 
where the peasants still dispense their goods, and where 
the latter are high priced. 

Some things are cheap at the Government stores, but 
as yet not much food can be secured at them, at least 
only a limited variety of food. A number of rooms have 
been fitted up as a club in one of the apartment houses 
in Grozny and called the American Club. Here meals 
are served to foreigners at low prices and food dis- 
pensed to those foreign families who maintain their 
own kitchens. 

But even so, Americans find it necessary to supple- 
ment their food supply by purchases at the high-priced 
private markets, and even to import food from Ger- 
many. Some Americans have found their rouble 
allotment inadequate for their needs, especially when a 
considerable portion of it goes for girls, cigarettes, and 
liquor. This causes dissatisfaction. 

Many Americans bring their wives and even their 
children. The women’s reaction to Bolshevist institu- 
tions and policies is also not flattering to them. They 
see considerable of the families of the deprived class 
and not infrequently become acquainted with Russian 
women whose husbands have disappeared after being 
charged with counter-revolutionary activities. The 
food, clothing, morals, religion, housing, dirt, unsanita- 
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tion and other conditions come under their sharp eyes. 
They keep out of controversies as much as possible, but 
once in a while they descend upon the “powers that be” 
with little reservation in their demeanor. Then there is 
a scramble to pacify them. We all saw much of the 
English-speaking Russian in charge of the housing, 
food and other things in Grozny for the foreigners. 
The larger the colony grew the more he perspired. One 
of his main concerns was that complaints came to him 
directly and not to those higher up, for that meant that 
he “walked the carpet” to explain things. His was no 
bed of roses. In fact, a bed was thrown down on him 
once by an irate American from a second-story apart- 
ment, because he had not provided a better one quickly 
enough. 

Grozny is a blend of the old and new, as are all im- 
portant Russian centers. Dwellings vary from mere 
shacks to huge, lately built, apartment houses. One now 
nearing completion is of enormous size. A group of new 
hospital buildings has been built; new schools, includ- 
ing a technical institute that teaches 3,200 students; 
three large club buildings, a fair-sized store, the upper 
part of which houses apartments; a vegetable and fruit 
cannery, and a modern bakery that turns out 40,000 
loaves of bread per day. There are several co-operative 
grocery stores and a large outdoor private market 
where the peasants of the surrounding countryside dis- 
pense their wares. A few little cubby-holes exist on the 
main street where candy, fruit, mineral water and 
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sometimes cigarettes, are privately vended, but most of 
the stores in the town are Government owned. The 
streets are wide and a few of them are paved with 
cobblestones.* 

The hospital buildings interested me. I went through 
them and was impressed with their condition. They 
were filled with people of the working class. The rooms 
were clean and well lighted, and it seemed to me that 
the patients were receiving good care. All patients were 
given a bath when they first entered. I was told that bed 
linen was not changed often enough because of lack of 
linen. I saw large cans of milk in the commissary and 
quantities of porridge being prepared in the kitchen. 
I mention the milk because ordinarily it is a scarce 
article for the natives. Drugs are scarce and so are 
medical instruments and apparatus, although I noticed 
an X-ray outfit. Soiled linen and clothes were put 
through a modern steam laundry. 

The hospitals and medical service were severely 
scored by an American woman in Grozny. She naturally 
was thinking of spick and span hospitals of the modern 
American type, but forgot that many hospitals in 
Russia, like the one in Grozny, are new to a particular 
section. None existed there before. Further, under the 
present plan medical graduates have to spend the first 
three years of their practice in the villages; thus the 
latter receive fairly expert medical attention. In pre- 
war Russia there were medical centers in many districts 


1The main street has recently been saphalt paved. A atreet-car ayatem haa 
alao been projected. 
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which cared for villages within a radius of about twenty 
miles. 

We heard criticism of the medical service by the 
natives, the latter saying that it was not prompt enough 
or skilled enough, and that drugs were not adequately 
supplied. All of this is so. I visited the dispensary and 
saw a constant flow of people being cared for. They did 
not get the attention that an American dispensary 
gives, and the sanitary arrangements are bad, but a 
need was supplied more adequately than ever before. 
The former upper classes complain bitterly of the medi- 
cal service, and all services, and of almost everything 
else, but the other side of the picture is that an en- 
deavor is now made to provide some privilege for the 
masses, inadequate as visiting foreigners may say it is. 

I was impressed with the skill and kindliness of the 
Russian doctor in Grozny who catered to American 
wants. I am sure that in handling his Russian patients 
he gave them attention to the best of his ability, for I 
became fairly well acquainted with him. But doctors 
can be an harassed group; there is a limited supply of 
them, and there is so much to do, and equipment and 
medicines are scarce. Much remains to be done in 
Russia to improve sanitation and impress upon people 
the need of ordinary hygienic conditions to lower the 
sickness and death rate. Furthermore, a doctor faces 
the same shortage of food, clothing and housing facili- 
ties that everybody faces. 

Doctors are paid about 150 roubles a month, in some 
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cases at least. Those medical professors who lecture in 
the universities receive more. For such publications as 
they produce they receive additional sums. The term 
“Professor” has a real meaning in Russia. It designates 
a man of advanced university training and learning in 
the arts or sciences. Doctors must devote much of the 
day to hospital cases, treating a specified number each 
day. After hospital hours, in some cases at least, they 
are allowed to engage in private practice. In Grozny 
the Americans received free medical attention. In Mos- 
cow I paid a doctor 20 to 30 roubles per visit. 

All told, the town, or any other Russian town I have 
seen, suffers badly by comparison with American towns 
of the same size. It is almost a sea of mud in the winter, 
and is hot and dusty in the summertime. Brisk wind- 
storms stir up the dust to an uncomfortable degree. 
But summer nights are cool, and the spring and fall 
seasons are pleasant. It has about the same latitude as 
New York City, but a less severe winter, which begins 
to break into spring in early March. 

The stores are hardly worth the name when com- 
pared to those in America. One goes into a dreary and 
drab building housing a grocery store, say; finds an un- 
attractive interior, looks over a scanty supply of 
edibles, awaits one’s turn, finally inquires the price, and 
proceeds to a long line in front of a cashier’s window, 
where the article is paid for and a receipt secured. Then 
one again lines up at a counter and in turn secures one’s 
article which is wrapped in a newspaper, or perhaps not 
wrapped at all. What we call service does not exist. 
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Stores are of several kinds. There are the co-opera- 
tives, where low-priced goods are sold, and another 
group of Government stores where prices are higher, 
really exorbitant we would say. The supply is scanty in 
these stores, but more plentiful than in the co-opera- 
tives. Still another group, called Torgsin stores, are 
located mainly in Moscow and a few other big centers. 
In these a comparatively wide variety and abundance 
of goods exist, but only foreign money is accepted. 
Thus the natives are practically excluded from these 
latter stores. They but tantalize him. The newest Torg- 
sin store in Moscow is a smart one with polished mar- 
ble front and a wide expanse of plate glass. A native of 
Russia, a non-resident of Moscow, seeing it for the first 
time, would gasp in amazement, for nothing like it 
exists in any other place in his country. 

I reasoned out the store situation about as follows: 
It was, and possibly still is, the Government’s intention 
to supply goods to its people at very low prices through 
the co-operative stores. Then it discovered that to bal- 
ance its budget it had to charge higher prices and so 
opened the higher priced stores. Next it needed more 
foreign money, obtainable from visitors in Soviet Rus- 
sia, and so presented the Torgsin stores. 

The Government-owned stores are part of a vast 
co-operative system that the Soviet Government has 
installed and which the latter count one of its big 
achievements. The movement embraces three huge divi- 
sions: consumers, agricultural, and handicraft groups. 
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About 75,000,000 people are members, and the Soviet 
Government hopes to increase this to 125,000,000 
members in 1933. Only the disenfranchised group, 
about 15 per cent of the Russian population, cannot be- 
long. Goods are sold at lower prices than those that 
prevail at the private outdoor markets and the few re- 
maining private stores. In fact, some of the goods like 
bread and grain products are sold at prices (almost at 
cost) quite commensurate with the prevailing low 
wages. But the trouble is that there are not enough of 
them at the present time, and frequently only a few 
bare necessities can be secured. 

These co-operatives probably handle 70 per cent or 
more of the wholesale and retail trade in Russia. They 
buy the peasants’ grain and pass it along to the cities, 
and also the city products and retail them to the peas- 
ants. Often the only store in a village may be a co- 
operative. Those not possessing co-operative cards can 
have a hard time. It can readily be seen what rigid con- 
trol the Government exercises in handling the food and 
other supplies, and how quickly recalcitrants can be 
jerked into line by means of this control. Membership 
in the co-operatives costs five to twenty roubles per 
year. Agricultural co-operatives rent out the tractors 
and other new machinery, distribute the seed, conduct 
schools, and secure agricultural experts. They are not 
unlike those in Denmark. 

There is still some private trade in Russia, and lately 
the Government has allowed it to increase. It includes 
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the outdoor markets and some small handicraft shops, 
for shoe repairing, tailoring, blacksmithing, barbering, 
dressmaking, and the like. A private cobbler’s working- 
place may be a room in his home, or a bench on the 
sidewalk in front of his house. Cobblers, or other pri- 
vate merchants I approached to do some work for me, 
usually wanted payment in any spare clothing I could 
offer them. If one wanted a suit made at a private shop 
one first had to secure the goods, an almost impossible 
task, and the total charge would be 1,000 to 1,500 
roubles. Almost no clothing is sold in Grozny because 
very little is available. If a shipment of goods like 
men’s suits or ladies’ hats came into town, the supply 
was quickly exhausted, so eager was the demand for 
clothing of all kinds. Requisitions for shoes were 
placed months ahead of time, despite the fact that Rus- 
sia is supposed to now make 70,000,000 pairs per 
year.’ I suppose that many pairs are exported. I have 
known as much as 150 roubles to be paid for a pair of 
shoes on a private sale. In July, 1932, the Kremlin is- 
sued a decree extending the rights of the Artisans’ Co- 
operative Association. Now the latter can buy certain 
kinds of raw material independent of the State supply 
and can charge whatever prices it likes for its handi- 
work. All told, the members of this group and similar 
ones produce a huge amount of goods: metal, leather, 
wood, knitted goods and the like. Thus Moscow hopes 
that more of these articles will appear in the centers. 


The U. S. A. makes about 300,000,000 pairs per year. 
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But just when the mailed fist will be clapped again on 
these activities is anybody’s guess. After Lenin died, 
Stalin stopped the N.E.P. activities and made life mis- 
erable for the N.E.P. men. 

Edibles at the stores consisted of bread, cakes, vege- 
tables in season, candy, some canned goods (usually 
fish), bottled liquor and almost nothing else. I have 
seen my office emptied of employees upon the report 
that some ham had arrived in town. Meat, butter, milk, 
and soap were rationed, and these rationed articles, 
including clothing, were dispensed to those in Govern- 
ment favor, to the population in their turn, except that 
manual workers were always favored. 

Manual workers are supposed to get about one-half 
pound of meat and two pounds of bread a day. Others 
get one-quarter of a pound of meat and one pound of 
bread. Eggs are limited, when obtainable, to five per 
month to manual workers, and of butter, three-quarters 
of a pound each two weeks. Milk, if it can be secured 
at all, is given to children only—one pint per day. One 
bar of soap per worker per month is dispensed. Our 
imported soap was the object of envy of the whole 
town, for not only is the Russian article scarce but of 
inferior quality. The usual Russian diet does not consist 
of much beyond cabbage, potatoes, some kind of fish 
product, Kasha (cereal) and tea. Frequently workmen 
lunched mainly on bread with whatever vegetable was 
in season—radishes, tomatoes, watermelons, and so on, 
as these arrived with the progression of the seasons. 
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Everything in the household line, and virtually every 
other line, we found scarce. A kitchen skillet, a roaster, 
a paring knife, a comfortable living-room chair, and 
similar articles, were the property of such proud pos- 
sessors as could secure them, and their owners became 
the envy of their less fortunate neighbors. Ice chests 
were ones made from rough boxes until the Grozneft 
Trust made me a really handsome cabinet piece. Then 
my friends clamored for similar ones. Ice, cut from a 
nearby river and stored under a heavy sod cover, was 
served the foreigners, but not the natives. The only 
ice-cream freezer in town did heavy duty among the 
visitors. 

Service was frequently exasperatingly slow; say in 
the matter of repair jobs around our apartment. The 
much-maligned American plumber is a lightning ex- 
press compared to a Russian craftsman. One took out 
our windows to put in fly screens and then discovered 
that there were no fly screens available. The repairing 
of a lock on a bookcase required weeks of entreaty on 
the part of my wife before it was accomplished. We al- 
ways dreaded when 3 P.M. arrived if any workmen 
were servicing our home. There was one grand exodus, 
leaving a confusion of débris behind. 

We had a procession of maids, endurable only be- 
cause better ones were not available, until one arrived 
who was perfect. She preferred to arise at 4 A.M., and 
kept the place spotlessly clean. My wife weaned her 
away from Russian cooking to American dishes, which 
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I am sure she thought none too much of. One day I 
heard a commotion in the pantry and found her chasing 
a chicken around the place to sharpen its appetite, she 
said, to make it eat more corn to fatten it. It sadly 
needed more corn. Her daily trips to market excited 
interest and envy among her friends for she had plenty 
of roubles and carte blanche to secure anything obtain- 
able for her mistress. She kept us acquainted with the 
arrival of edibles into the town, of the local gossip, and 
the general crime and scandal news, for these matters 
never appeared in the newspapers. She felt so badly 
about my wife leaving that she could not trust herself 
to bid us good-bye but disappeared at the last moment. 
The cabbage is the first vegetable of Russia, and 
invariably is eaten as a thick soup, the Russian borst, 
a mixture not inviting to foreign visitors, but splashed 
into with gusto by the Russian workmen and peasants. 
Possibly the cucumber, when in season, comes next. A 
hunk of black bread and a cucumber, eaten skin and all, 
with no salt, is a common luncheon of the Russian 
workman when cucumbers are in season. Such a thing 
as sliced and peeled cucumbers, iced and seasoned with 
salt, pepper and vinegar, has never entered a peasant’s 
imagination. Possibly he would not like the ensemble. 
Certainly he does not need it to tickle a jaded palate. 
Fruits, meats, dairy products and vegetables consti- 
tute, in the right proportion, a combination necessary 
for the diet of a nation, our food experts tell us, but 
Russian peasants through the centuries have matured 
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to a robust and healthy people, nurtured mainly on cab- 
bage, potatoes, a limited supply of other vegetables in 
season, black bread, occasionally a little sour milk, and 
almost no meat and fruits. Sunflower seed oil takes the 
place of fats. 

The people of our town used wood for heating and 
cooking purposes. It frequently was pitifully scarce. 
There were many small kerosene stoves in town, and 
when wood became scarce the kerosene stoves did full 
duty. When both wood and kerosene diminished in sup- 
ply, and this sometimes happened, the people were at 
their wits’ end to provide a little heat for their homes. 
It may sound strange that kerosene shortages existed 
with thousands of barrels manufactured every day in 
the town, but this actually happened. The reason is that 
export contracts had to be fulfilled at any cost. 

An engineer friend of mine, at the Donetz coal basin, 
Russia’s most important coal resource, informed me 
that the same thing happened at that place in the case 
of coal. So desperately is it needed by new industrial 
plants, that Donetz workers, at times, cannot get 
enough to heat their homes, and all over Russia, in the 
winter of 1931, temperatures in hotels could not exceed 
55 degrees Fahrenheit. 

In addition to the small and insignificant booths on 
the main street belonging to private traders there also 
existed a huge outdoor market to which the peasants 
brought their goods for private sale. These markets or 
bazaars, as the Russians call them, are found in every 
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center and are a necessary source of food supply for the 
people because the co-operatives cannot yet supply the 
needs. Hence, for the time being they are tolerated by 
the Soviet Government. 

To these markets come the surrounding peasantry 
of a town. Wagons start several days ahead of the big 
market days of the week, Monday and Thursday, and 
as they proceed, combine with others not so far distant 
from the market, and come slowly wending across the 
steppe, at times a long caravan of horse-, ox- and camel- 
drawn vehicles. They bring meat, vegetables, butter, 
eggs and milk. Private merchants of the town also dis- 
pense their wares at these markets, adding second-hand 
furniture, pictures, tools, harness, and all sorts of 
second-hand odds and ends to the general collection. 
Most of the peasant goods are sold from the rear of 
their wagons or from piles on the ground. 

Goods were high priced at these markets and became 
higher the longer we lived in Russia. Chickens cost as 
much as ten to twenty roubles (five to ten dollars) ; 
butter, of poor quality, ten roubles a pound; and eggs, 
ten for five roubles. These prices varied somewhat, 
depending upon the supply of goods. Because of the 
high prices, most Russians could afford to buy only a 
limited quantity of goods at the market, but depended 
in the main on the cheaper but limited output of edibles 
from the co-operative stores. The disenfranchised class 
found in the markets their main, if not only supply of 
goods for they possess no cards for trading at the co- 
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operatives. In the case of destitute ones, they must de- 
pend upon charitable help from those of their friends 
in Government favor. Frequently these people came to 
our apartment with jewelry, ikons, rare books, rugs, or 
furniture they desired to sell. They were slowly and 
with many heart pangs, I am sure, disposing of treas- 
ures of more affluent days that they might secure a few 
bare necessities of life and still exist. 

The latest important order from Moscow, signed by 
Stalin and Molotov in the spring of 1932, permits the 
collectives and individual farms to sell their surplus 
grain at these private markets, with the catch in the de- 
cree that this is only permissible after a peasant com- 
pletes his part of the Government’s grain-growing 
program. Thus Moscow makes another swing away 
from State control and ownership of everything. Per- 
haps it is only a temporary ruling, but it will bring 
supplies of much-needed grain to the cities. This is the 
real reason for the change, and not the Party’s reason, 
which says that the policy is made possible by the great 
victory achieved by collective economy over the indi- 
vidual system. Moscow’s propaganda does not deceive 
everybody in Russia; including many, if not most 
natives. 

Amusements in Grozny are provided by two motion- 
picture theatres and two legitimate playhouses. There 
are also three clubhouses: one called the Engineers 
Club, one for the oil workers out in the oil fields about 
seven miles from Grozny, and one for the refinery 
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workers on the outskirts of the town. Musicales, plays, 
lectures, Trade Union meetings, political gatherings, 
and the like, are continually held at these places. Some- 
times traveling troupes provide amusement and fre- 
quently home talent stages plays. The motion-picture 
houses offer more propaganda films than any other 
kind. Capitalism is always ridiculed. There are several 
parks in the city and at one of them free band concerts 
are dispensed. I observed that outdoor games are con- 
stantly indulged in by the youths. These take the form 
of soccer football, outdoor and indoor basketball 
games, volley ball games, all kinds of field sports, bi- 
cycle races and gymnastics. There is much hiking and 
mountain climbing in the mountainous regions. All 
these things denote a change from old Russia. Sports 
are strongly encouraged by the Soviet Government and 
there are local, district and a Moscow central commit- 
tee, that keep alive an intense interest in them. I intro- 
duced the game of golf and was asked by the North 
Caucasus district sports leader to lay out a regular golf 
course for the city. 

An effort was made to provide amusement for the 
foreign experts and their wives, to organize classes in 
Russian among them, to give them the best apartments, 
the best food, and reduce their complaints to the 
minimum. 

Many houses are privately owned on Government- 
owned property, and a person may possess such neces- 
sary articles as he can procure to put in them. He 
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retains the house as long as he is in Government favor, 
but he may expect a visit from the housing commis- 
sioners at any time for the purpose of crowding more 
people into it if it is thought that it should contain 
additional ones. Two houses cannot be owned by one 
person. There are no private landlords in Russia to- 
day; only the Government. The Soviet’s future housing 
scheme will be a vast number of huge community apart- 
ment houses. A beginning has already been made along 
this line. There are some big apartments in Grozny and 
others are being built, but mostly the people still live in 
private cottage homes. They all need a coat of paint 
and other repairs. Many of them are in a sad state of 
disrepair. 

Near Nizhni Novgorod is rising a city of 60,000 in- 
habitants embracing the social theories of the Soviet 
Government, where each apartment will house 200 
people and where there will be clubhouses, nursery 
buildings for the babies of working mothers, and kin- 
dergarten buildings. There are no regular kitchen 
facilities in the apartments, a club kitchen supplying 
everyone. There will also be gymnasiums and motion- 
Picture theatres, and the clubhouses will contain 
libraries, reading-rooms, chess rooms, game rooms, 
telephone and telegraph rooms, notion shops, political 
science study rooms, laboratories for inventive experi- 
ments, and rooms for the study of social sciences. 

Each house will be four stories high and contain no 
elevators, for the Russian people are still distrustful of 
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such contrivances. When completed the city will include 
an automobile plant capable of turning out 150,000 
Ford cars and trucks annually, and a steel plant that 
will employ 48,000 workers. This Russian city is being 
built by the Austin Company of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
Ford plant started operations on January 1, 1932, and 
then shut down for reorganization. It was expected to 
produce, it is said, 700 cars during the first quarter 
of the year. The automobiles are to be manufactured 
under an agreement with the American Ford Company 
whereby the Soviet Union is permitted to use patents 
in exchange for their purchase of a large number of 
American-made Ford cars. Russian materials will be 
used at the Nizhni Novgorod plant. The latter cost 
$119,000,000 and is called the Molotov plant, after 
the present Russian Premier. This name will probably 
be retained so long as Molotov is persona gratis to the 
Soviet Government. I would say that the tenure of 
office of many of the present leaders depends upon 
Stalin’s continuance in power. If he should be deposed, 
or die, there would be a grand shake-up, because he has 
steadily surrounded himself in the last eight years with 
his own sympathizers. 

The petroleum fields, where the oil is mined, lie 
adjacent to Grozny—only a few miles away. Here sub- 
stantial and externally attractive homes, each one over- 
crowded with several families, have been built for the 
oil-field workers. Whenever a new factory is built, new 
houses for the workers are considered as much a part 
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of the project as the plant itself. Here also is an enor- 
mous clubhouse, the center of the social and political 
activity of the fields. A similar one has recently been 
constructed for the refinery plant workers on the out- 
skirts of the town. An odd thing about this building is 
the stairway, glass enclosed, jutting out from the front 
of the building proper. At least the workers will not 
stumble down the stairway, for daylight coming in 
through the glass housing affords plenty of light. 

The largest group of public buildings in Grozny, 
aside from the petroleum refineries, are the garrison 
buildings for the soldiers. The latter are in evidence 
everywhere in Soviet Russia. They guard all factories 
and buildings of consequence, and are frequently on 
parade. Scores of times have I paused to watch them 
drilling down the street, often singing the “Third 
International” or some other Bolshevik song as they 
swung along. They are fairly well clothed but by no 
means present the smart appearance of soldiers of 
other great powers. There is much camaraderie be- 
tween the officers and the privates, and the latter are 
not required to salute the former when off duty. The 
gulf between the two classes is bridged much more than 
is usual. An officer can be distinguished only by a small 
marking on the collar of the uniform. 

Once in a while I would see a wagon train of 
Chechens coming into town under soldier guard. They 
had been captured out in the steppe or in the mountains 
for resisting the Government. They made plenty of 
trouble for the garrison in our town. 
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When we first went to Grozny we locked the doors 
and windows at night and were a little apprehensive 
about the fighting going on around us. We would see 
the soldiers going out fully equipped for a foray into 
the hills of the steppe, and see them coming back, tired 
after a seemingly hard campaign, bringing their dead 
and injured with them, for they by no means escaped 
unscathed. But the Army is too powerful for scattered 
bands of tribesmen or groups of villagers to contend 
with, hence as time passed less fighting occurred in the 
surrounding district. 

The trouble would sometimes start when a Govern- 
ment agent went to a village to collect taxes, grain, or 
cattle. He was occasionally roughly handled, or killed. 
Then retaliatory measures commenced and mayhap 
what was left of that village was little enough. Some 
motor cars in Grozny were punctured with bullet holes. 
Anybody in a motor car out on the steppe might be mis- 
taken for the tribesmen’s persecutors and a shot would 
come winging through the air. Several chauffeurs were 
killed while we were in Grozny, hence there were some 
localities not far from Grozny where foreign experts 
were forbidden to go. 

The tribesmen, say the Chechens, are a proud race, 
not easy to coerce. Many of them dislike the Govern- 
ment on various counts. The men never did much work, 
allowing the women that privilege. Now an effort is 
being made to make them work. Furthermore, many 
are Mohammedans, difficult to persuade on religious 
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matters, and do not take kindly to the Communistic 
form of religion, or to any change in their mode of liv- 
ing. The Government, they find, wants to change every- 
thing. They resent changes in their age-old customs— 
the blood feud, harems, and the sale of brides. The 
older Mohammedans hopelessly see the passing of 
Islam as a force in Soviet Russia. 

While we were in Grozny the Chechen women were 
invited to the city. To town they came, many of them 
for the first time in their lives, ragged and some of 
them barefooted; pitiful looking, most of them, and I 
suppose wondering what it was all about. They were 
entertained for about a week, given a little better food 
than they had ever before received, and some clothes. 
They were entertained with music and speeches, and 
classes organized among them. They were told about 
the aims of the Soviet Government, how their status 
was going to be improved, and also that their men- 
folks now had to go to work. Mrs. Burrell was invited 
to address them. This she did through an English- 
Chechen interpreter, for they speak their own language 
—not Russian. They were intensely interested in the 
American lady and her clothes, and in what she said, 
and the fact that she was willing to talk to them. What 
the Chechen men thought of this shrewd maneuver on 
the part of the Soviet Government I do not know, but 
I think it is safe to predict that in the future the tribes- 
men will furnish the authorities less trouble than has 
been the case in the past. 


CHAPTER VI 


Life in a Russian Town 


Part II 


E were quickly introduced to our new Russian 

friends in Grozny, and received with great cor- 
diality. I was given office space, an interpreter, a motor 
car with a chauffeur, and taken around the oil fields 
and refineries, and shown everything I cared to see, 
without reservation. There seemed to be a keen desire 
on everybody’s part to co-operate with me to the fullest 
possible extent and to make our stay (Mrs. Burrell’s 
and my own) as pleasant as possible. 

I found a petroleum development in which 150,000° 
barrels of oil per day were produced and most of it 
refined. About 25,000 people work in the petroleum 
industry. It is the mainspring of the town and every- 
thing centers around it. As it grows the town keeps 
growing, and the latter is way behind the needs in hous- 
ing facilities. 

The executive staff of Grozneft, as the petroleum 
industry in Grozny is called, is headed by a president, 
Mr. Chamrov, and his immediate assistants. He re- 
ports to the central petroleum group at Moscow. Radi- 


Russia produces all told about 400,000 barrels per day. The U. S. A. pro- 
duces about 8,000,000 barrels per day. Russia ranks second as a world pro- 
ducer of petroleum, 
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ating out from him are the many departments in charge 
of directors. These leaders are all Party men, and 
unceasingly do Party work and Trade Union work at 
endless conferences and frequently long into the night 
after their day’s work is completed. 

Working hours are from 8 A.M. to 3 P.M. Every 
fifth day was a holiday for 20 per cent of the workers. 
Thus, some people were on holiday all the time and 
industries never shut down. Sunday is like every other 
day. Personally I did not like the scheme. Persons I 
wanted to see on a particular day were too frequently 
away on their holiday, although things were finally ar- 
ranged so that most of the people I daily worked with 
were off duty on the same day. I heard complaints 
about the system. For one thing, people cannot enjoy 
a joint holiday. The Russians complained that on a per- 
son’s holiday none of one’s friends could be found at 
home, and that on their own workdays people with 
whom they wanted to discuss work problems were ab- 
sent from their offices. The main objection to the 
method was that not sufficient time was allowed to re- 
pair machinery, hence beginning December 1, 1931, 
industry changed to a six-day week. This means that 
factories now close down every sixth day, mainly to re- 
pair and overhaul working parts of the mills. 

An endeavor is undoubtedly made to appoint the 
most able Party men to the department posts, and it 
seemed to me that this was done. These directors are, 
of course, Party men, of proletarian origin, i.e., city 
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workers in the old days. Now they are all over Russia, 
running gigantic enterprises. Many have not had much 
training for important executive posts but they have of 
necessity been precipitated into responsible positions 
for the Party does not trust the old intelligentsia, those 
who managed things in pre-revolutionary days. Fur- 
thermore, there are not enough of the latter to go 
around, with the rapid expansion of Russian industries, 
stores, schools, hospitals, and farms, even if they were 
entrusted with managerial duties. 

But Russia must still depend upon her former pro- 
fessional class to a marked degree. Communist youths 
have scarcely had the experience and training to take 
their places. One finds the older men everywhere work- 
ing as engineers, chemists, dentists, doctors, writers, 
teachers, and the like. Not infrequently there will be 
two men in a manager’s office; one an experienced man, 
a non-Party man, and of the suspected class, really run- 
ning the job, and another, a Party man, a watcher, 
exercising authority and learning the business so he can 
handle things himself sooner or later. 

These engineers and others of the older professional 
class receive the highest salaries in Russia. A capable, 
hard-working engineer in charge of designs in Grozny, 
received 600 roubles a month. Another one, in charge 
of research work, exceeded this, for he received 
bonuses for writing books on petroleum technology and 
contributing articles to the scientific press of Russia, 
and of the world. Party men salaries, up to very re- 
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cently, even that of the president of Grozneft, could 
not exceed 250 roubles. In Moscow the limit was 300 
roubles, I believe. Joseph Stalin himself could not re- 
ceive more than this sum. Lately the Party men in- 
creased their maximum salary 300 per cent. 

But many of the adult professional men live in daily 
fear. Few of them are in the Party, for nothing could 
make Communism palatable to the majority of Russian 
intellectuals, hence they are constantly under suspicion 
of not being sympathetic to Communist policies. They 
went down in the crash when the Bolshevists seized the 
Government reins and like everybody else who had any 
possessions of consequence, lost everything that was 
worth taking. Of course, the former aristocrats were 
the chief sufferers. Many were shot, or imprisoned, or 
escaped. But some, perhaps many, still live in Russia, 
the most outcast of the disenfranchised class. Trades- 
men also lost their status and possessions. Many of 
these were Jews and they have had to turn to new ways 
of living. But they are not persecuted any more and 
now can live in any part of Russia they desire. There 
are not many Jews in high Communist leadership. 
Trotsky was the most eminent one, with Litvinov, the 
Foreign Minister, now the most prominent. One must 
also mention Radek, able editor of Investia, one of the 
two big Moscow dailies. Radek, Kameniev, and Zino- 
viev, all Jews like Trotsky, were disciplined by Stalin at 
the time Trotsky was exiled. There are about 350,000 
in State service, and 3,000,000 in all Russia. Formerly 
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they could hold no office, nor buy land, and but few 
were admitted to the universities. There are no more 
pogroms. It is expected that some day they will have 
their own autonomous republic in North Crimea. How- 
ever, anti-Semitism still prevails among the people. 
State decrees cannot change the inner feeling of many 
of the adults. 

The directors of the various departments of the 
Grozneft Trust, all Communists, of course, were, with 
some exceptions, more or less suspicious of the Russian 
engineers, and kept them all the time under unfriendly 
supervision, and were constantly on the lookout for 
evidence of sabotage on their part. These directors, 
placed in charge of important work because they were 
loyal Bolshevists, frequently knew little of the engineer- 
ing fundamentals beneath the plans and specifications 
that were submitted to them, and were, to a consid- 
erable extent, at the mercy of the Russian engineers, 
supposing the latter were foolish enough to attempt 
any sabotage, or mislead the Communists in any way 
about projects, plans, or specifications on any phases of 
the technical work. It often startled me to note the 
quick suspicion that centered on some of the engineers 
when a controversial point developed and discussion 
revolved about changes in prearranged plans or revi- 
sion of reports already submitted. 

American engineers, on the other hand, are generally 
received by the Communists as experts in their line, 
fundamentally sound in their science, possessing the 
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latest and most approved practical methods, and pre- 
sumably of no disposition to meddle in or concern 
themselves with politics in the U.S.S.R. The Govern- 
ment'’s attitude toward the Russian engineers kept them 
more or less in terror of being accused for some mis- 
take they might make, and with my precipitation into 
their midst, they did everything possible to help me, to 
secure full co-operation from me, for their own protec- 
tion, and to shift as much of the responsibility to me as 
possible. I was exceedingly careful in the many confer- 
ences I attended with the directors and the engineers 
to shield the latter from criticism by their superiors and 
to shoulder the responsibility for mistakes that some- 
times occurred, or any changes that were made. It was 
pitiful at times to note the anxiety with which the 
Russian technologists would come into my office, in 
consternation, faces almost blanched, and with excited 
protestations that a certain drawing or plan had been 
made just as I had said, and that some error or change 
was not their performance. 

My first interpreter was arrested about two months 
after I arrived in Grozny. He had been educated at 
the University of Pennsylvania in the U.S.A., and had 
returned to Russia many years ago. Before the revolu- 
tion he had charge of oil production in the oil fields 
near Grozny, for a former owner. When he failed to 
appear one morning I asked where he was, and was told 
that he had gone to Moscow. It later developed that 
the O.G.P.U. had seized him, at night, and had depos- 
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ited him in a prison in Rostov, the capital of the North 
Caucasus. His wife was allowed to visit him occasion- 
ally and take food to him. At the end of about a year I 
was told that he had been shot for counter-revolution- 
ary activities, although I had no way of confirming the 
report. 

The immediate result of his incarceration was that 
his two children were taken out of school, his wife pro- 
ceeded to dispose of some of her possessions, a little 
jewelry and furniture, to provide food, and train fare 
to visit her husband, and the development of a feeling 
of panic among the other engineers and their families 
about the next person to be imprisoned. 

Just before I arrived in Grozny, a dozen or more 
engineers were arrested, among them some of the lead- 
ers of the industry. Every once in a while somebody 
would disappear. These arrests were not always con- 
fined to the engineers. Some of the workmen were 
taken, from time to time, for negligence or carelessness 
in their duties. I. remember a trial of some workmen 
that was held because they used Foamite,’ or probably 
too much of it, in putting out a small refinery blaze. 
Arrests were made, but as I recall it the imprisoned 
men were later released after a comparatively short 
incarceration. A gas explosion occurred in an apart- 
ment house and the plumber who had installed the pip- 
ing was imprisoned for carelessness. 

An oil well took fire in the Maikope district at the 


3A fire extinguishing compound, 
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eastern end of the Caucasus. It raged for about eight 
months and wasted an enormous quantity of oil and 
held back the development of the most promising oil 
field that Russia possesses. I attended one of the ses- 
sions where a group which had been arrested was being 
tried for negligence in allowing the fire to start. 
The Director of the whole district was facing his inter- 
rogators when I entered the building where the public 
trial was held. Two men and one woman were acting 
as judge and assessors. I heard the Director say that he 
had done the best he could in the matter of fire protec- 
tion, had expended all the money that was allotted to 
him for fire prevention, and that not enough soldiers, 
who, by the way, patrol all the oil fields, and in fact 
guard all plants, had been allotted to his district. I do 
not know what the outcome of the trial was. The fire 
was finally put out by tunnelling to the casing, tapping 
same, and diverting the oil. Rewards were given those 
who led the extinguishing work. 

Some engineers who were arrested in Grozny for 
sabotage were taken to Moscow and other places and 
placed at engineering work under guard. I believe that 
this finally happened to Professor Ramzin and others 
who were convicted of sabotage in the famous Moscow 
trial of the winter of 1930-31. They were first sen- 
tenced to be shot, then their sentences were commuted 
to imprisonment for periods ranging up to ten years. I 
was told that next they were put to work at their pro- 
fessions under guard, and finally released. 
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We, in the foreign colony, had no way of knowing 
whether or not counter-revolutionary activities pre- 
vailed among the suspected engineers in Grozny. They 
never said a word to us about it and, of course, would 
not tell us anything even if they had been implicated. 
They appeared to me to be working as faithfully and 
honestly as anybody I ever knew. Our dealings with 
them were almost wholly of a business nature. Only 
occasionally did any of them visit us in our homes. We 
discovered that they hesitated to become too intimate 
with us for fear of censure from the Party. I suppose 
that the latter did not want any of them to become so 
familiar with us as to confide in us and tell their 
troubles or their side of the situation. 

Of course, the present Government must have many 
internal and external enemies. Surely there must be a 
huge dispossessed class who hold a bitter feeling 
toward the Communists, and who await a day when the 
present régime will be overthrown and their possessions 
and former status returned to them, at least in some 
degree. But it seems to me that it is futile for any group 
in Russia to attempt activities counter to the present 
rulers, so carefully have the latter surrounded them- 
selves with precautions to prevent such occurrences. 
The O.G.P.U. are everywhere. There is a strong Party 
and Government following in every town. An army of 
600,000 men is maintained. The children, at least most 
of them, are growing up loyal Communists. As a conse- 
quence any movement of importance against the Gov- 
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ernment would be nipped in the bud almost before it 
could get started. 

Recently the Government has relieved the suspicion 
against the adult professional class to a considerable 
extent. The announcement is that they are not to be 
persecuted any more. I am sure that this must come as 
a tremendous relief to these people. Certainly they will 
be able to perform better work now. I assume that this 
is one of the reasons that the ban on them was lifted. 
Further, I suppose the Government feels that it has so 
convinced them of the futility of starting any counter- 
revolutionary work and has so impressed them with the 
sudden and drastic consequences of any such attempts 
that it feels that it can now adopt a more lenient policy 
toward them. 

Naturally our sympathies went out to them, those of 
us in the foreign colony, for they were of our kind, 
engineers and other technical men, and we felt keenly 
the difficulties under which they labored. Hundreds of 
times have I signed my name to calculations and plans 
and specifications, not only because it was my duty to 
do so as part of my contract in furnishing those things, 
but also at the insistence of the Russian engineers. Thus 
they were relieved of responsibility, and errors of judg- 
ment became mine and not theirs. 

Individually I believe that the Russian people are 
more friendly to visitors than any other people in the 
world. Among our Russian friends were many well- 
educated and cultured engineers, teachers, chemists, 
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geologists, and others of the adult professional class of 
the old régime now living under conditions they never 
dreamed would overtake them. They were desperately 
anxious to learn about matters in the outside world and 
eager to display that hospitality for which Russian folk 
of all classes are famous. Hence they sometimes over- 
came fear of censure from the Party and visited us at 
our apartment, and we visited them. Not infrequently 
they would telephone us not to come to their houses un- 
til they notified us. Apparently something had happened 
so that they felt it wise to forego too much fraterniza- 
tion for a time. 

There was our Russian teacher who imparted to us 
some of the mysteries of his language. He is the son 
of a former Admiral in the Czar’s navy and his people 
once owned one of the large estates of old Russia. Now 
he lives with his wife and family in a hut of scrupu- 
lously clean interior, but set in a mud-hole in the rear 
of another house. One dodges through a hole in a fence 
to visit him. Another friend, a young man, possessed 
enough old roubles left to him by his father to have 
made him rich for life, did they have their previous 
value at the present time. He is a technician, a junior 
engineer, and worked for me on some of my projects. 
Before I left Russia he could carry on an excellent 
conversation in English. One day he came to me with 
the news that he had been ordered to Rostov, a distant 
city, to work on the railroad because he had once per- 
formed railroad work. A general order had arrived 
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from Moscow saying that all those who had had rail- 
road experience must leave their present positions and 
go to stated centers to assist in raising the railway sys- 
tem out of the slough of disrepair and inefficiency into 
which it had fallen. He left, but later was able to con- 
vince the authorities that he was badly needed at his 
old post. Hence he returned to Grozny. 

The Director of one of the departments for which I 
worked was a Communist, of course, and in former 
days a mechanic in the oil fields. He extended every 
courtesy to me and I considered myself fortunate in 
having such a likeable chap to work with. He is an able 
man, one of the best leaders in Grozny, and was always 
on the lookout to do something to make our stay com- 
fortable and pleasant. I introduced the game of golf in 
our district, perhaps in all Russia, and he and I spent 
some time enjoying the pastime on a makeshift course 
we prepared out on the steppe. I used to wonder if the 
Bolshevists did not consider the game too bourgeoise 
for their country, but instead I was asked to lay out a 
good course adjacent to one of the club-houses, so that 
others could participate in it. 

My second interpreter was a Jew, who had spent ten 
years in America. All interpreters were told to always 
present the best side of Communist activities to for- 
eigners with whom they worked. He consistently tried 
to present the best possible side of these matters, but 
he learned that I would not readily accept explanations 
that did not look reasonable to me. He was told, as 
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were all interpreters, to report to the authorities every- 
thing of consequence that I said or did. He did not so 
inform me, but I learned from other sources that such 
was the case. 

A Cossack girl worked in my office as a translator. 
Her father, the Cossack chief of his home town and a 
former petroleum engineer of Grozny, had been ar- 
rested for alleged counter-revolutionary activities and 
his daughter lived in daily fear that the post would 
bring news of his execution. He was released after 
about two years’ incarceration. During his absence a 
delegation of Cossacks from a distant Caucasian town 
visited Grozny to honor the girl as their chief, since her 
father had apparently disappeared. They brought her 
presents, told her that they would send her a maid to 
do her housework, as befitted their leader, and were 
chagrined to learn that she had married a Russian, not 
a Cossack. 

Two of my engineer friends who daily worked with 
me had been officers in the White Army, but were now 
serving the Bolshevists faithfully and ably. There are 
many such all over Russia. The Communists have ex- 
tended to them the opportunity to prove their useful- 
ness to the new society by loyal and faithful work. 
But I am sure that they spend their days in no little 
apprehension. 

All foreigners were closely watched, but I was not 
conscious that I was under constant surveillance, al- 
though it frequently surprised me to learn that things 
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we said and did apparently to our own knowledge only, 
also became the knowledge of the authorities in the 
town. Sometimes we felt that Russian friends of ours 
displayed hostility to the Bolshevists and ridiculed 
some of their efforts only as a blind to draw us out and 
get us to commit ourselves freely to learn our true reac- 
tion to things Communistic. But of this I was by no 
means certain. 

We have pleasant recollections of many of our Rus- 
sian friends. Food and everything else was scarce, and 
the professional class with whom we worked and visited 
lived in a haunting fear that they might be arrested at 
any moment; but even under these circumstances they 
carried on with little outward show to us of the immi- 
nent danger that surrounded them. We dined with 
them at their homes occasionally and they visited us. 
It was surprising to note the really presentable table 
they would set for our entertainment. I often thought 
that it must have required days of scurrying around 
and tne expenditure of many hard-earned roubles to 
locate some of the edibles that they secured. 

The natives liked to serve the Americans and there 
was rivalry among them for positions of chauffeurs, 
laundresses, interpreters, and maids. Our maids lived 
off the fat of the land, comparatively speaking, for in 
an American family they secured all sorts of foodstuffs 
which were obtained with difficulty, or not at all, by the 
natives. All of those working for the foreigners re- 
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ceived gifts of food, clothing, and good tobacco, other- 
wise generally not obtainable by them at all. 

One day an article appeared in a Russian newspaper 
relating how some German foreign experts had offered 
some of their food to some Russian workmen, but that 
the latter had refused it, saying that they wanted only 
foreigners’ experience and not gifts. It has been my 
experience that few Russians will refuse gifts of food 
or clothing, or anything else for that matter. They have 
so little themselves and foreign experts have so much, 
comparatively speaking. Few expressions of gratitude 
have been so genuine as those extended to me by Rus- 
sian friends whom I have aided. 

We also received presents in return for things we 
tendered them, for it was against their code not to ex- 
tend some favor. We have a Russian rouble of the year 
1820; a book on Physics written in the Latin by Sir 
Isaac Newton; a handsome carafe for holding liquor; 
a valuable piece of tapestry, and a beautiful shawl of 
exquisite handwork. On Christmas and New Year's 
Day there would come to us hand-painted cards to send 
to our friends in the U.S.A. 

Clothing worn by our Russian friends was generally 
some odd combination of coats, vests and trousers, so 
difficult was it to obtain a whole suit of clothes. Caps 
were usually worn, for anything better was not only 
dificult to secure but was also a mark of the bour- 
geoise. Anything we could offer them in the way of 
clothing was eagerly accepted and highly prized. The 
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Russian shirt, the rubashka, a shirt worn outside the 
trousers with a belt around it, was much in evidence. 
Once in awhile one saw a highly embroidered and quite 
valuable one. In the wintertime, particularly in the 
northern part of Russia, a high, cone-shaped astrakhan 
wool hat is worn by those who can afford it. It is a 
good-looking top-piece. In the case of the girls their 
needlework ingenuity came into play and it was surpris- 
ing to note the really pleasing appearance some of them 
presented from a distressingly meagre wardrobe. But 
the rank and file of Russian women are as illy clothed 
as the men. Usually they wear shawls in place of hats. 
Toilet articles, like lipsticks, tooth brushes, combs, and 
the like, are scarce, and of poor quality. 

The Chechens, tribesmen of our district, had their 
own distinct custom. The men wore huge shaggy caps, 
winter and summer, shirts like those described above, 
and long boots. A dagger hung from the waist. Some 
of them, in the wintertime, wear a woolly cape sus- 
pended from a long stick resting across the shoulders. 
To see a Chechen with one of these capes on, coming 
across the steppe mounted on horseback, reminded one 
of a small sailboat in the distance. 
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Workmen 


N Grozny, and in all centers, the Trade Unions are 
important groups. Practically every worker belongs 
to some union. I believe that there are about twenty- 
five all told. I have attended their meetings and noted 
their deliberations with great interest. They exercise 
much authority in plant operations, but have been 
shorn of the full factory control that was once theirs. 
Their plan did not work out well. 

A man’s union card is a priceless possession. That 
and his co-operative card are cherished beyond almost 
everything else. The one entitles him to a job and all 
sorts of special privileges and the other grants him his 
food supply at the Government stores, and his rations 
of the foods more difficult to obtain. Special privileges 
can consist of protection by labor laws, reduction of 
taxes, social insurance, vacations with pay, free medical 
service, tickets for the theatres and other entertain- 
ments, and school privileges for his children. 

Trade Unions are supposed to serve as schools of 
Communism, and this they do through workers’ clubs 
which are found in every center. Here plays, legitimate 
and cinema, educational courses, lectures, Trade Union 
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meetings and elections, are constantly being held. 
There were three large clubhouses in our town. 

In 1931 there were 19,000,000 wage earners in the 
Soviet Union, of which 5,400,000 were industrial work- 
ers. Of the latter, 25 per cent were women. The Soviet 
Union has just sent out a call for 1,500,000 more 
women workers. Nurseries are provided to keep the 
babies while the women work. 

The working-days were of eleven and twelve hours 
before the revolution. Now, mainly, a seven-hour day 
prevails. Overtime work is permitted only under excep- 
tional conditions. No worker is allowed to work more 
than 120 overtime hours per year, nor more than four 
overtime hours each two consecutive days. The rate of 
pay is 150 per cent for the first hour and 200 per cent 
for succeeding hours. Children under fourteen years of 
age are forbidden to work in industry. The usual wage 
in our district was somewhere in the neighborhood of 
eighty to ninety roubles a month. 

Out of a man’s salary, and to my knowledge all of 
them are on a monthly basis, come various taxes which 
the Government levies. These include sums for the 
privilege of buying at the Government stores, the Party 
and Trade Union dues. I know that in some cases’ the 
total can amount to 33 per cent of a man’s wages. 
Party men particularly are supposed to donate freely 


1From a highly paid (relatively apeaking) engineer's salary. The workmen 
are taxed very little. 
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out of their stipends. They must also give up a great 
deal of their time to Party and Government matters. 

Government loans are issued from time to time and 
subscription to them is virtually compulsory. The most 
popular ones carry large rouble prizes for the lucky 
holders, but no interest. There are subscriptions for all 
sorts of things constantly appearing; say to build an 
aeroplane for the Government, or to relieve distress in 
some part of Russia, and for other matters. Not many 
refuse to donate if they can possibly do so, for this may 
invite some hostility from the leaders. 

Labor receives various free perquisites in addition to 
its money wage. What are known as social services 
prevail everywhere, and are constantly being devel- 
oped. Unemployed people receive funds from State 
insurance funds, depending upon a person’s salary. 

I was repeatedly told that there was a dearth of 
labor. There certainly is of skilled labor. The Commu- 
nists constantly announce this through their press and 
speeches, particularly pointing to America’s unem- 
ployed, 10,000,000 or 15,000,000, or whatever it is. 
I imagine that the Communists will put it high, and our 
Federal Government will make it low. At least I have 
read criticisms of the latter’s estimates. 

A sum equal to about 15 to 20 per cent of the wages 
is paid into the State and insurance fund by the fac- 
tories, collective farms, and other revenue-producing 
institutions; not by the employees. Provision is also 

made for sickness, accidents, maternity cases, housing, 
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funerals, and old age. Women before and after child- 
birth, for periods of eight weeks each way, are freed 
from work with full pay. Some nurseries are provided 
where babies are left while mothers are at work. An 
incapacitated person receives full pay for temporary 
disability and two-thirds to one-third pay for perma- 
nent disability. 

Rewards frequently come to a factory or an institu- 
tion. Better working conditions may be granted, or a 
better library, or a hospital, or better housing quarters. 
Some workers receive traveling scholarships abroad. 
Sometimes they receive money awards in lump sums, 
and more recently almost all workers have been put on 
a piecework basis. Badges of honor are distributed; 
usually the Lenin medal, or shock brigade certificates 
for meritorious work. Heads of departments receive 
one month’s vacation with full pay and free railroad 
fare to the resorts, while workers are given a two- 
weeks’ vacation. 

As far as vacations are concerned, I know that gen- 
erous ones are granted. All through the spring, summer 
and early fall men were away on their vacations. Fre- 
quently they went to the mineral spring resorts nearby 
in the Caucasus, or the Crimea—the north shore of the 
Black Sea. Here palaces and mansions of the former 
rich have been turned into resort hotels and sanitariums 
for the workers. To these places are also sent workers 
who are ill or who are convalescing from sickness. 

None of these places have the conveniences and 
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luxuries that we find in most of our resorts, but cer- 
tainly some of them are set in beautiful surroundings 
and where former mansions of the rich have been 
turned into holiday places or sanitariums, only repairs, 
better food and service are needed to make them 
highly desirable places. 

The walls of former elegant mansions now look 
down upon sights that would have been strange to them 
in the old days. Heavily booted and rough-shod feet 
track through marble halls once reserved for Russia’s 
old privileged gentry and nobility. Milady’s lovely 
boudoir sees an odd-looking procession of people en- 
sconce themselves within its once perfumed confines as 
vacationists or convalescent workmen come and go. 

The lord of the manor is no longer the former im- 
perious master. A workman, once satisfied to work on 
the estate, now as the respresentative of his Party, is 
boss of the whole place. Frequently enough he is quite 
muddled about how to keep things going, and ofttimes 
allows it to decay into a shabby and unpainted hulk, a 
shadow of its previous smartness. 

Despite the pressure put on the workers to stay at 
their work, the labor turnover is enormous. People are 
continually on the move in an endeavor to better their 
conditions. In other words, the Soviet Union labor 
program appears to be an attractive one: social insur- 
ance, short working-hours, holidays, participation of 
the workmen in plant management and the like. The 
beginning is surely a good one, but it sounds better on 
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paper than it really is. Wages are low, averaging 
around 80 roubles a month. It is difficult to find goods 
to buy after one gets paid. People are on rations, and 
the bungling, inefficiency, and mismanagement that goes 
on are great. Red tape abounds, and penalties are 
severe if one is suspected or accused of hindering the 
general program. Housing conditions are miserable. 

Shop committees in all plants and other institutions 
are elected by the workers, and these committees repre- 
sent the men in all relations with the management. Dis- 
putes which cannot be adjusted by the shop committees 
are referred to an arbitration group whose decisions 
are final. Strikes never occur, to my knowledge. Fre- 
quently, if not usually, just the reverse occurs, for I 
noted at the Trade Union meetings that workmen 
often exhorted the others to greater efforts in increas- 
ing production or producing efficiency. 

The workers criticize the management and each 
other. The lowest one on the staff can announce his 
grievance, or make his suggestions for increased pro- 
duction or better working conditions. So-called social 
competition groups are organized. These may be one 
group against another one performing similar work in 
the same plant, or between two identical plants, located 
in different cities. Thus competition is maintained so 
as to keep production at as high a level as possible and 
production costs down. Trade Union committees func- 
tion not only in the factories, but in all institutions, such 
as schools, nurseries and hospitals. 
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From time to time, workers, through their Trade 
Unions, fire their bosses, the directors. The latter al- 
ways has to have his ear to the ground to guard against 
dismissal by the workers. If he commits such an infrac- 
tion of the code as to strike a worker he will probably 
leave at once for Moscow to explain the episode as 
best he can. The worker gains more pay, but not much 
socially by being promoted to a directorship; only more 
responsibility, with not much additional deference. Bol- 
shevist leaders say that no deference is accorded them, 
but I noticed that this is not the case. It is unavoidable 
that they receive some. Furthermore, those who dem- 
onstrate their ability are held in high esteem. 

Collective management has slowly been abridged 
since Lenin turned the factories over to the workers 
twelve years ago. A recent order still further reduces 
the workers’ authority, due to the mess at the Nizhni 
Novgorod plant, and if the movement continues they 
may some day be reduced to the same participation that 
the American Trade Unions enjoy. However, they are 
still way ahead of the latter in their authority and 
privileges. 

Bulletin boards, or so-called factory-wall news- 
papers, are an important adjunct of all factories and 
institutions. Here unsigned criticisms are expressed of 
individuals whom somebody thinks are not doing good 
work, or who are getting too “high hat” or are not 
loyal to the Bolshevik system. Here, also, production 
figures are posted and the per cent completion of the 
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Five Year Plan recorded. In the case of a school, stu- 
dents’ ratings are shown so all can see them. I have 
noted schools in which the walls of the main hallway 
were so plastered with these reports, with slogans, 
statements of the progress of the Five Year Plan in 
many of its different phases, caricatures and drawings, 
that scarcely a bare place could be observed. Sometimes 
a section of the grounds surrounding an institution is 
filled with life-size wooden figures. I recall one group 
which depicted a group of workmen in which one was 
drunk, another lazy, and another diligent. 

Sometimes we ran across a slogan that we viewed 
with some perplexity. We stopped at a roadside inn on 
one of our journeys; just a shack where one could ob- 
tain some bread and tea. One of the slogans read: 
“The way to socialism is through a well-fed stomach.” 
I suppose that when the inn was first established it was 
expected that shortly an abundance of food would be 
served, hence the slogan was displayed in anticipation 
of that happy state of affairs. 

Another slogan in this same restaurant read: 
“Women must be released from the drudgery of the 
home.” This is one of the goals of Communism, to the 
extent at least that it is expected that some day all 
meals will be cooked in common kitchens of Community 
dwellings. 

The daily newspaper of our town carried accounts of 
the progress or delays of various departments of the 
petroleum industry, and of all the institutions, in fact. 
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Criticism was sometimes mercilessly expressed. I was 
asked on several occasions, in order to get more speed 
into my work, to publish in the daily paper, an account 
of what I was doing, so as to lay my projects before the 
workmen and get their active support and approval. 

I have often been asked if the city workmen are 
better off today in Russia than they were before the 
revolution. My reaction to the question, when first 
propounded, was that I would dislike to think that they 
were worse off in the old days. I was thinking of their 
miserable living conditions and pitiful material posses- 
sions; their clothes, and homes, of their food rations, 
their low wages, and the limited, almost negligible, 
supply of goods available at the stores. 

As nearly as I can determine from many inquiries I 
made into the matter, I have concluded that under the 
Czar, workmen worked longer hours, that no social 
insurance prevailed, rest days were fewer and wages 
lower, although the rouble had greater purchasing 
power. There were goods in the stores for those who 
could buy them, plenty of food for some people, and 
enough of a limited variety for the masses, except dur- 
ing famines or periods of reduced crops, such as also 
occur at the present time. These famines mainly affect 
the peasants. 

The Government was autocratic, like the present 
one, although I can scarcely believe that it exercised the 
tyranny over its people that the Soviet Government 
does, and kept them in as much fear and terror. I am 
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sure that the old order did not slaughter as many 
people as have the Bolshevists, although I am now 
thinking of the Kulak peasants and the former upper 
class. 

Schooling facilities were formerly limited, whereas 
now they are universal. Workmen have a voice in fac- 
tory management and in all affairs, unknown before, 
and justice to those in Government favor, which means 
most of the people, is now more fairly dispensed. Here 
one has to exclude the activities of the G.P.U., and the 
latter’s treatment of everybody suspected, rightly or 
wrongly, of counter-revolutionary acts. But this organ- 
ization had its counterpart in the secret service of the 
Imperial Government. 

Amusements and recreations available for the 
masses are in greater variety and accessibility than be- 
fore. I have in mind the operas, theatres, amusement 
halls, the band concerts, museums, athletic contests, and 
parks. 

Religious liberty, free speech and a free press do not 
exist for anybody in Russia. The old Russian Church 
was intolerant, but it did not destroy the churches of 
other denominations, and there was more freedom of 
speech and the press, although by no means comparable 
to that enjoyed in the U.S.A. 

Conditions of the future remain to be seen, but there 
seems to be much more ahead for the Russian youths 
than under the old system. With the development of 
the country’s natural resources the welfare and com- 
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forts of the people should increase. This should be a 
reasonable assumption, for profits will not go to only a 
few people. The old Government did comparatively 
little to develop its resources, at least compared to the 
way other great nations advanced, and a small privi- 
leged group enjoyed the results. Just prior to the 
World War there was an orgy of trust combinations, 
stock swindling, and profiteering, not unlike that which 
we have witnessed in our own country. A certain three 
master minds of big business, Yaroshinsky, Batolin, 
and Pootiloff, took over a dizzy list of industries, and 
banks, and proceeded to inaugurate a Wall Street of 
Russia. There is nothing like that in the Soviet Union 
today. If any corruption exists in high places it is pretty 
well hidden. Certainly nothing exists like the old crowd 
of spending schemers, including the Imperial relatives, 
who drained the national treasury, and maintained an 
atmosphere of intrigue and corruption. 

The net result is, I would say, that the scales tip in 
favor of present conditions, although viewed from the 
standpoint of the average American workman the Rus- 
sian one has little, but compared to their former status 
they probably possess enough so that little as they may 
dislike their present bosses, many would not care to 
return to the old days; a majority, I believe. 

This discussion centers around the city workmen. 
Anybody who possessed anything of consequence in the 
old days, with possibly a few exceptions, think little 
enough of present-day Russia. The peasants are some- 
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body else again. They have, in the main, fought the 
Bolshevists so desperately, openly or passively, that 
their reaction to the present system is pretty well 
known. There are exceptions, plenty of them, but I am 
thinking of the majority. The Soviet Government has 
yet to demonstrate that peasant status, and peasant 
grain production, are to be greatly improved. I think 
they will. 

Of course the peasant is supposed, in the collectives, 
to share in the same privileges as the city workman. He 
becomes a member of the Trade Unions, votes in the 
self-governing committees, works short hours, or is 
supposed to, enjoys all the social insurances, such as 
they are, and sees his children being educated. The 
family income, in cash, used to be about $150 to $200 
per year. Members of some collectives are now paid 
fifty cents per day. 

All of these advantages he possesses at the more 
advanced collectives; the State farms, and the com- 
munes, and one can be impressed with the progress 
made if one visits the more highly developed ones; the 
show places. But in a huge number of others much re- 
mains to be done. In fact, such a small beginning has 
been made that one is not at all impressed. If his condi- 
tion is better today it must have been terrible in former 
days. Then as now he was caught in the scissors of 
little income and high-priced store goods. 
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HE American press has heralded the fact that the 
Soviet Government has returned in considerable 
degree to capitalistic methods because workers in Rus- 
sia have recently been put on a piecework basis as an 
incentive for them to do better work. But all during my 
sojourn in Russia I noticed that workers received differ- 
ent wages, and that there was inequality among the 
people. It is stated that in the future Communist 
State money will possess little significance. Everybody 
will be cared for in old age and sickness, and education- 
ally, and there will be no necessity for accumulating 
money. It is said that there will be so little if any differ- 
ence in the material possessions of the people that envy 
and malice will not be excited and hence many of the 
difficulties that bedevil present civilization will disap- 
pear. It is (or was) the broad Soviet principle to fix 
wages on the basis of the amount the State can pay, not 
how little the worker will take, and goods, sold on the 
plan of how little they can be sold for, not how much 
can be exacted. 
But at the present time there is inequality. A small 
group, comparatively speaking, run the whole country, 
and enjoy the prestige that accompanies their leader- 
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ship. Workers are paid on a piecework basis and 
material rewards, usually small ones, both group and 
individual, are given. These matters are not in keeping 
with the doctrines of Marx. Lenin, in 1921, had to 
capitulate to capitalistic methods, when he inaugurated 
the NEP (New Economic Policy). Similarly Stalin, 
after reversing Lenin when the latter died, has also had 
to change in some degree. 

Workers of the cities and peasants on the collective 
farms have the same social standing as the directors of 
the enterprises so that one’s standing is not improved 
by promotion, at least theoretically; but higher wages 
are paid the leaders, and their accommodations are 
usually better, also their food supply, although not 
always. Still, I noticed that unavoidable prestige accom- 
panied their leadership, although there always hovered 
over them the possibility that they might be demoted 
by the workers, the latter acting through the Trade 
Unions. 

Workers are supreme in everything—food, living 
quarters, theatre tickets, railroad tickets, schooling 
facilities, and the like are theirs in first measure. Next 
come the intellectual group, the engineers, chemists, 
other scientists, dentists, writers, musicians, and the 
clerical forces. The third class comprises the priests, 
former merchants, landlords, former members of the 
aristocracy, present private traders, and employers of 
labor. This class receives no consideration, no food nor 
Trade Union cards, and the worst living quarters. 
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Some betterment of the conditions of the old intellec- 
tual class has recently occurred under Moscow’s orders, 
but they still cannot be considered of the inner circle— 
full workmen’s confidence. 

Of course there are not now the vast differences that 
existed in former days, not by any means, and I suppose 
there never will be again, no matter what the outcome 
of the present experiment. But there is a considerable 
difference in wages. Maids, for instance, are paid 
fifteen roubles a month. They also receive food and 
lodging and some clothing, and are granted one holiday 
in five days like anybody else. One of the Russian tech- 
nologists in Grozny received somewhere between 600 
and 1,000 roubles a month. Party men in Grozny re- 
ceived a maximum of 250 roubles. The chief engineer 
of the gas department, not a Party man, received 350 
roubles. Recently Party men increased their salaries to 
a maximum of 900 roubles a month. This action puts 
their wages on a par with the highest paid engineers. 

The janitor of our apartment house was paid thirty- 
five roubles, although he may have received free rent 
and other things. Unskilled labor received about sev- 
enty roubles a month, and skilled labor about eighty- 
five roubles. These wages vary in different parts of the 
country, but they are low everywhere, although I heard 
of an engineer in Baku who had received a bonus of 
many thousands of roubles for inventing a drilling 
method. This consisted of the application of a steam 
turbine as motive power for a rotary rig. This man was 
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in the U.S.A. last year demonstrating his invention. 

A rouble is worth, at the normal rate of exchange, 
about fifty cents. However, it has no international rat- 
ing and can be purchased in adjoining countries for 
four to ten cents. This is about its buying power, I 
should say, in terms of currency and goods in America. 

It must be kept in mind, of course, in comparing 
Russian and American wages, that they are lower 
everywhere in Europe. In Poland, for instance, a la- 
borer receives only sixty-five cents a day, and a plumber 
one dollar and a quarter per day. Labor in France 
receives ninety cents per day, but social insurance is 
more highly developed than in the U.S.A. 

There are still all classes of people, including the 
tribal people, the ignorant peasant (the mujhik), the 
workers of the cities, the intelligentsia, and the leaders 
of the Party and Government. Classes have by no 
means been leveled or raised all to the same standing, 
literally speaking. It stands to reason that many de- 
velop ahead of the others, and possess more ability and 
diligence. There must be a Stalin and other Party 
leaders. 

It will be a long time before the peasants’ living and 
cultural status will be greatly improved, judging from 
what I saw of them, and after fourteen years of Com- 
munism. Scarcely a beginning has been made to improve 
village life, so tremendous is the task ahead. However, 
in some sections a great deal has been done. 

Party men enjoy such favors and privileges as can 
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be secured. This is particularly true of the leaders. 
Many of them have the use of an automobile, not for 
just pleasure riding I would say, but to be used in their 
daily and nightly duties. I noticed that if anybody had 
good cigarettes the Party leaders had them, and that 
usually they also had the best accommodations on the 
trains. They could set out a good dinner, or even a 
banquet on occasion, and their housing facilities were 
usually of the best. They had comfortable offices to 
work in, in most cases. Most of the things they pos- 
sessed or enjoyed would not be considered much from 
the standpoint of an ordinary American executive, but 
still things that they had were usually (not always) 
ahead of what most other city workers had, and way 
ahead of the possessions of the peasant. Of course, the 
disenfranchised class are way down the scale, as far as 
their material possessions are concerned, or their op- 
portunities for advancement. 

Party members pay for their privileges in sacrifices 
of leisure. They all must give extra service to their 
community, even though it be difficult or distasteful. 
They are constantly under supervision by others to note 
that they work hard and set a good example for their 
community in their daily lives. 

It is the average American conception of the Soviet 
State that everybody has been leveled to the same 
status in life and that not enough incentive is provided 
to develop the ablest individuals. The latter may be 
true, but people in Russia are not on an equal basis. 
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The main difference between the Soviet Union and the 
U.S.A. is that in the former place large material re- 
wards do not await individual enterprise. All other 
rewards of power, trust, responsibility and public es- 
teem are available. The State is trying to convince the 
children that these rewards are sufficient. On the mate- 
rial side some people at the present time possess more 
than others, better housing conditions, or food, or 
clothes, possibly the use of an automobile, mainly for 
business purposes, but, with a few exceptions, the best 
of these things do not compare favorably with the 
possessions of the average American skilled workman. 

It is also a trite and common expression of outside 
observers of the Russian Communist State that people 
cannot be made equal, but I suspect that the Soviet lead- 
ers know this as well as anybody else, and I question if 
the more responsible of them ever thought that they 
could put everybody in their country on the same foot- 
ing. All that can be done is to present better oppor- 
tunities for their people than before existed, to reduce 
the unearned privileges enjoyed by special classes, and 
to establish rewards for endeavor, talent, and ability 
on a reasonable basis. This is a huge order for through 
the centuries these aims have been common to all pro- 
gressive States, and even the backward ones have made 
some advances. The old Russian system needed changes 
and the Soviet Union certainly has made them, and in 
the general direction of the objectives above stated. 
Of that I am sure there can be no serious doubt. 
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It is a perplexing and to date an insoluble thing this 
endeavor to establish reasonable equity and rewards 
among the classes. Too many factors are involved. 
People are not equal and cannot live on an equal basis. 
At least this has not occurred as yet. No two people are 
alike, let alone scores or hundreds of millions of them. 
Greed, hate, selfishness, cunning, ruthlessness, in- 
competency, shiftlessness, and love, charity, ability, 
talent, diligence, and ambition; all of these traits in 
various mixtures make up the human animal. Further- 
more, people’s emotions and reactions change as they 
advance from humble station or want or poverty to 
leadership or fortune, or as they descend from the 


latter. 
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Finance 


ONEY is still a medium of exchange in Soviet 
Russia, although during our residence there 
private trade approached the nature of barter at times, 
so low did the rouble sink in value. The peasants at the 
bazaars constantly importuned people, particularly we 
foreigners, for clothing, in exchange for food. Theo- 
retically, at least, in the future Communists’ State, 
barter will be used entirely; for instance, by the co- 
operatives exchanging farm products for manufactured 
goods. But at the present time wages are paid, just like 
in all countries, and on a piecework basis. There is 
budgetry accounting, an income tax running up to 90 
per cent, bonds paying a fixed rate of interest, and 
Soviet factories are supposed to earn a profit. 

During the Bolshevist period which ended in 1921, 
money was abolished. One could ride on a tramcar free, 
or enjoy other privileges free, but money is now an 
essential medium of exchange just as in other countries. 

The money takes the form of one-, three-, five- and 
ten- and higher-rouble paper bills, and a collection of 
silver and copper coins. The paper money is of poor 
quality and quickly tears and deteriorates. I also sus- 
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pect that the metal coins are of inferior quality. The 
ten-rouble note, the Chervontzi, is the financial unit. 
Wages are paid to the people and they in turn pay 
most of it back to the Government through the stores 
and other agencies owned by the State. I believe that 
about 5,000,000 roubles are in circulation’ and there is 
said to be a metal reserve of 12% per cent of this 
value. Whether the printing presses are humming away 
making money in excess of this metal reserve, I do not 
know. But the rouble depreciated much in value during 
the eighteen months we were in Russia, because goods 
at the private stores cost several times as much when 
we left as when we first arrived. Even in a country 
where the money has no international rating and from 
which few natives go and return, the people sensed, in 
some mysterious way, the depreciating value of their 
currency and each month that we lived in Russia the 
rouble bought less and less in the way of goods at the 
Government stores and private markets and booths. 
The Imperial Russian Government had gold stocks 
of $750,000,000. But these disappeared during the 
revolution. Now the Soviet Government has accumu- 
lated $300,000,000 in gold and other metals and valu- 
ables, and this sum constitutes the Government’s means 
of maintaining its credit position since exports have 
been falling off and debts have been accumulating. 
Russia mines about 1,000,000 ounces of gold a year, 


1That in the U. S. A. is about $5,000,000,000. We have about $4,000,000,- 
000 in gold. 
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the U.S.A. 2,100,000 ounces, Canada 2,700,000 
ounces, and the Transvaal 11,000,000 ounces. The 
world’s production is 21,000,000 ounces. Gold is usu- 
ally worth about $20 an ounce. 

Some Russian economists say that their country’s 
reserves lie in their immense undeveloped resources and 
that a large metal reserve is not needed. This is true 
only if the reserves are quickly available and can be 
sold to meet foreign commitments, because foreign 
money is needed to pay for imports purchased to meet 
the needs of the Five Year Plan. For this reason every- 
thing possible is exported. The world depression has 
hurt Russian business because much more goods (prob- 
ably 50 per cent) now has to be exported to secure 
funds equivalent to former exports. 

The government became pressed for cash at different 
times during my stay and paid employees in scrip, good 
at the Government stores. But this worked a hardship 
because this scrip was not acceptable at the private 
markets, hence the people could not supplement their 
Government rations with food from the markets. Fre- 
quently the Grozneft Trust was weeks behind in paying 
anything to the employees. At times, an abundance of 
some commodity would appear in town; say a carload 
of sugar. I was told that this was done mainly for the 
purpose of drawing money out of its hoarding places. 

These things indicated that the Government was 
trying desperately to avoid too great inflation of the 
rouble. I have a 1,000,000,000 rouble note in my pos- 
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session. It was money of the Kerensky régime, and 
would not buy a package of cigarettes at that time. The 
Communists themselves went through an inflation 
ordeal. In 1923 they wiped out the old currency and 
started a new deal. Of course, currency inflation in- 
curred in Germany and other countries following the 
war. A woman would go to market with a basketful of 
marks or kronin. With a stroke of her official pen the 
French Government repudiated 75 per cent of her 
internal debt when she stabilized the franc at four 
cents. This is confiscation. France in return got a bitter 
dose of repudiation when England went off the gold 
standard. I might add that we in the U.S.A. have not 
in recent months been too sure of the future of our own 
currency. 

While I was in Russia the people began hoarding 
metal coins, feeling that this currency would possess 
value even if the paper money fell to a low or zero 
value, but this practice was stopped, or at least greatly 
reduced, by the Government arresting those who were 
found with an undue amount of coins in their posses- 
sion. Some of the hoarders in Moscow were shot. 
Whether or not this happened in our town I do not 
know; probably not. But much could occur that I knew 
nothing about. No doubt the scarcity of coins consti- 
tuted a hardship on the people. I repeatedly tried to 
buy small articles during the shortage, but received no 


change for a paper rouble; or at most only a paper 
receipt. 


Every effort is made to secure foreign money chiefly 
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by exporting goods, but also by encouraging its expen- 
diture by foreign tourists and residents in Russia. One 
can buy roubles outside of the country for as little as 
five cents, perhaps less in some cities, but in Russia the 
exchange rate is about fifty cents. But it is almost im- 
possible to get roubles changed back into dollars at all. 
There are stores in Moscow, and I suppose in other big 
centers also, where goods are sold only for foreign 
money, and also booths at the tourist agencies and in 
the hotels. 

The banking system is entirely under the State Gov- 
ernment. The State bank has one department where 
short-term credits are extended to the more profitable 
industries and institutions, and another one which 
grants long terms to the less profitable ones. There are 
also departments for agriculture and for foreign trade. 
The State bank has its own economists for supervising 
the budgets and financial plans of the various trusts and 
takes an active part in drawing them up; thus control 
of credit and engineering is combined in a more rigid 
way than in our country. Too often, here, the issuance 
of credit is not founded upon good financial and engi- 
neering plans of the borrowers, but is influenced by 
opportunities for profit by the banks. The Kreuger 
bubble has shown how credit is sometimes obtained 
from our banks, and if the details of the long list of 
borrowings, profiteerings, underwritings, promotions, 
flotations, stock waterings, and wash sales, indulged in 
by our financial institutions, particularly in the past dec- 
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ade, were fully exposed to our people they would stand 
aghast at the cupidity, selfishness and criminality that 
would be disclosed. 

The Soviet national income will be about 45,000,- 
000,000" roubles in 1932. Huge industrials, State 
trade, banks, forests, etc., furnish 800,000,000 roubles 
in taxes. There are taxes on incomes which take the 
form of Party and Trade Union dues, and those paid 
for the privilege of belonging to the co-operatives for 
buying food and other goods from them. The income 
from transportation is 2,000,000,000 roubles and from 
State loans about 1,000,000,000 roubles. Of the total 
budget about one-fourth is spent on transportation and 
one-fourth on industry, trade, agriculture, and other 
branches of economic life. The military establishment 
takes about 900,000,000 roubles. 

The rouble has no international rating. This would 
require large Soviet bank balances or gold in foreign 
centers, and these do not exist. But as already stated, 
one can buy Russian roubles in most European centers 
at any price from five to ten cents per rouble. One 
goes to the American Express Company in Berlin, say, 
and states how many roubles are required, and is told 
the current value of them. Then one reappears some 
hours later, or possibly the next day, and secures the 
roubles. Presumably the express company and banks 
and other agencies inform some Russian expatriate or 
other person who have come from Russia since the 


‘That af the U. S. A. waa $54,000,000,000 in 1931. In 1929 it waa $90,- 
000,000,000, 
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establishment of the present fiscal system in 1922, that 
roubles are wanted and that person appears with the 
necessary amount. Possibly the banks keep them on 
hand all the time, for all I know. 

The Soviet Government does not allow roubles to be 
sent or taken out of the country. Thus it endeavors to 
suppress speculation in them. Even so, many find their 
way out. Foreigners are not searched when they enter 
and leave the country, to my knowledge. 

Even as the Soviet rouble has sunk in buying power 
to a level above discussed, and is worth only a tenth of 
its normal value at some European bootleg exchanges, 
the old Czar rouble was sharply in the toboggan when 
the Bolshevists seized the Government, being worth 
only one-eighth of its face value. 

People attempt to save money in Russia the same as 
in other countries. The system has not developed to a 
point where the Communists say money accumulation 
by the individual will not be necessary because of State 
ownership of everything, and its ability and function to 
provide economic independence for everybody in old 
age, sickness, and accidents, and where everybody will 
be employed, everybody well cared for, and where 
goods will be bartered. In fact, by means of slogans 
and other forms of propaganda the Government en- 
joins the people to apply the principles of thrift and 
save money and not waste it by unnecessary and unwise 
expenditures. Particularly are people urged to purchase 
Government bonds. Many State loans have been issued. 
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Participation in them is virtually compulsory, at least 
if the Government suspects a person of having some 
excess roubles. The most popular State loans are those 
that are issued in the form of lotteries. Instead of inter- 
est rates the bonds carry prizes for the lucky holders. 
Savings bank deposits increased from 173,000,000 
roubles in 1927 to 700,000,000 roubles in 1930. In the 
U.S.A. there are about $29,000,000,000 in the savings 
banks. 

I never was able to determine just how much money 
a native is allowed to accumulate, although I made 
inquiries. I finally concluded that there is no fixed rule 
and that it is perhaps unnecessary to establish a limit 
because of the ability of but few people to accumulate 
very much. People are not allowed to possess gold and 
if they have any jewelry they keep it well hidden. A per- 
son can own a modest home and such furnishings as he 
can procure to put in it. But I noted that these were all 
plain and simple. Certainly there is no evidence of pros- 
perity or affluence on anybody’s part. In fact, there had 
better not be, particularly on the part of the former 
upper class. Income taxes are as high as go per cent. 

The Five Year Plan calls for an investment of about 
65,000,000,000 roubles, 23,000,000,000 for agricul- 
ture and the rest for the industries. Thus enormous 
sums are needed. 

I have often been asked about Russia’s ability to pay 
for goods sold to them on credit. Many more concerns, 
than already do so, would like to sell goods to Russia, 
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but hesitate about the credit terms; and Russia is ask- 
ing for more and more credit. To my knowledge, all 
obligations have thus far been met, amounting to about 
$2,700,000,000 in eight years. 

It is certain, however, that the Soviet Government 
has to export almost 50 per cent more goods than was 
the case two years ago to receive the same amount of 
foreign currency as was then received. This is because 
of the world depression. Further discontent among 
many peasants has reached a point where they are 
again backward in supplying grain; this time in part be- 
cause of an inadequate supply of manufactured goods 
tendered them in return. Also crops in 1931 and 1932 
did not appear in the abundance of the 1930 season be- 
cause of lack of rain, and the retention of grain by the 
farm co-operatives. They were originally told to keep 
what they needed but their self-expressed wants inter- 
fered badly with the Government's requirements. These 
symptoms made themselves manifest in a slackening of 
foreign grain exports. An unfavorable foreign trade 
balance of $150,000,000 per year now operates against 
Soviet Russia. It is growing too fast in the eyes of 
world economists. The Soviet Government has out- 
standing foreign obligations of about $450,000,000, 
most of which has to be paid by the end of 1932. This 
is equal to the value of Russian exports for one year. 
Further, most foreign observers have the feeling that 
there are disappointments in the industrialism of the 
country, despite the announcement that the original 
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Five Year Plan is proceeding satisfactorily,” and that 
plants that were expected to pay dividends before this 
time, or shortly in the future, are not fully coming up 
to expectations. Germany, which has the most impor- 
tant stake, $280,000,000, in Soviet solvency, has lately 
extended her trade with the later country in an en- 
deavor to import more Russian goods so as to reduce 
that country’s obligations to herself. Russia’s immedi- 
ate credit position seems to be in the hands of Germany. 

At the present time Soviet notes issued to foreigners 
for goods purchased from the latter can be discounted 
at values as little as 65 per cent of their face value. 
Hence the business world is not very enthusiastic about 
Soviet credit, despite the fact that the Government has 
asked for no moratorium on its indebtedness. The Bol- 
shevists’ background makes their creditors nervous, al- 
though Russia is more or less unique in the promptness 
with which it pays its bills . 


Particularly is it said that the revised objectives of the original five year 
plan are not being met in important cases. 
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HE Christian and other religions travel a rough 

road in Russia today. Worship proceeds under 
difficulties and the children are being taught Atheism, 
or what can be called the Communist religion; a very 
material one. Persecution occurs and the most rabid 
form of intolerance exists. 

The old Russian Church, the Greek Orthodox, 
worked hand-in-glove with the State, was partly sup- 
ported by it, and the Czar, the “Little Father,” was its 
spiritual leader. It is said that in espionage it was a tool 
of the State; sometimes through the confessional, and 
that it was as reactionary as the State itself. In a 
huddle of pitiful houses, the church stood proudly, and 
many still do—the only pretentious edifice in the group. 
The priest was once the most important personage in 
the village. Now he is a pitiable object. 

The nation’s life was dominated by religion, and 
those of the State faith were intolerant of other creeds, 
although Baptist, Lutheran, Catholic, Mohammedan, 
and other faiths had their followings. Religious holi- 
days were the most important ones: Easter, Christmas, 
Namedays, and the like. Fétes lasted for several days, 
with eating, dancing, singing, visiting, and story telling 
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as the diversions. On fête days there was much 
drunkenness. 

Services in Russian churches were, and still are beau- 
tiful, and one cannot doubt that reverence exists, but 
ritual and ceremony characterize the worship, with 
little preaching and teaching as they are known in our 
churches. Political and social problems of the day were 
not touched upon, but ignorance and superstition were 
fostered; at least in the village parishes. An insult to 
the thinking people of Russia was the evil and dissolute 
Rasputin’s elevation to high places in court circles and 
his control over the imperial family. 

On the other hand, there were some liberal-minded 
priests in the Church who inclined to the left and inter- 
ested themselves in movements to correct some of old 
Russia’s political, social and economic weaknesses. 
Some of the more radical ones have spent some of their 
years in prison for their efforts. Many were members 
of the old Zemstvos, governing bodies in the provinces 
which guided local improvements and educational and 
farming methods. A priest led the striking workers of 
Petrograd in the bloody revolution of 1905. 

It was not difficult to wean many of the peasants 
away from the Church under vigorous onslaught by the 
Communists, for they were never spiritually religious, 
in the main. Most of their superstitions were disclosed 
to them, and it pleased many of them that no more gifts 
had to be tendered the church. 

The Church could not help but be the enemy of the 
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Communist Government and the latter determined to 
crush it. But worship still goes on. Many churches have 
been destroyed or converted to other uses, and their 
valuables confiscated. They have been turned into 
schools, clubs, and the like, but probably one-half of 
them still persist, and on Sundays they are partly filled 
with worshippers, mainly adult people. 

While we were in Russia there came a vigorous out- 
cry from the foreign press, particularly from the 
Roman Catholic Church, against religious persecution 
in Russia. Subsequently the Soviet Government relieved 
the pressure against the Church to a considerable ex- 
tent, although I am sure that they would deny any 
subservience to the protests. I assumed, whether rightly 
or not I do not know, that the State, finding itself en- 
gaged in a huge international trade with foreign coun- 
tries, did not care to antagonize them too much on 
religious matters, but most likely the authorities 
learned that it was impossible to kill religion by exter- 
mination of the churches and other persecutions to 
which they subjected the worshippers. 

There are still untold numbers of Russians who 
desire their Church. It could scarcely be otherwise, for 
through the centuries the latter has been an integral 
part of their lives. Many Russian homes still contain 
icons; frequently carved images of Jesus or the Virgin 
Mary, some of them of considerable intrinsic value. 
In some homes candles or kerosene wicks are still con- 
tinually kept burning before these icons. The fierce re- 
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tention by many adults of their religious beliefs become 
evident to every visitor who stays in Russia a consider- 
able time, although they are fearful to exhibit much 
outward manifestation. Homes are divided, not only on 
religious questions, but on the entire subject of Com- 
munism. It is usually the children against the parents, 
but husbands and wives engage in many bitter quarrels. 
Results of these differences are often tragic. An old 
lady in the apartment under ours spent much of her 
time crying because her Communist son-in-law forbade 
her participation in religious matters or her retention 
of the family icons. 

Petitions are frequently circulated among a parish 
to secure signatures of the majority to suppress a cer- 
tain church, But these petitions carry the weight of the 
State behind them, and just because the necessary signa- 
tures are obtained it does not follow that the real 
approval of a majority is secured. In Grozny I recall 
that two churches were closed or diverted to other uses. 
Three still persist, including a Mohammedan one for 
the Chechens. 

The youth are taught Atheism as part of their daily 
diet; thus they are against religion. Sooner or later 
present adult worshippers will die off. Hence an effec- 
tive plan is used to stamp out the Church. The children 
come much more under the influence of the State than 
of their parents and those of the latter who resent the 
Soviet policy, and undoubtedly some of them fiercely 
do, have but little influence in molding the lives of their 
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offspring. Furthermore, the State can strike hard if 
the parents present much opposition. A Communist 
group, called the Union of the Godless, took over 
active hostility against the Church in 1923, and since 
that time has ceaselessly waged a campaign against it. 
It publishes a paper called the Godless and several 
other magazines. All other agencies are used to dis- 
seminate Atheism. These include the theatres, motion 
picture films, the radio, newspapers, books and lectures. 
A phrase that the Communists repeat many times is 
that “religion is opium for the people.” It originated 
with Marx and was a favorite slogan of Lenin’s. Mock- 
ery is made of religious practices such as the blessing 
of newly plowed ground by the priests and the kissing 
of icons. Priests are caricatured and persecuted. 

I well remember an Easter service we attended in 
Grozny. Easter is the big religious day and follows 
an abstinence period—a Lenten session. Service began 
at twelve o’clock midnight and lasted until about five 
o'clock in the morning. The church was packed. We 
were asked to come to the altar beside the priests as 
they went through the ceremony. Part of the time they 
mingled with the congregation or went into the church- 
yard in conducting the rites. All through the long hours 
of the service the people stood on their feet. Much of 
the time was devoted to a chant by the head priest and 
a response from the congregation. In seeming defiance 
of their persecutors they sang back to the priest, over 
and over again, the phrase: 
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“Christ has arisen, yea, verily, he has arisen.” 

As we came out of the church and walked through 
the streets on our way home we noticed an anti-Christ 
moving picture that was being thrown on the walls of a 
building near the church. 

Rites are performed at the cemeteries the week fol- 
lowing Easter. Here the people repair and cover the 
graves of their dead ones with food. Then the priest 
comes around and blesses it and after that it is dis- 
tributed to the poorer class of people who throng the 
place anticipating a feast. Mrs. Burrell was an inter- 
ested observer of the ceremonies one day, and found 
herself surrounded by crowds of curious and friendly 
people all the time she was there. Early the next morn- 
ing a delegation of Russian women knocked at our 
door. They informed Mrs. Burrell that they repre- 
sented many women of the town who had drunk a toast 
to her the previous night and wished to express their 
gratitude for her presence at the cemetery. They said 
that this indicated that Mrs. Burrell believed in God 
and was one of them. The Christian religion still sur- 
vives in Russia. 

While the Bolshevists deny the existence of God, or 
a soul, they teach those things—Christian ethics they 
may be called—that are also fundamentals of the 
Christian religion. Children are not growing up in 
wickedness and unrighteousness, but are taught hon- 
esty, loyalty, faithfulness and integrity. However, it is 
difficult for me to reconcile these virtues with the simul- 
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taneous teaching of class hate, the overthrow of capi- 
talistic Governments, and government by force as long 
as this is thought necessary by the Bolshevist leaders. 
Social justice for the common. man, faith in him, and 
equal brotherhood for all but the so-called upper and 
exploiting classes are also tenets of the Soviet creed. 

Intolerance, in a greater or lesser degree, is charac- 
teristic of all religious bodies, but the Communists 
carry their intolerance to the utmost extremes, and 
disseminate their views, like other faiths, on a world- 
wide scale. 

I have often heard it said that Russia, as no other 
nation, can persist without the Christian religion or its 
equivalent; something other than the materialism of 
the Communists. This sounds reasonable, based upon 
history to the present time, but some people will not 
accept such a prophecy; certainly the Communists do 
not. I asked Maurice Hindus, born a Russian peasant 
and noted as a writer and lecturer on Russian condi- 
tions, his answer to this statement. He replied that the 
Russian peasant was never religious. Whether or not 
this is an adequate answer I do not know. Anyhow, I 
know of no better one. 

One wonders what will be the result of inculcating a 
nation of children with a feeling of hatred; hatred 
toward the ruling, upper, and owning classes of the 
world. Some day there will be fully developed millions 
of haters, who firmly believe that to liberate the work- 
man of the world and to form a Commonwealth of 
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Soviet States there must be fought a series of vicious 
and nation-destroying revolutions. 

On a somewhat lesser scale, and in more modest de- 
gree, the German boys of the Kaiser’s day were made 
ready to win their place in the sun by force of arms. 
While more than one nation was responsible for the 
Great War, yet the fully prepared German students of 
pre-1914 days made an important contribution to the 
start of the conflict. 

But perhaps one unnecessarily fears the future activi- 
ties of these Soviet children. Profound changes have 
occurred, or are occurring in the world as nation after 
nation becomes more socialistic. The only recent’ great 
Bolshevist catastrophe occurred in Russia. The rest of 
the world seems to be keeping its adjustments ahead of 
the necessity or likelihood of anything like a Bolshevist 
engulfment. After what happened in Russia few people 
care for a duplication of that experience. 

Or will human nature assert itself and as the Soviet 
children grow to maturity and gain more of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life, with the development of their 
country, will they evince less hatred toward those other 
people of the world who now possess so much more 
than they do? I believe that it is almost axiomatic that 
as a socialist’s or radical’s material welfare improves, 
he becomes more conservative and capitalistic. There 
are exceptions, of course, but not many, comparatively 
speaking. 
hands, Here the Bauiacaats say ikat ihe only Saah was the Pabaon ot 
capitalism for fendalism. 
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ORALS and religion are closely connected. At 
least what the Church condones had a decided 
influence upon morality in this and other countries, and 
most people believe that with Church influences swept 
away there should follow a decided change in people’s 
behavior, but I did not find licentiousness in Russia, as 
some reports have indicated. The story in the American 
press of some years ago about the nationalization of 
women probably had some basis in fact, how much it 
is dificult to determine. This move, at the present time, 
would create as much of a riot in Russia as here, but 
following the war and revolution there was such a pe- 
riod of license and unrestraint that it made Lenin fran- 
tic. and shocking were the stories that filtered to the 
outside world as a consequence. 

Marriage and divorce are easy in Russia. Papers are 
signed in the presence of a Soviet official, and the wed- 
ding is sanctioned. If one wants a divorce, notice is filed 
by either party, and same is granted regardless of what 
the other person says, except that a recent change de- 
crees that women cannot be divorced in less than six 
months’ time. But children have to be provided for and 
so much of a parent’s income may go for the support 
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of the offspring that a bar is raised against too many 
matrimonial ventures. Either or both parents may have 
to support the children, depending upon their earnings, 
and up to one year’s time a husband has to support a 
sick wife, and vice versa. I was told that divorce is more 
prevalent in Russia than in America. The ratio is said 
to be one divorce to four marriages against one to six 
in the U.S.A. It is high in the half dozen or so large 
cities in Russia and practically unknown in many or per- 
haps most peasant villages. 

Monogamy is preached. Each party to a marriage 
retains his or her property; the woman need not change 
her name if she does not want to do so; each one must 
affirm that he or she is in good health; the marriage- 
able age is eighteen years, and marriage for sex grati- 
fication, followed by divorce, is punishable by law. 
Neither party has the right to dominate the other. A 
civil marriage ceremony can be followed by a church 
service if a couple so desire. 

The new marriage code was promulgated in 1929, 
displacing one that was held not satisfactory. The for- 
mer was widely discussed all over Russia before it was 
adopted, and I was told that it represented the consen- 
sus of opinion culled from countless meetings, discus- 
sions and debates, but what really happened was that 
an attempt was made to let the question be decided by 
vote. The conflict of opinion was so great that the 
leaders finally decided the matter themselves. 

It is probable that in our town of Grozny most of 
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the people have little liking for the Bolshevist marriage 
and divorce customs, or for others of the decrees, for 
that matter. Of course, no set of laws can satisfy every- 
body or suit all conditions. In Russia one sees the Bol- 
shevist extreme where marriage and divorce are had 
for the asking, virtually. At the other end are the rules 
of the Roman Catholic Church which does not sanction 
divorce at all. In between is the patchwork of divorce 
laws found in the States of the U.S.A. We recently 
witnessed the spectacle of Arkansas engaging in a race 
with Nevada on the subject of quick divorces, to secure 
some of the funds that flow to the latter State. 
Bathing in the nude is sometimes practiced at the 
ocean beaches, and in the rivers of the big cities, al- 
though the sexes disrobe and bathe at places apart 
from each other. But such sophistication has scarcely 
penetrated the hinterland, say Grozny. It would shock 
most of the inhabitants of this town, I should say, al- 
most as much as it would those of an American town. 
I was unable to determine how much of the nude bath- 
ing was due to a lack of bathing suits and how much to 
the new freedom in sex matters. It is possible that the 
first reason is the principal one. It is a fact that handy 
rivers, ocean beaches, and streams, are the people’s 
bathtubs in the summertime, and a person unencum- 
bered with a bathing suit can use a bar of soap effec- 
tively. Nude cults are not unknown in other sections of 
Europe. There are large ones in the suburbs of Berlin 
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and Paris, and they are not unknown in New York 
City. 

William White, an American correspondent in Mos- 
cow, tells a story about an American tourist who 
strolled down to the river in Moscow and noticed a 
high board fence with some cracks in it separating two 
beaches, one for nude males and the other for nude 
females. He saw a little boy patrolling the fence and 
asked him what he was doing. The boy replied that he 
was replacing his father for a short time, and that the 
latter fined anybody who peeped through the cracks. 
The tourist asked if many fines were collected. The boy 
replied no, only from American tourists. 

Liquor is fairly plentiful in Russia, but much of it is 
high priced. A 100 per cent tax makes it so. It is 
handled at the grocery stores in bottles like other com- 
modities. Beer and sometimes vodka can be secured by 
the glass at the parks, race courses and street counters; 
little cubbyholes of private stores where candy, 
matches, sometimes cigarettes, and mineral water are 
dispensed. When we first arrived in Russia I thought 
that the wines were fairly good. Later we concluded 
that, except for champagne, it had deteriorated in qual- 
ity. Champagne cost ten to fifteen roubles a bottle; 
hence not much was purchased by the natives. Some of 
the Americans said that it was only charged apple 
cider. Vodka is the national drink. That which we se- 
cured was not considered good by the foreigners; just 
a poor whiskey of 40 per cent alcoholic content, fre- 
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quently made from potatoes, and sometimes variously 
avored. Another beverage is a slightly fermented one 
made from rye rusks. It will be recalled that during the 
war the Czar banished liquor but was compelled to re- 
instate it. At the present time the sale of vodka is pro- 
hibited before and during holidays. Its sale has been a 
matter of much controversy among Soviet leaders, but 
it has been allowed in order to obtain the revenue and 
because of the difficulty of repressing it. Even now 
there is much drinking of a home-distilled product. 

We sometimes saw drunken men, but they were sel- 
dom, if ever, disorderly. Usually they became loqua- 
cious, and were not molested by the police. A Russian, 
particularly of the peasant class, does not drink heavily 
most of the time, but at intervals goes on a sustained 
debauch that may last for several days. Americans 
sometimes became intoxicated, so that drinking is gen- 
erally considered to be one of our failings. Of course, 
everything the Americans did, quickly became the 
knowledge of the town, while much went on among the 
Russians that we knew nothing about. 

A characteristic of the adult Russian of the educated 
class is his courtesy and gentility, and many of the old 
intelligentsia and country gentry were among the most 
highly educated and cultured people in the world, pos- 
sessors of great charm and hospitality. Children are 
growing up lacking these characteristics, I would say. 
But they possess other qualities that show the imprint 
of their teachings. The code of the Young Pioneers, 
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one of the junior Communistic organizations, is against 
drink, and smoking also. One of their rules is: 
“The Pioneer watches out for his health and clean- 
liness and neither smokes, nor drinks, nor swears.” 

I believe that this admonition is being observed, and 
accordingly the drink question is in a fair way of being 
solved. The Anti-Alcoholic Society, a branch of the 
National Youth Movement, is especially active against 
alcohol. I have seen many placards denouncing drinking 
and there are sharp clashes between the young people 
and their fathers on the subject. 

There are all sorts of children in Grozny, just as in 
all cities in the U.S.A. The lowest in the scale are a few 
wild boys, more or less incorrigible ones, difficult to 
tame and the remnants of a once horde of them. At the 
top are many bright youngsters, products of the Soviet 
system, belonging to the youth clubs, earnest and en- 
thusiastic about their work and country; healthy, nor- 
mal boys and girls, whose moral code one scarcely 
doubts the adequacy of, unless one is apprehensive 
about the effects on them of their materialistic, atheis- 
tic and class hatred views. 

There is some commercialized vice and there are 
some loose women in Russia the same as in all coun- 
tries, but one is not accosted by the women. This is a 
common happening in Berlin, and occasionally in some 
American cities for that matter. Also, I would say that 
it is a rarity for Russian women to be accosted by men. 
Street girls are watched by the authorities and an en- 
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deavor is made to make them work in special work- 
shops provided for them in the big cities. Placards are 
displayed in different public places proclaiming the evils 
of social diseases, and of liquor, thriftlessness, and 
indolence. 

One is impressed at times with the discipline exer- 
cised by the young people over themselves. Apparently 
they are taking the admonitions of their leaders to 
heart. They seem, to an unusual extent, free of sex 
consciousness; in fact, they are taught that there should 
be no difference in the behavior of the sexes toward 
each other. One of my American engineer friends had 
a girl interpreter and the first morning that they started 
out to a plant he was building he attempted to help his 
companion into the automobile. She refused the offer, 
saying that in the new Russian way girls expected no 
gallantry from men. 

Sex stories are not shown on the stage or screen, and 
sex scandals do not appear in the newspapers, or porno- 
graphic pictures in the magazines. The few night clubs 
in Moscow cater mainly to foreigners, but even so, they 
are not well attended. There is no question but what 
the entire sex question is treated openly and frankly by 
the young people, and as something that does not have 
to be hidden, or regarded with curiosity and a sense of 
sin. Sex unrestraint or drinking is not cautioned against 
from the standpoint of moral or ethical considerations, 
but for efficiency reasons. People are told that they 
must spare their strength for Communistic work. 
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There is much greater freedom in the relations be- 
tween the sexes than in the U.S.A. Men and women 
travel together in the train compartments, or sleep in 
the same room, and two people can live together in the 
cities or go off on a trip together, without wedlock, 
without exciting nearly as much comment as would 
occur in the U.S.A. But what might be considered im- 
proper by Americans may be something which has long 
been a matter of course in Russian life: the simple, 
frank, and earthy attitude always taken by Russians 
toward sex. There is little privacy in the one- or two- 
room house of the Russian peasant. There is some 
union without wedlock in Grozny but probably not a 
startling amount. However, in Moscow it is the general 
impression among foreigners that many unwed couples 
live together. 

Illegitimate children are of legitimate status and 
parents must provide for them. A woman has but to 
name the man involved. Abortions are legal up to two 
months’ pregnancy, but are performed in the case of 
unwed mothers without anesthesia, to discourage too 
frequent operations. Furthermore, knowledge of 
danger to health is disseminated. Information about 
contraceptive devices is circulated. In fact, at some 
marriage offices pamphlets on birth control and contra- 
ceptives are distributed to newly wedded couples, al- 
though I think that it will be some years before this 
information reaches the peasants, where it is most 
needed. 
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How much sexual laxity or looseness occur in 
Grozny, I do not know. All kinds of people live there, 
of course; many respectable families, and others who 
cannot be so designated. This condition is not peculiar 
to Russian towns. American men have no trouble, if 
they so desire, in consummating liaisons with Grozny 
girls. But the fact that the girls could be tendered gifts 
of clothing, food, and invitations to parties in warm 
and well furnished apartments, had much to do with 
the matter. Gifts like silk stockings, and other wearing 
apparel, and good cosmetics, which were brought in 
from Berlin, say, and imported food, had no counter- 
part in the town’s supply, and these and almost unlim- 
ited amounts, comparatively speaking, of butter, eggs, 
meat, ice and milk, and other edibles, rationed in 
pitifully limited quantities, to the natives, were at the 
disposal of the American boys. It is a fact, however, 
that many girls in Grozny could not be persuaded to 
join in the social affairs of the American colony. Partici- 
pation was frowned upon by the authorities and looked 
at askance by the population in general. 

It is dificult to make a generalization on the subject 
of morals in the Soviet Union. One could prove almost 
anything by selecting special examples, the same as in 
our own country. While there are some things that do 
not appeal to Americans, like the teaching of class 
hatred, erasement, or projected erasement of family 
life, easy divorce, and elimination of religion, there are 
other matters, like the rationalization of the sex ques- 
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tion and the teaching of genuine loyalty and unselfish 
service to the State that need more attention in our own 
country. We also have to take cognizance of the fact 
in discussing or criticizing Soviet morals, that there is 
more laxity, or freedom, however it may be character- 
ized, startlingly so to the older generation, among our 
own youth, than was the case, say, twenty years ago. 

The Bolshevists made sweeping changes along many 
lines. They love to do this to show their contempt of 
existing orthodox methods, and in a sincere attempt to 
produce better ones. But they have burned their fingers 
more than once, and they watch with as much apprehen- 
sion as anyone else the effects of their decrees on the 
family and intimate life of their people. They are no 
more desirous of retrogression along any line than we 
are, and they change their minds and laws when they 
find they have made a mistake, although it is a tremen- 
dous wrench for them to depart from any doctrine that 
they once loudly heralded as a great social advance, 
particularly if the change throws them toward so-called 
capitalistic ways. All sorts of excuses are then concocted 
to explain the shift. 
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OMEN have the same standing in Russia as 

men. They are equal in every respect. I have seen 
them digging ditches, laying brick, making repairs on 
the railroad, working as drivers or conductors on street 
cars and buses, or as engineers, chemists, doctors, and 
judges; in fact engaging in every activity that men pur- 
sue. Half of the judges of the People’s Courts in Mos- 
cow are women. The Soviet Ambassadress to Sweden is 
a woman. Many are on the All-Soviet Congress. Par- 
ticularly do girls want to become engineers and chem- 
ists or follow other technical pursuits. Many of the 
chemists in the huge petroleum research institute at 
Grozny are girls, and they, as well as girl engineers, 
have worked for me on my problems. There is such a 
crying need in Russia for technologists that both girls 
and boys in large numbers are attending the engineer- 
ing schools. A large proportion of Russia’s 20,000,000 
military reserves are women, trained to some extent by 
the Government, through the rifle clubs of the Trade 
Unions, in drilling, poison gas, and air-raid defense. 
One thinks, upon seeing them drilling, of the women’s 
famous Battalion of Death that fought the Bolshevists 
during the revolution. 
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Girls look forward to working the same as men do, 
and present housewives are continually exhorted to 
lay down the domestic duties and enter the factories. 
It is said that 500,000 housewives in Moscow have 
full- or part-time jobs. Work! Work! Work! the press 
constantly dins into their ears and ridicules those who 
stay home. Moscow's ideal for the home is community 
life in huge apartments with everybody engaged in 
common and joint activities of eating, playing, study- 
ing, and the like. Kitchen drudgery is to be reduced to 
a minimum, they say, by the use of all sorts of mechani- 
cal appliances, and a close study is to be made of scien- 
tific dietary matters. About the best one can say is that 
they have a long way yet to go to reach their ideal, 
although community life in a more or less advanced 
state has been inaugurated at many places. 

Russian women, particularly peasants, in pre-war 
days were under more or less subjugation, first to their 
fathers and then to their husbands. Wife-beating was 
common and a woman had no property rights. She 
staggered around, and still does, under as heavy bur- 
dens as her spouse. Now that they have equal status, a 
persistent effort is made to educate even the peasant 
women, and all of them possess an independence un- 
known in former days. There are many women’s clubs 
which are headed by the Women’s Department of the 
Communist Party of the Central Committee. The lat- 
ter publishes eighteen women’s magazines, and through 
the latter, and other agencies, the principles of hygiene 
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and sanitation around the home, of cooking, and other 
household matters, are disseminated. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to births and baby care. In the old way 
midwives brought children into the world amid dirty 
surroundings, perhaps on the stove or on a sheepskin in 
the cowshed. In many villages, perhaps most of them, 
the results of the campaign are scarcely apparent, if at 
all, but with continued effort they will be. 

Manual women workers are relieved of the work for 
four months preceding and following childbirth. They 
are entitled to a pause every three and one-half hours 
to nurse their children. Intellectual women workers 
have a three-months’ holiday. 

Russian family life is changing. The equality of the 
sexes, independence of women, the materialism of 
Communism, the community life advocated by the 
Soviet Union, the patriotism and eager pursuit of in- 
dustrialism by the youths, the frank attitude toward 
sex, the exclusion of scandals from the public print and 
the books, and the easy marriage and divorce are pro- 
foundly influencing the people. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, Pastor of the First Baptist 
Church (Rockefeller’s Church) of New York City, in 
an article discussing Soviet morality, defined what may 
be considered the ideal and the best in American family 
life: “To fall in love with the right person, to master 
the fine art of staying in love, to develop from passion- 
ate romance into abiding friendship, to let love over- 
flow into children, and to end at last with two people 
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united by common affection for offspring, common in- 
terests in work and play, and the peace of mutual 
trust.” An attempt can be made to analyze this defini- 
tion in terms of Russian family life. 

In the first place it is a worthy ideal, frequently not 
attained in America. Certainly one-sixth of the mar- 
riages do not reach Dr. Fosdick’s desirable consumma- 
tion, for there is one divorce out of every six in the 
U.S.A. I would say that Russian youths fundamentally 
possess the same instincts as those of other youths, but 
in a country so materialistic, that romantic dreams and 
episodes in their lives occupy what we would call a 
subordinate réle. There is not the same sentimental 
attitude toward the opposite sex, nor the segregation of 
young groups into couples during their recreation 
hours, that one sees in America. There is not as much 
outward manifestation of affection except as same is 
evinced toward the children by their parents. Russian 
fathers and mothers are just as solicitous and as proud 
of their offspring as those in any other land. However, 
in the many older families that we came to know in 
Russia there is as much real tenderness of man and wife 
toward each other, behind a repression exhibited in the 
presence of outsiders, as one finds anywhere. 

That Russian boys and girls fall in love with each 
other goes without saying, but that there are more ob- 
stacles to their remaining so than in America is also 
true. The housing shortage is desperate and a couple 
live their marital life under circumstances not conducive 
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to compatibility. Families crowd into one or two rooms 
and there is a shortage of everything; of clothes, furni- 
ture, and food. Quarrels are easily started. Disputes 
then rage in many families over differences in belief 
between the parents and the children. As the latter ma- 
ture and themselves become the parents, presumably 
the whole family will believe in the Government’s so- 
cialistic program and trouble from this cause will cease. 

There is not now the same economic dependence of 
the women on the men as existed in old Russia, or 
exists in other lands. Women work just the same as the 
men and a girl does not have to get married to secure 
financial safety. Neither is there fear of unwelcome 
publicity if a divorce is secured, for the latter is easily 
obtained and at little expense. Thus there are much 
looser ties in the matrimonial bond than exist in 
America. Homes are no longer held together by private 
ownership, religion, fear of criticism, or economic inter- 
ests. 

A Russian married couple can certainly have com- 
mon ties in work and play, for the sexes engage indis- 
criminately in all activities; the youths eagerly so. As 
far as fidelity is concerned, there are millions of people 
in Russia who are monogamous because they want to 
be. That there are others is just as true in the Soviet 
Union as in other lands. But that there is much promis- 
cuity in the cities is the opinion of most visitors. No- 
body knows how much, or how it compares with similar 
conditions in, say, New York City. 
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I found the woman question in the Soviet Union a 
perplexing one to analyze; something difficult of com- 
prehension in any land, we have often been told. I never 
did get used to Russian women and girls digging 
ditches, and carrying heavy loads, although the vast 
majority of Russian women, the peasant ones, always 
performed hard farm work, and were knocked around 
by their husbands, more or less. 

Women in our country have advanced to a position 
of such participation in all activities as they care to 
enjoy. Once something so vitally interests them that 
they care to assert themselves to the point of demand- 
ing a particular privilege they get it. But by common 
assent among the majority of them there has been quite 
clearly defined the line of demarcation between their 
activities and those of men. On the whole I would say 
that they are contented with the division of labor. 
There are exceptions, of course, but I am considering 
only the majority. Some women, militant women lead- 
ers, say that their sex is oppressed, submerged, and 
repressed, but this is not the general view. The Com- 
munists maintain that this is true in all capitalistic 
countries. 

We have women judges and women legislators, and 
women Governors the same as Russia has, but fewer 
of them. Similarly one finds them engaging, in small 
number in many cases it is true, in almost every other 
activity that men pursue, except the heavy work in the 
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cities. In other words, the avenue is open here for what- 
ever they can do. 

But in Russia there has been a rush of women to all 
jobs, under constant prodding by the State. However, 
one cannot help but feel, therefore, that the sex in 
Russia will lose something in its new lines of endeavor, 
on such a wholesale scale. Women are the gentler sex, 
and possessors in the main of finer instincts’ than men. 
They are the mothers of men, somebody to work for 
and to adorn and to lay one's achievements before, the 
basis of the family, and the builders of it; the corner- 
stone of the unit that makes up the nation. All of these 
observations are time-worn and oft-mentioned ones, 
but they bear repeating, nevertheless, and in the main 
they represent the average conception of women and 
the family; at least in our society. This is merely stat- 
ing the other side from the Soviet conception; what the 
Bolshevists maintain is the traditional hide-bound capi- 
talistic view. 

But the Soviet”leaders have other views. They say 
that women are the equal of men in every respect, not 
inferior, or superior, but just the same, that differences 
should not exist between the sexes, and that every activ- 
ity should be shared by men and women alike. Women 
should not work in the kitchen, they add, producing bad 
dietary combinations, and enslaving themselves at a 
dish pile or a laundry tub, but be served along with 


1Partly because they do not engage in the same competitive struggle for self- 
preservation as do men. This reason plays right inta Bolshevik hands. 
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their families in communal dining-rooms, with scientifi- 
cally correct dishes, with time to enjoy just as much 
leisure as men. They add that the weaker sex is weaker 
only because man has made it so, that gallantry is only 
condescension, that the State can make better citizens 
out of children than can parents, because the latter too 
often spoil them, and that all people should only con- 
sider and work for the State, not primarily for them- 
selves, their mates or children. 

Some of the things they say may be so, and such 
good practices as they adopt and which stand the test 
of time I hope we appropriate. I find that I am unable 
to pursue the subject further. 
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DUCATIONAL matters in Russia interest most 
Americans. Many of the latter are intensely inter- 
ested. People ask me daily about conditions in Russia, 
but no matter what their spoken conviction or mental 
reservation about other things in Soviet Russia, they 
always express pleasure when they learn of the Gov- 
ernment’s educational program to reduce illiteracy.’ 

Russia was, and still largely is, an illiterate nation. 
I have seen it stated that 60 per cent of the population 
was illiterate before the revolution. Sixty per cent 
means almost 100,000,000 people who could neither 
read nor write. The Five Year program contemplates 
that all illiteracy will be reduced by 1934. It cannot be 
done, I would say, but the effort is commendable. The 
Communists like to reach for ideals for the moment 
impossible. 

It is said that before the war 7,000,000 children 
were in school and now about 25,000,000 are provided 
for. Of course, even under the old régime there would 
have been a decided increase in schooling facilities, but 
it would take a wide stretch of one’s imagination to 


1Except one of our leading educators who informed mo that it waa better not 
to teach the Russian children at all than to include class hatred in their teach- 
ings. 
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conceive of the present educational drive occurring 
under the former Government; or possibly any other 
Government, for that matter. 

The opportunity for education is being seized with 
an eagerness that astonished me. We are accustomed, 
in this country at least, to seeing children going to 
school, usually under some compulsion, or at least 
under considerable parental urge. There are exceptions, 
but I believe that this is generally so. But in Russia the 
children are more apt to urge the parents to get some 
schooling; or at least to learn to read and write, so 
strong is the influence they come under at school, and 
so seriously do they take the admonitions of their lead- 
ers and teachers. The eagerness with which schooling 
facilities are embraced is partly accounted for, it ts 
said, by the fact that before the revolution only a privi- 
leged few were accorded extensive schooling facilities 
and educated people were looked up to with awe. Now 
that facilities are provided, everybody wants to take 
advantage of them. 

The best educational facilities are provided for the 
most promising students, hence the upper schools are 
not encumbered with pupils sent there just because 
parents can provide the funds, but are filled with those 
who have best demonstrated their ability to absorb ad- 
vanced schooling. Practice at the still famous Moscow 
Conservatory of Music illustrates this point. There 
are no infant phenomenons, or rich pupils, or those 
spoiled by the conceit of precocity, but hard-working 
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children, some genuinely gifted, but all mercilessly criti- 
cized, and enjoying the option of making extremely 
good as a pianist, say, or being sent to a factory. 

Before going to Russia I heard (or read, I do not re- 
member which) that while great numbers of children 
were now in school, the education they received was 
largely limited to Communist doctrines, and a broad 
schooling was not derived therein. Therefore, I looked 
into this matter. I found that the teaching of Com- 
munism was of first importance in every school. The 
libraries are filled with works of Marx, and Lenin; 
principally those of the latter, and everything possible 
is being taught in terms of socialism. Capitalism in all 
of its so-called disgraceful and distasteful aspects is 
drilled into the children. Nevertheless, the latter are 
given a wide range of subjects. It is difficult to socialize 
an experiment in chemistry or physics, or present 
Lenin's interpretation of an algebraic formula, and 
although some ingenius Bolshevik may attempt this 
sooner or later, at the moment straight doses are pre- 
sented educationally much as it is done in our schools, 
except wherever possible stress is laid on the Commu- 
nist and practical side of matters. Economics and the 
social sciences are taught from a strictly Marxian 
standpoint. The history of the French Revolution is 
vividly depicted, of Napoleon, of the class struggle in 
the period of the evolution of capital and the industrial 
system, of slavery, and of feudalism. 

On the other hand, some Soviet teachers, perhaps 
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many of them, teach the children scandalous and scurvi- 
ous untruths about people, particularly leaders, in capi- 
talistic States. Nothing seems to be too ridiculous or 
absurd to implant in their pupils’ minds. It occurred to 
me that it was quite unnecessary and unfruitful in the 
long run for the Bolshevists to go so far afield in hunt- 
ing for horrible examples. They can easily find things 
that we have not done well without departing from the 
truth and then they would not be confronted at some 
future day by the children with their misinformation. 

Of course we have not done too well in teaching our 
own children. History is not always accurately por- 
trayed. Nevertheless, we observe considerable propri- 
ety and do not make matters look too ridiculous. Here 
many Soviet teachers know no limitations. 

I recall a little lass of about eleven years of age 
whom I accosted on the main and only street of 
Maikope, an oil town in the Caucasian Mountains near 
the Black Sea. It was about 8:30 A.M., and along with 
other children she was going to school with her books 
under her arms. I asked her to show me her books. 
This she willingly did; moreover, I was soon sur- 
rounded by a crowd of other children, and also by many 
adults. The children all wanted to tell me about the 
school, and also ask me about American schools. The 
books consisted of a Russian grammar, one on very 
simple physics and chemistry, a German reader, a book 
on arithmetic, and one on social science; Communism. 
She said that these were not all the books she had. I 
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made a mental reservation to find out, if I could, how 
well the children absorbed these subjects; seemingly 
deep ones, some of them, for such young people. It also 
occurred to me that other subjects that youngsters of 
that age in America absorb must be eliminated to make 
room for the ones substituted by the Communists. 

Children enter the elementary schools in Grozny at 
seven or eight years of age and attend them for seven 
years. Of course there are some children who hold 
back, but it is difficult for them to escape observation. 
I recall a meeting that was held of teachers and chil- 
dren, where the latter were reporting truant youngsters 
who thus far had evaded school. 

This brings to my mind the so-called orphans, or 
wild boys, of Russia; byezprizorni, or wolf children, as 
they are called. A vast horde of them once roamed 
over the country, many illegitimate, neglected, and lost 
after the war and revolution. For a time they consti- 
tuted a real menace, so unruly did they become. When I 
first went to Russia, I saw them many times in every 
center I visited. One cold spring morning I awakened 
several of them where they huddled together in a hole 
out in the steppe. The Government has rounded up 
most of them and placed them in institutions and work- 
shops, but some still persist. They live by their wits, 
and on the charity of the Russian people. I concluded 
that it was characteristic of the Russian people to give 
alms to anybody whom they considered were worse off 
than themselves. 
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The largest concentration of these formerly home- 
less boys is at Bolshevo, near Moscow, a camp man- 
aged by the O.G.P.U. They are held there, not by 
prison walls but by being given better food and care 
than their former nomadic careers permitted. Another 
large one is at Novosibirsk, Stberia. The children re- 
ceive three hours’ practical work and three hours of 
class work. During leisure hours they frequent the club, 
the library, and the theatre, or engage in outdoor 
sports. The more desperate of the vagabonds, as they 
are received, do not mingle with the others, but are put 
to work in factories with adult workers. A few boys 
leave and never come back; the incorrigibles. Some of 
the latter are real imps of Satan. A few of them fre- 
quented an attic in an apartment house in Grozny and 
strangled to death a small boy living with his parents 
therein who inadvertently walked into their nest one 
day. 

Mrs. Burrell had an experience with these children. 
Walking down the street one day she noticed two of 
them, one on each side of the sidewalk. As she passed, 
one of them distracted her attention while the other 
made a grab for her purse. But she had a tight hold on 
it so that it was not purloined. Then the youngsters 
scurried away. They are little master thieves. In 
Grozny some of them live in caves along the river bank. 

Schools are under committee control, like everything 
else in Russia. These committees, by the way, are the 
bane of the lives of most of the foreign experts, and 
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take up a tremendous amount of everybody’s time. 
Almost everything is discussed in group assembly and 
then voted on, and a protocol issued. I noticed that 
these protocols were always signed by two or three 
people. Thus, individual responsibility is evaded by 
having a group vote on a project. Another reason, the 
main one, is that group control, a tenet of the Com- 
munistic creed, is exercised. 

Committees that control the schools are composed of 
students, teachers, members of the city governing body, 
and parents. The children are very much in evidence 
in the conduct of all school affairs. Discipline is main- 
tained by committees of the children themselves, and 
there is even less restraint in the elementary schools 
than one finds in American universities. The schools are 
always connected with some mill, or mine, factory or 
farm, so as to make education and industry a part of 
each other. Students also participate in Trade Union 
activities, the co-operative stores, and in political 
affairs, through committees selected for these purposes. 

A Bolshevist innovation are the State nurseries, 
which precede the kindergarten schools. They particu- 
larly provide a place to keep babies while their mothers 
are at work, but also serve the important purpose of 
placing a child under Soviet care and teaching during 
its first receptive years. The Soviet State believes that 
from the standpoint of its future useful citizens, Com- 
munism perpetuation, and State service, can be far 
better inculcated into its youngsters under their direc- 
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tion than under the parental roof. It is said that in 
1931 about 1,300,000 children were looked after in 
the nurseries and kindergartens. These institutions are 
a part of some factory, mill, farm, or mine. 

It is the Soviet Government’s announcement that 50 
per cent of all children under school age now enjoy the 
advantages of nurseries and kindergartens, and that 
by 1935 there will be 500,000 institutions for 17,000,- 
ooo children. The statistical millions that the Soviet 
Union presents one with stagger one’s imagination, and 
its too, one sometimes finds at the final accounting. 

American women are not impressed with the cleanli- 
ness and equipment at most of the nurseries, but even 
so they represent a distinct advance over the average 
peasant home, with its dirt floor, straw cribs, and lack 
of mosquito netting. It is also unquestionably true that 
a great deal of good is done in spreading a knowledge 
of child hygiene among the parents whose conception 
of child care resulted in the highest infant mortality in 
Europe. 

Tablets or placards are used to teach a child the 
alphabet. Anti-religious education becomes an early 
part of its teachings, and first and foremost, the simple 
elements of the States’ social theories are expounded. 
Collective farm work is explained, the hero Lenin is 
constantly kept before the classes, and as much of the 
work of the Five Year Plan is given as can be absorbed. 
Fables and childish romances have no part in the cur- 
riculum. 
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Before publication, every manuscript for a child’s 
book is carefully read and discussed by professors, 
Communists and committees of children. Most of the 
books are very cheap, meant to be read and then 
thrown away, many selling for not over fifty kopeks 
(twenty-five cents). They always have drawings, some 
of them excellent ones. The New Russia’s Five Year 
Primer, a best seller in America, which discusses the 
aims and accomplishments of the Five Year Plan, was 
written for ten-year-old children in Russia.” Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand copies have been printed in 
Russia. It discusses the hopes and the progress, not the 
failures or disappointments of the Five Year Plan, and 
with the enthusiasm of a devoted adherent of the 
Soviet system. One feels, on reading this Primer, the 
same sort of amused tolerance one has for an ambitious 
child who undertakes an impossible task with the faith 
that moves mountains but too often leads to much dis- 
illusionment. Other children’s books discuss the techni- 
calization of the schools, relationship between man and 
industry, stories of shock brigades, bread making and 
harvesting, printing and glass making, revolutionary 
heroes, worker-heroes of the Five Year Plan, general 
science, chemistry, physics, popular mechanics and 
Pioneers. 

Many books are written by the children themselves, 
frequently of their experiences in Kolkhozes and sum- 
mer Pioneer camps. Some books are tales of the 


480 the Soviet Government announced. 
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brotherhood of man and tell about the yellow, brown 
and yellow races, with sneers at their white oppressors. 
One describes the rescue of Nobile, the aviator, an- 
other one contains some old Persian folk tales, and still 
another one carries legends of the Caucasus. 

A considerable number of books attack the imperial 
Russian régime and the church. One is entitled Old 
Puppets, which contains a picture of a church prelate. 
It is entitled the ‘‘Pot-Bellied Priest.” Another shows a 
caricature of the former Czar entitled the “Stupid 
Czar.” A verse describing the latter follows: 


“Here is the Tsar, 
High chief of the bank, 
He gives one command, 
Russia! Stop! Backwards! 
Stupid fellow, I say, 
He didn't have his way.” 


and for the Bishop of the Metropolis: 


“God's clerk, big belly, 
Starves on Fast Day, 
With his crucifix and censor, 
crushes the people.” 

Thus the children under Communist care and leader- 
ship absorb from babyhood the tenets of the system. 
They are made to feel as quickly as possible that they 
are important spokes in a gigantic scheme to build 
world socialism. 

Children are taught for four, seven, or nine years in 
the elementary schools after they leave the kindergar- 
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ten. Before they finish in the longer-term schools, aside 
from Communism, they are taught some algebra, trigo- 
nometry, history, physics, chemistry, and languages. 
Physical education is compulsory. I chanced into a 
school gymnasium while the pupils were romping, 
whereupon the instructor put them smartly through 
the regulation calisthenics and through various games. 
It always pleased the directors, and the children too, to 
have us visit their activities. Everything would be ex- 
plained in a thorough and serious manner and extreme 
courtesy extended. 

Children in school who have not enough, or good 
enough clothes, are provided with same, and needy 
ones are served free lunches. They are given all sorts 
of discounts; at the theatres, on street railway cars, and 
at the co-operative stores. Wood and metal working 
are taught both boys and girls; in fact, no distinction 
is made between the sexes in all Russia. 

Children of the working classes are given preference 
in the schools. Those of former aristocratic, landlord, 
merchant, priest, or bourgeois parentage, have been 
excluded, although at the present time enough school- 
ing facilities are provided so that practically all chil- 
dren go to school in some districts. I was told that this 
was the case in Grozny, although I had no way of 
checking the information. I say this not because Rus- 
sians are not as honest as other people, perhaps they 
are more so, but because a Communist may possess 
little scruple when it comes to putting his creed in as 
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favorable a light as possible. It is also true that those 
hostile to Communism distort facts against the latter. I 
learned, however, that there are still many children in 
the peasant villages who do not yet attend school be- 
cause of lack of facilities. 

The educational institution in Grozny of higher 
grade than the elementary school, is the Petroleum 
Institute. Here students are particularly prepared for 
work in the petroleum industry and spend much time in 
the petroleum plants and in the oil fields. Eight hun- 
dred students attend the day classes and all told 3,200 
of them receive some instruction, counting day and 
night work. The Institute hums with activity. Regular 
students obtain a pretty fair drilling in engineering and 
allied subjects for three years. Some of them receive 
as much as fifty roubles a month from the Government 
to pay their expenses while attending school. The likely 
ones are sent to still higher educational schools in 
Moscow and other bigger centers than Grozny. An 
endeavor is made to direct children along paths for 
which they have a natural inclination. 

The Soviet Government has expended much effort 
in an attempt to satisfy and placate the various large 
tribes that populate the country and to unify with the 
whole movement former recalcitrant sections of the 
country, like the Ukraine and Georgia. In the Ukraine 
only the Ukrainian language is fostered, and this to 
such an extent that Russians living there who came 
from other sections almost feel like aliens. Other large 
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districts like Georgia, and small ones like Abkhazian 
and Adgaria on the Black Sea, use their own language 
in their schools and in transacting their public business. 
A university is maintained in Moscow to give students 
from the Caucasus and Central Asia a four-year course 
in political and general education, and to prepare them 
to guide their fellow Mohammedans. Tribes with no 
written language have been provided with same. Arabic 
script is being replaced with Latin characters. 

Students’ progress is posted on a bulletin board in 
the main halls of the schools. Here are also all sorts of 
posters, showing the progress of many departments of 
the Five Year Plan; also slogans inciting the students 
to greater activity, their ratings, or calling their atten- 
tion to the good aspects of Communism, and the bad 
ones of capitalism. There are also posters about the 
evils of drinking, social diseases, and unsanitation. 

One can have an interesting session when lecturing 
the students. In the case of foreigners not speaking the 
language, this is done through an interpreter, some- 
times an almost hopeless task because of the two-way 
method, Russian to English and back, unless one pos- 
sesses a fluent interpreter. Fortunately I had such a 
person. There are not many in Russia who can skilfully 
handle their work. I would also add that the results are 
not always the fault of the interpreter. Many foreign 
experts in Russia are unaccustomed to public speaking, 
and they are frequently called upon to address the Rus- 
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sian engineers, and Trade Unions, the school children 
and others. 

During my first experience the platform was continu- 
ally pelted with little wads of paper. It developed that 
these were questions jotted down by my listeners during 
the discourse. At the termination of the lecture a hand- 
ful of the pellets had to be unravelled and the questions 
read to me. Some of them were quite off the theme of 
the evening. One youngster wanted to know what I 
thought of the Five Year Plan. Another one asked if 
all the schools in America were co-educational, and if 
girls worked in America at the same occupations that 
the men engaged in; also what they did after they left 
school. It surprised them to learn that most American 
girls got married and made homes for their husbands 
and family. This is not the new Russian girl’s idea at 
all. She looks forward to working the same as the men 
do. 

Research institutions are being put on a more practi- 
cal basis in Russia than anywhere else. I believe that 
there will be no research for research sake, what we 
call pure research, but always with a definite practical 
and socialistic end in view. There are 255 scientific re- 
search institutes with eighty-three branches; also a mul- 
titude of factory laboratories. Fifty thousand students 
finished courses in 1931 in these training schools. In 
the latter the students work three and one-half hours 
per day in the school and three and one-half hours in 
the factory. 
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Scattered all over the country are research institutes 
for various purposes—the Institute for Metals, for 
Machine Building, for Automobiles and Tractors, for 
Heat Engines, Shipbuilding, Power and Electrification, 
Coal, Peat, Petroleum, High Pressures, Chemistry, 
Pharmaceuticals, Rubber, Radium, Fats, Photo-Cine- 
matography, Mineralogy, Geophysics, Optics, Timber, 
Paper, Concrete, Leather, Printing, Vocational Train- 
ing, Standards, and the like. 

During the sessions of the International Congress of 
Science and Technology held in London in 1930, the 
Soviet delegates presented their view of the direction 
research work should take, in a volume they handed the 
Congress. One clause read: 

“Hitherto science has been a bourgeois or capitalistic 
science, which must be reformed by dialectical materi- 
alism, the application of socialistic doctrine to scientific 
method.” 

And another one: 

“The social utility of scientific discoveries has had to 
filter through the barriers of economic individualism 
and be impoverished in the process.” 

The Communists may make socialism and science a 
part of each other but I noticed that the Russian tech- 
nologists used the same tools of the trade that I did; 
the same fundamentals of mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry, the same formulas for calculating stresses of 
materials, the same kind of a slide rule, and so on. 
They could not do otherwise, and all of their scientific 
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advancement must be predicated upon the same long- 
known basic laws that capitalistic countries use. What 
they do with their discoveries after they are made may 
be quite another matter, and something apart from the 
scientific work that leads up to them. They say that 
they will be used equally for the masses and not to sub- 
merge the latter by a few privileged exploiters. 

The huge petroleum research institute at Grozny, 
where some of my work was done, underwent a change 
while I was there. This is a striking brick building hous- 
ing about 400 workers, where everything in petroleum 
research is conducted. Since its completion in 1923 it 
has been under the able leadership of Dr. A. Sakanov, 
and as the petroleum world well knows, some excellent 
studies have come out of it. Recently Sakanov was re- 
lieved and a Party man, not a scientist, was put in 
charge. I suspect, although I am not sure, that it irked 
headquarters to have a non-Party man, able as he may 
be, running the place. I believe that it was generally 
felt that the work of the Institute would suffer as a 
consequence. I recall that with the change, the number 
of laboratory operations that the workers carried on 
had to be counted. I wondered if it was the Soviet 
Director’s idea that the number of routine operations a 
research worker performed could be considered a meas- 
ure of one’s research ability. 

Of course, as time goes on, many young Communists 
will develop into good research men and able leaders, 
but at the moment there is a dearth of them, consider- 
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ing the tasks confronting the Soviet Union. Russia 
suffered an irreparable loss when many of the former 
intelligentsia were shot or escaped to other lands. 
There was a small group, some of whom still live in 
Russia, who made their country famous in the arts and 
sciences. The Soviet Government wanted their genius 
and still desires it, but will not, of course, accept any- 
thing, no matter how desirable, unless Communism 
comes first. A Bolshevist Edison or Chaliapin’ would 
be their prized possessions; of that there is no doubt, 
and they would rank among the greatest figures in 
Soviet Russia today. One of the finest residences I saw 
in Moscow housed Maxim Gorky. 

Frequently the children, both boys and girls, are 
formed in shock brigades and sent to the factories or 
fields to hasten some backward section of the Five Year 
Plan. In Grozny, in 1931, they could not receive their 
diplomas at one of the schools until they had performed 
a certain amount of harvesting on the adjoining farms. 

It is probable that this shock brigade work is seldom 
compulsory. Rather it is done on the initiative of the 
children themselves, or prompted at the suggestion of 
one of their teachers or elders, so enthused are many 
of the youth with the possibilities of their new society 
and the Five Year Plan. It is possible, of course, that 
some of the youngsters are not eager to perform hard 
and time-consuming shock brigade work, but must fall 
in line with what the majority says, or at any rate with 
3 Ohaliapin left Russis after the revolution. 
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what the more enthusiastic and energetic of the chil- 
dren propose. 

Children of all ages are divided into their particular 
groups; groups that are preparing themselves for en- 
trance into the Party. The youngest, eight to ten years 
of age, are called the Young Octoberists. Then come 
the Pioneers, ten to sixteen years old, and next the 
Komsomols, sixteen to twenty-three years. At eighteen 
years of age a youth can enter the Party if acceptable 
to same. Periodically the groups are cleansed of chil- 
dren who do not fulfill the demands of the organiza- 
tions; like the Party in this respect. 

Newspapers and pamphlets are published by the 
Pioneers and Komsomols. The children are unceasingly 
taught Communism and all of the school libraries are 
filled with Marx’s and Lenin’s works. They constantly 
engage in sports, and soccer football, volley ball, out- 
door and indoor basketball, field games, bicycle races, 
and the like are daily diversions. Many times have I 
stood and watched them at their sports, in parades, and 
going to school, and in school. Never have I seen such 
enthusiasm for a cause and the eagerness and serious- 
ness with which they go about their work. The children 
are cocksure of themselves and contemptuous of things 
contrary to their creed. They are the happy groups of 
Russia. One can easily imagine that it will be a blow 
to them if their hopes do not materialize. 

In May, 1933, for ten days, there will be held a 
world sport meet, sponsored by the Red Sport Inter- 
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national. A stadium holding 120,000 spectators is to be 
built. 

It is said that the children have their own Five Year 
Plan and that they are exhorted to build radios and 
loudspeakers, gather ashes for fertilizers, destroy ten 
marmots per year, build one starling house and two 
feeding houses a year, and gather junk, rags, bones, 
wool, ropes and scraps of metal. They have also been 
asked to organize 5,000 children’s bird brotherhoods, 
build 5,000 chicken houses, found 5,000 collective poul- 
try yards, plant ten trees each, teach illiterate adults to 
read and write, and destroy bed bugs, cockroaches and 
flies. 

I would say that at the present time youths are 
turned out of the technical schools lacking the theoreti- 
cal training that the average American student receives. 
Generally speaking our method is to concentrate on 
things theoretical while a student is in school, giving an 
engineer, say, a grounding in physics, mathematics, 
chemistry, a language or two, drawing, and allied sub- 
jects, and letting him get his practice after he leaves 
school. But in Communist schools the student is given 
an inordinate amount of practical training. The Com- 
munist method is to always give a visible demonstration 
of theoretical topics. 

Russian engineers of the old school are more theo- 
retical than practical. I noted that they spend too much 
time at their offices and too little at the plants. Their 
graphs, curves, charts, and theoretical discussions take 
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up too much of their time to the exclusion of practical 
knowledge of the factories. This is one reason, perhaps 
the main one, why the Soviet Government has swung to 
the other extreme and insists that their schools provide 
what Americans generally consider to be too much 
practical training. 

Observers of no patience with the Soviet system 
maintain that from the Communist method of educa- 
tion comes a student who has absorbed as much as his 
capacity and the teaching methods will allow, and who 
in addition is usually a bigoted little zealot, insufferably 
contemptuous of other systems, and of an importance 
magnified by his superiors, because he is told that he is 
the salt of the earth, whose great purpose in life is to 
change the rest of the world to Communism. But 
zealousy is a trait common to all crusading groups. It is 
not shared alone by Soviet children and Communists. 

In addition to the elementary schools, the rabfacs,* 
and the universities, there are a great number, almost 
200,000 it is said, of schools for the illiterate. Here 
adults are taught reading and writing. These schools 
exist in every center. There are still other types of 
schools. The Red army teaches its personnel in schools 
of its own, Trade Unions do some teaching, and there 
are special vocational schools where agriculture is 
taught to peasant youths, and also those which are 


*Schoola whose primary entrance requirement is threa years’ practice in a 
factory, or on a farm. At their night courses children can study while employed 
during the day. 
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closely connected with factories which specialize in the 
particular art of the factory. 

Teachers in the elementary schools receive only 
fifty-five to seventy-five roubles per month. Teachers 
and professors of little sympathy with the Marxist 
political and social sciences have been removed. Those 
who teach mathematics, chemistry, physics, and similar 
subjects, are very seldom disturbed, no matter what 
their views, so long as they keep them to themselves. 
Professors in the universities receive 150 roubles a 
month for six hours’ teaching per week. To supplement 
their incomes they frequently teach at two or more 
schools, or write journal articles or books, for which 
they receive additional compensation. 

Lenin’s widow, Nadyezhda Krupskaya, is a leader 
in the educational movement and particularly has ap- 
plied herself to the reduction of illiteracy in the Soviet 
Union, spurring the youth in a drive to educate the 
older people. 

Some people say that in educating the youth of the 
land the Communists spell their own doom. John 
Campbell, a noted wheat farmer of the U.S.A., who 
spent considerable time in Russia, makes this predic- 
tion, He says that the children will learn about other 
Government systems sooner or later, will find out that 
they are not bad in all their aspects, and that the 
natural urge of all youth is to make a name for them- 
selves and accumulate property, or other material pos- 
sessions, by outstripping as many of their fellows as 
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possible, and that they will expect rewards more in 
keeping with their individual efforts than the present 
system offers them. Possibly Campbell’s guess is as 
good as anybody’s, but the Bolshevists have apparently 
anticipated this eventuality by giving the youth such 
heavy doses of Communism and instilling into them 
such a hatred of capitalism that it is hoped they will 
not attempt to depart widely from the creed as time 
goes on. At the present time nobody had better attempt 
it. 

Russian boys and girls want things the same as any 
other children. It is the exceptional Russian girl who 
does not want a pretty dress or a new hat, or shoes, or 
toilet articles. The boys want bicycles, and clothes, and 
so on. As they grow older it seems to me that they will 
want the material comforts of adult life. They see and 
talk with, and envy American men and women who 
possess everything, comparatively speaking, hence de- 
spite the strict censure on international news they are 
bound to learn something about the good side of other 
countries and find out that things in them are not all 
bad. They are being educated and illiteracy rapidly re- 
duced, and they possess a natural inquisitiveness about 
foreign people. Many times have I been questioned by 
all manner of Russian people intensely eager to know 
something about American customs and methods. 

The Government tells its people that some day they 
will have abundant material prosperity and that 
America will be excelled. “Beat America” is one of the 
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many slogans. I should say that the Government has 
got to make good on its promises sooner or later. If it 
does, the children become its strength. If not, it is 
raising a generation that may radically change the 
system. 

The youth movement is of first importance in Soviet 
Russia. Upon it depends the hopes of the Party leaders. 
Several times have I had elder Party men tell me that 
their future counts but little, and that their sacrifices 
are of importance only as conditions are bettered for 
future generations. On the other hand, there are count- 
less adults who want their status improved as quickly 
as possible. Like our own people they are concerned 
with this year and the next; not a period twenty or fifty 
years from now. 
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Soviet Culture 


USIC and dancing are a heritage of the Russian 
people. Fine performances of these arts and of 
drama are given in Moscow theatres, especially the 
Bolshoi’ Theatre, and their development are given 
strong encouragement by the Government. Low admis- 
sion prices are charged workers and students. The 
famous royal tier of seats in the big opera house of 
Moscow, in which the wealth and nobility of Russia 
once ensconced itself, presents a different sight these 
days. There are no beautiful evening wraps, bare shoul- 
ders, or glittering jewels among Russian audiences. 
Many men arrive with no collars on, and sit through a 
performance with their caps on, and they make them- 
selves much at home, and are utterly unconcerned about 
their personal appearance. 

Every center has its theatres and clubhouses where 
all sorts of performances are given: cinema, legitimate 
plays, musicales, and dances. Every incentive is pro- 
vided to encourage home talent. Communism is woven 
into the new songs, plays, and ballets and, of course, 
into the literature of the country, and an effort is con- 
sidered well spent if the capitalistic system of govern- 
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ment is derided. Museums in all the centers are much 
more crowded with people than in our own country. 

Russian audiences are never bored with performances 
in their theatres or with meetings of any kind. They sit 
through every presentation, from a splendid portrayal 
of “Carmen” at the big Moscow theatre, to a crude 
exhibition in a little peasant village staged by local 
talent, ready to weep at pathos, hold their breath in 
danger, or roar with laughter at jokes. We sometimes 
left performances that were not to our liking before 
the end of same, but it was always stealthily done, and 
with a guilty feeling, for every face, depicting surprise 
and reproof, would turn toward us. 

People are not allowed to take their wraps to their 
seats in a theatre, hence one cold winter evening we 
shivered through a performance at the big Moscow 
Opera House and planned how to endure the evening 
more comfortably the next time. What we did was to 
bring along a couple of blankets, and while they were 
viewed suspiciously and became the topic of long and 
lively discussion among the cloak-room attendants, 
there was nothing in the Soviet Blue Book concerning 
them, hence we victoriously marched to our seats with 
them. That winter coal bills were kept reduced to a 
minimum because of a national coal shortage. Tem- 
peratures in Moscow hotels could not exceed 56 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Between the acts people parade the foyers just as is 
done in opera houses the world over. An interesting 
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and conglomerate assemblage of humans pass in re- 
view; American specialists with their wives, others with 
Russian girls, students, workmen, Party leaders and 
members, Government officers and clerks, army officers 
and soldiers, and foreign diplomats, make up the audi- 
ences. Only visitors to the Soviet Union are well 
dressed. It occurred to me that as much as most of us 
like good clothes, that the dress problem is enormously 
simplified in Russia, for anything can be worn and still 
be in good taste. 

One evening, in a village cinema, J sat next to a peas- 
ant (moujhik) as a propaganda film unrolled showing 
the conflict between a girl’s desire for leisure and pleas- 
ure on the one hand and the call of duty to help the 
State on the other. My neighbor, dirty, hulking, 
bearded, ill clothed and rough shod, leaned forward 
and with mouth agape and straining eyes followed 
every scene with bated breath. 

Long ago surfeited with the products of the Soviet 
propaganda factory I lost interest in the picture and 
watched my companion, and through him my mind 
wandered back through centuries of Russian history: 
periods of serfdom, repression, submission, and igno- 
rance. Surely, I thought, after all these years, a spark 
was being kindled in moujhik breasts, fraught with 
great potentialities for the future of Russia and the 
world. 

Sometimes a whole section of the house is occupied 
by all the workers from some particular factory, tickets 
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for whom may have been obtained weeks in advance. 
Not infrequently a lecturer has gone to the factory 
some days before the performance and explained the 
purport of a play to the group. 

There are two theatres in Moscow solely for chil- 
dren, where the latter act as ushers, attendants and 
mainly as the actors. Most of the films are of the 
propaganda kind. One told the story of a sick child 
and the attempts to cure it by a priest putting a hot 
horseshoe against its body, and by placing a dead rat 
on its breast. These methods failed and a young doctor, 
a recent graduate of a medical school, appeared and 
cured the child with proper medicines. ‘Then the doctor 
became the object of sinister intrigue by the priest to 
discredit him. Finally, through the whole gamut of the 
audience’s emotions of apprehension, terror, and finally 
delight when right triumphed, the play came to an end- 
ing eminently satisfactory to the children. No Ameri- 
can audience ever followed the unrolling of a plot more 
attentively and sympathetically than did those boys and 
girls. All of the plays are not strict propaganda ones. 
Plays like “Robin Hood,” “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
“Hiawatha,” and “Pinoccio” are also presented, but 
these, it will be noted, usually contain elements of the 
class struggle. 

A typical program for the week at the Moscow 
theatres, summer and winter, will consist of the 
“Golden Cockerel” by Rimsky-Korsakov, Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Sleeping Beauty,” “Carmen,” “The Tsar’s 
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Bride,” “Rigoletto,” “Eugene Onegin,” “Faust,” 
Gorky’s “The Lower Depths,” Tolstoy’s ‘“Resurrec- 
tion,” and modern offerings, all strongly socialistic, like 
the “Red Poppy,” “New Heroes,” “Our Youth,” and 
the “Football Ballet.” It was once questioned whether 
or not “Lohengrin” should be rendered because of its 
religion and mysticism, but it was decided to allow it. 
The most popular of the new Red Russian art is the 
“Red Poppy,” a magnificent ballet, extraordinarily well 
done. Over and over again it is presented to insatiable 
audiences who seemingly never tire of seeing it. 

A typical presentation is Mossolow’s ‘Soviet Iron 
Foundry,” which represents the clang, bang and rattle 
of a workshop, but even now, with the Bolshevist exal- 
tation in their new music still at its height I believe that 
most of the adult people in a Russian audience greatly 
prefer their long-known and long-loved classics. 

The newer films include the ‘Steppe Commune,” 
which shows life on a State farm in the North Cauca- 
sus, and one called “Ivan,” which deals with the huge 
Dnieprostov dam. Ivan is a worker on this dam, and 
during its construction, confronts, absorbs, and finally 
accepts the socialistic doctrine. Another one is built 
around the great new Palace of the Soviets to be built 
in Moscow by November, 1932, the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the revolution. The “House of the Dead” is 
based on Dostoevsky’s life, and depicts the decadence 
of the lower strata of the former bourgeoisie during 
the reign of Nicholas I. A film that has had wide pub- 
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licity is one based on the exaltation of the masses at the 
expense of the individual, called “Potemkin.” 

A late Soviet film to appear in the U.S.A. is called 
the “Path of Life.” It pictures the rehabilitation of the 
lost orphan boys of Russia through the Government's 
efforts in providing schools and workshops for them. 

To the Moscow School of the Cinema come young 
men and women, children of workers and peasants, 
from all parts of the Union, to be trained and educated 
in cinema art, considered by the Soviet Government 
probably its most important art, certainly its most 
potent agency at the moment for disseminating its aims 
and achievements to the masses. 

The Government takes pride in the fact that 500,- 
000,000 books were published in 1930, as compared to 
120,000,000 before the war. They say that these in- 
clude 20,000,000 copies of the classics of all nations. 
The best seller was Lenin’s collected works, 60,000,000 
copies. Only 50,000 copies of Marx’s Capital were 
sold. Textbooks increased three and a half fold. The 
largest printing house in the world is at Moscow, em- 
ploying 27,000 people, headed by Halatov, a black- 
bearded Oriental, one of the few Communists who look 
like the usual foreign caricatures of the Bolshevists. 

There is no question but what an enormous number 
of textbooks are needed for the children, and corre- 
sponding quantities of other kinds as the youths ad- 
vance in their cultural life. At many street corners one 
is confronted with a bookstore filled with Commu- 
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nist- and Government-inspired literature. There may 
be little food in a town, and little clothing or other 
things to buy, but there is always a bookstore, or sev- 
eral of them, packed with Bolshevik pamphlets. These 
always seemed to me to be a poor substitute for an 
empty stomach. 

The old Russian classics are still popular and one 
can find in the libraries the works of Tolstoy, Chekhov, 
Gogol, Pushkin, Dostoevsky, Turganiev, and others. 
At the moment Gorky is the most popular classical 
author for he is of strong Bolshevist sympathies, but a 
crop of new Bolshevist works have appeared. These 
include Babel’s Cavalry Army, Pilniak’s The Bare 
Year, Fadaev’s Break-Up, Gladkov'’s Cement, Seifu- 
lina’s Virinea, and Fedin’s Brothers. In poetry Blok’s 
The Twelve is the best revolutionary poem. Isadora 
Duncan’s husband, Sergei Essenine, was very gifted. 
The best known poet among the masses is Byedny, the 
Soviet poet laureate. 

Grozny has libraries where these books and all of 
the latest technical journals can be obtained. One can 
also find the works of London, Sinclair, Twain, Lewis, 
Shaw, Galsworthy, Wells, Locke, as well as classics of 
all kinds. 
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Newspapers 


HE newspapers are all Government owned and 

Government inspired. Most of their space is de- 
voted to Communist propaganda and to details of the 
progress or failures of the Five Year Plan. War scares 
are frequently headlined so that the nation is kept on 
the qui vive on the subject of preparedness to resist 
onslaughts by foreign powers. Capitalism in other 
countries is presented in as disgraceful phases as pos- 
sible, and the world depression, particularly as it affects 
the U.S.A., is emphasized in almost every issue. 

A typical Moscow paper will ridicule the Geneva 
Conference, discuss Russian-German and Russian- 
Italian economic conferences, the failure of the Indian 
Round-Table Conference, the fixation of greedy Euro- 
pean eyes on China, successful Communist activities in 
other lands, the opening of a new bakery, steel mill, 
community apartment house, high school, and the like, 
the brilliant achievement of the Udinarki (shock bri- 
gades) at a particular factory, relentless criticism of 
the failure of a shoe factory to meet the Five Year 
Plan objective, praise of Worker Strogoff, the best 
worker in the roth Moscow cloth factory, inadequacy 
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of the supply of vegetables for Moscow, and the need 
of a drive to rid Moscow of rats. 

Some space is devoted to advertisements. Here are 
announcements of theatres, concerts, and cinemas; also 
a column of second-hand things for sale or in demand, 
such as coats, sideboards, pianos, chairs, cameras, and 
the like. Then come the most urgent pleas of all; those 
for rooms or dwelling places, usually in terms of square 
feet of space needed. There are also requests for em- 
ployment for a cook, and jobs offered stenographers 
who have their own typewriters, or positions for engi- 
neers in the Caucasus. 

Crimes, sex scandals, accidents, and the like, do not 
appear in the newspapers, and no advertisements ap- 
pear of department store goods, or any other store 
goods. 

The Moscow News, a weekly newspaper printed in 
English, may carry a column about a new sewing ma- 
chine factory that fabricates only from Russian-made 
parts, a disclaimer that forced labor exists in the 
U.S.S.R., news of a general strike in Chile, Federal 
funds for relief of unemployed in New York City, and 
a picture of a bread line in the latter city, the establish- 
ment of an international institute for inventors, pur- 
chase of U.S.S.R. bonds abroad, growth of the cotton 
industry, the radio program for the week, a letter from 
an American engineer in Russia insisting on more atten- 
tion to details by Russian workmen, a letter from an- 
other one praising Soviet methods, an editorial citing 
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the necessity of utilizing foreign specialists’ service to 
better advantage, tourists bookings in the U.S.S.R., 
progress among one of the big tribes of Russia, say the 
Azerbardjans of the Caucasus, and the theatre and 
cinema programs. 

I believe that most of the people are as sick and 
tired of propaganda as people of other lands would 
become. To visitors it is carried on to nauseation, but 
to natives fired with Communist zeal it is absorbed 
avidly and their hostility and venom toward other 
natives who do not share their enthusiasm can leave 
their mark in various ways. 

There are many factory newspapers in Russia; 250 
in Moscow alone. Their announced aim is to assail 
everything that is rotten and to acquaint everybody 
with the exemplary organization of work. They tell 
how production tasks are carried out, how cultural life 
can be improved, and air questions of food conditions, 
co-operative stores, and housing. 

Moscow foreign correspondents work under repres- 
sion, of that there is little doubt. What they telegraph 
their home papers is true enough. It is what they do not 
say that is also important. They soft-pedal the activities 
of the G.P.U., the slaughter and imprisonment of the 
Kulaks, the persecution of the old intelligentsia, the 
bureaucracy of the Soviet system, the elimination of a 
free speech and a free press, criticism of the Soviet 
leaders, and the hostility of the peasants. 

It is true that some things are daily blistered by the 
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Soviet press itself, such as factory delays, Soviet bu- 
reaucracy, workmen’s inefficiency and laziness, back- 
wardness of the peasants in supplying food to the cities, 
railroad delays, and the like, and here the correspond- 
ent can virtually pick up the Soviet news items in toto 
and send them spinning over the wires, but they have to 
be careful how they criticize some matters for they 
desire to stay in the Soviet Union and do not particu- 
larly want a one-way ticket home. Of course, any bright 
spot in the Soviet fabric they can pick up is not all dis- 
pleasing to Soviet leaders. An interesting event, and the 
Moscow reaction to it, would be the publication by one 
of them of an article, both laudatory and critical say, 
of the Soviet leader, himself, Joseph Stalin. Some day 
one of the correspondents knowing well his subject, 
and homeward bound for good, will publish such an 
article. 
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Farms 


ASIDE from the youth movement whereby children 
L À are being taught and are enthusiastically absorb- 
ing the Communist creed, I would say that the most 
important accomplishment of the Soviet Government 
to date has been the collection of small farms into huge 
ones and the operation of them more or less upon Com- 
munist principles and with modern farm machinery. 
Premier Molotov stated, in December, 1931, that over 
60 per cent of the peasant farms of Russia had been 
collectivized. The highest, 77 per cent, was in our dis- 
trict, the North Caucasus, and the lowest, 11 per cent, 
was in the Daghestan, a tribal region adjoining us. 

It was only seventy years ago that Alexander II 
freed about 11,000,000 serfs from landlord rule. But 
they were given the worst land, made to pay dearly for 
it, and were taxed heavily. But even in 1917 about one- 
third of the land was owned by 200,000 landlords. 
Huts which peasants lived in, and still live in, were and 
are miserable quarters. Villages possess no paving, 
lights, sewers, or water systems, except as the collec- 
tives have made a start in improving conditions. 

The Russian agricultural output of pre-war days was 
the lowest of any of the major producing nations due to 
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lack of mechanical equipment, of scientific methods, 
and a prevalence of small-scale production. 

Today, exports of raw products from Russia are 
made at the expense of much deprivation at home, but 
the same condition existed in pre-war days. The nobility 
and landlords extracted all that was possible from the 
industries and their commissioners visited the farms at 
harvesting time and forced tax collections in kind. This 
goes on today by the commissioners of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. However, the Soviet Government has in- 
creased the wheat allowance of 2.76 bushels per person, 
the amount allowed during pre-war days, to 4.8 bushels, 
obtainable, however, only when it is available. But 
great bread-eaters that the people are, it is probable 
that they would eat 50 per cent more if it were at hand. 
In the U.S.A. the consumption is 4.25 bushels per per- 
son. Raising the peasants’ rations has always been one 
of the main selling points of the present Government, 
but I doubt if it is able to keep many of its promises in 
this respect. 

The peasants, numbering 80 per cent of the Russian 
population, were illiterate, densely ignorant, poverty 
stricken, and superstitious before the revolution, in the 
main pursued primitive methods of living and working, 
and plans adopted to radically change them to new 
ideas and methods have been the most baffling and per- 
plexing problems that have confronted the Govern- 
ment. A huge unwieldy, almost immovable mass of 
about 120,000,000 people had to be persuaded or co- 
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erced. The peasant was not averse to Communism dur- 
ing and following the revolution. Eviction of the 
landlords and seizure of their land, homes and live- 
stock, he eagerly and ruthlessly participated in. But 
once he had secured some property himself he did not 
want to relinquish it. During the civil war he wavered 
between the Whites and the Reds, but finally accepted 
or had to accept, the latter as promising something, 
ownership of land, equality and education, that sounded 
better at least, than what the Whites offered. The Four 
Horsemen of each group devastated his domain. 

It is not true that the peasant was left altogether to 
his own devices in pre-war days, to struggle along as 
best he could. There were local governing boards in the 
provinces, called Zemstvos, which consisted of land- 
lords, peasants, and clergy who owned land. These 
committees instituted village and farm improvements 
and exercised authority over educational matters. They 
possessed some self government until Alexander III 
was assassinated, when their edicts had to be approved 
by the Governor of the province. In some sections 
courses in advanced farming methods were instituted, 
but little progress was made against stubborn peasants. 
They were suspicious of improvements for their own 
good. Frequently they considered the costs too high and 
they shared the expense. 

Leading Bolshevik slogans that swept the country 
when control was wrested from Kerensky and the 
White army were “Land for the Peasants” and “Fac- 
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tories for the Workers.” Land was given to the peas- 
ants and the factories operated under full control by 
the city workers, the proletariat. But neither scheme 
worked well. Factory control has been decentralized 
considerably and will be still further curtailed, in my 
opinion. The farms had to be divided into such small 
increments, 26,000,000 small holdings, to provide some 
for everybody that little progress was made. Anti- 
quated farm machinery was retained. 

The landlord (cpomyeschiki) holdings, constituting 
one-third, perhaps, of the farm land, had been worked 
with modern tools but after their seizure by the peas- 
ants, operations thereon largely sank to the low level 
of peasant farms. 

A curious and inefficient system was adopted in split- 
ting up the land: the fractionating of it into long strips 
with its ownership so distributed that the same peasant 
sometimes owned little strips long distances apart. 
Between the strips was a ridge (the fence) of no-man’s 
land, unkept and unkempt, with the result that, scat- 
tered all over the country were numerous rows of thick 
weeds, which gave their seed to the cultivated land ad- 
joining them so that the peasants’ crop was a harvest of 
wheat or rye mixed with a blight of weeds. 

The peasant knew as little about caring for his live- 
stock as he did about cultivating his ground. The walls 
of a cowshed had many cracks, and no windows, and 
was cleaned about twice a year. As a result only the 
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hardy animals survived and they produced little meat 

and milk. 

With the securing of all the land by the peasants 
agriculture sank to a level 55 per cent of that of 1913. 
The peasants resisted grain collections and the cities 
were threatened with a famine. As a result compulsory 
methods were used and grain was confiscated by the 
Government. 

To correct the entire situation the Government em- 
barked upon a plan of grouping the small farms into 
large ones and the importing of immense quantities of 
tractors and modern agricultural implements. At the 
present time the grouping of farms takes the form of: 
(1) So-called State farms or communes (called Sov- 

koz) in which all resources are united and com- 
munal dining-rooms, kitchens, nurseries, laundries, 
etc., are established. The State farms are made up 
of formerly unused land, and are entirely financed 
by the Government. The average size of 200 of 
them is 200,000 acres. 

(2) Co-operatives in which peasants with their small 
individual holdings are grouped in joint cultiva- 
tion of the land, the peasants retaining their own 
homes, and all tools and horses. 

(3) Artels in which members own their own houses, 
small tools, and small farm animals like chickens 
and pigs, and who possess their own gardens. 

In the first plan control of everything and everybody 
is exercised and the ideals of the Communistic form of 
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living can be better executed. Here, better than in any 
other group in Russia, can the tenets of Communism 
be practiced. At one of them, I was told, the workers 
receive, in addition to a share of the crops, about one 
rouble per day, one-third of which is used for the 
kitchen. A nursery, then a kindergarten, and finally a 
school, receive the children. The most likely ones are 
to go on to a university. Taxes are low. Parents and 
children are in their homes only at night. 

In the artels the peasants are paid for such land, 
implements and animals as they contribute to the com- 
mon possessions. These payments extend over a long 
period, a small one each year, and are a concession that 
was finally made to appease those who contributed most 
to the joint ownership. The artels have developed into 
the most satisfactory means to the peasants of collect- 
ing the farms, at the present time at least. Seventy-five 
per cent of the peasant farms are in the artels, 18 per 
cent in the co-operatives, and 7 per cent in the State 
farms. 

A board of management is elected which allots the 
labor, the members doing the things they are best suited 
for. In a district all collectives report to the district 
board. This in turn is under a larger group, which in 
turn reports to the all-union collective farm center in 
Moscow. 

After fixed charges, like taxes and interest on debts 
and insurance are paid, part of the income is provided 
for new buildings and machinery, part is expended for 
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education and dependent members, some is expended to 
pay members for property they contributed, some for 
administration expenses, some is divided among the 
members according to the quality and quantity of their 
work, and a portion goes to the State in the form of 
grain collections. Wages are no longer equally dis- 
tributed but the most industrious and able workers 
receive the most pay. 

There are many so-called machine tractor stations. 
They contract with the villages to furnish tractors, 
agronomists, and mechanics, taking one-third to one- 
fourth of the crop for their work. There are about 
2,100 of them, and it is expected that they will till 
100,000,000 acres of ground in 1932. They operate 
within a radius of fifteen miles of a central point and 
help the peasant work out crop rotation plans, train 
tractor drivers, distribute seed, cattle, vines, and trees, 
organize telephone systems, road building, give health 
and sanitation lectures, and possess traveling libraries. 
They have developed into the closest approach the So- 
viet Government has to the needs and conversion of the 
peasants. 

There are also State farms for cattle, pig and sheep 
raising, containing vast numbers of livestock, and 
others where particular attention is paid to the devel- 
opment of all manner of farm and orchard produce. 

All this may sound well but collective farms are by 
no means operating as well oiled units. One difficulty is 
that the workers replace their directors too often, and 
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just as has happened at some of the industrial plants, 
Moscow has found that the leaders must not be sub- 
jected too much to the whims of the workmen. Hence 
a recent order stated that managers must be elected 
for long terms and not be daily subjected to dismissal. 
The Government has encountered a multitude of 
difficulties in collecting the farms. The peasant is an 
individualist and no idealist. He wanted his own prop- 
erty, little as it was, and was by no means sure of the 
outcome of the new plan, and in many cases fought the 
movement desperately. He did not want to pool his 
resources with more improvident neighbors. Peasants 
are roughly divided into three classes: Kulaks, those 
of the upper class and richer class; Seredniaks, those 
of the middle class, and Bredniaks, the poorest class. 
Particularly did the more well-to-do peasants, the 
Kulaks,’ obstruct the program and harass the Govern- 
ment. Through diligence, ability, cleverness, or oppor- 
tunity, or whatever the reason, they had acquired a 
little more land than the average peasant, perhaps a 
few more cattle, or they may have had one or more 
people working for them; the latter a deadly sin in the 
eyes of the Communist doctrine when done for private 
profit. The Kulaks opposed collection of the farms by 
all means in their power and were leaders in the slaugh- 
ter of livestock that followed the Government's order 
that all cattle be confiscated. There occurred the great- 


1Kulak ie tha Russian word for fist, symbolic in the view of the poorer 
peasants of persecutors who had them gripped in their fists. The plural should 
properly be Kuleki, but Americana formed the habit of calling them Kulake. 
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est decimation of cattle in history as the peasants killed 
them and ate or concealed or sold the meat to prevent 
its seizure by the Government. 

Consequently a drive was made to “liquidate the 
Kulak,” as their eradication is called, and I suppose 
that history records few episodes of a more harrowing 
character than the treatment meted out to them. Their 
Possessions were confiscated and many were shot or 
ruthlessly bundled off to the lumber forests of the 
north. They were frequently herded in box cars, 
given little food, water, or clothing, and, under deplor- 
able circumstances, shipped out of the way. Some were 
isolated in so-called Kulak nests—miserable settlements 
of poor land outside a village. Some of the large con- 
struction camps contain batches of prisoners, usually 
Kulaks, forced to work on the new factories that are 
being built, in their off hours, herded under miserable 
conditions inside barb-wire enclosures, and under police 
guard. A common method of the Communists is to set 
the poor peasants against the Kulaks by saying that 
they are the oppressors and exploiters, and have ob- 
tained their belongings by depriving the other peasants. 
As a result of the drive against them the Kulak popula- 
tion declined from 4,000,000 to 1,600,000. 

As the years roll on and the story of Soviet farm 
collectivization is completely unfolded, it will rank 
with the great infamous chapters of the world’s history 
of man’s inhumanity to man. One finds cases more or 
less parallel, of course, in the mobbing and plundering 
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of the Russian landlords in the early days of the Bol- 
shevist period, participated in by these same Kulaks, 
and in the former periodic slaughter of the Russian 
Jews by other Russian natives. Other nations, in not 
too remote history, have indulged in massacre, decima- 
tion, and enslavement of populations. As far as prop- 
erty confiscation is concerned, the list is too long, with 
every country involved, to recount. The latest spree 
was that in which the loot of the Great War was 
divided. 

Other methods than the harsh ones applied to the 
Kulaks have been employed to persuade the peasants. 
Enthusiasts have gone from the towns into the villages 
to present their arguments for collectivization. A be- 
ginning or extended experiment made in other districts 
has been held up as an example, or methods or coercion, 
mild compared to those applied to the Kulaks, have 
been adopted. In the latter case a peasant family may 
find itself without kerosene, or the village co-operative 
store may be barred to it, or schooling facilities not 
extended. Recalcitrants have no voice or vote in the 
affairs of the community, and no Trade Union card. 
Altogether the obstinate ones can suffer an unhappy 
time. 

It is not uncommon to see a collective on large scale 
operating with modern machinery and tools, more or 
less, while nearby may be small tracts worked by indi- 
vidual peasants with wooden steel-pointed plows, 
sickles and wooden flails. The advent of the tractor, 
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from the U.S.A., swung the collectivization scheme to 
the Government’s favor. The inadequate implements 
of the peasant cannot compete against it, and the peas- 
ant knows it, and knows, too, that only from the Gov- 
ernment can tractors be secured. 

One cannot but wonder what the pitiful appearing, 
and patient, persecuted, stubbornly resistive peasant 
thinks, as he slowly, and step by step, guides his obso- 
lete wooden, steel-pointed plow over the ground, while 
nearby, within his gaze, and under the guidance of a 
youthful zealot perhaps, an American-made machine 
plunges along, deeply turning over a whole field during 
the time that the obstinate one produces but a few shal- 
low furrows. 

I saw a village in the North Caucasus, located on a 
collective farm, where nothing was left of the cottages 
except the foundations, and was told that tractors had 
been driven through the village with chains fastened 
between them. Just why the village had been wiped out 
I cannot say. Possibly after the inhabitants had moved 
to the collective this method was adopted as a simple 
means of destroying the village, but I was told by an 
American tractor expert that it disappeared as a result 
of some coercion or retaliation measure on the part of 
the Government. But one has to be careful of accepting 
information from many transient visitors to Russia. 
Many of them are derisive of everything Bolshevistic. 
An acquaintance of mine who told me that the way the 
wandering orphan boys of Russia were eradicated was 
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to huddle them in cellars and shoot them down. I could 
discover no confirmation of that statement. On the con- 
trary, I believe that a great effort has been made to 
handle them in a humane manner. A story, current in 
Grozny, was that a human soap factory existed on the 
outskirts of the village. The tale assumed exaggerated 
and magnified proportions from the original as time 
went on. But it did have the effect of keeping our maids 
in the house at night, for a considerable time. Soap, by 
the way, was a scarce article in our town, and every 
other place in Russia. 

In some cases the peasants have gone willingly into 
the collectives. In many cases coercion was applied. It is 
also true that many who unwillingly entered found 
things satisfactory after they joined. Others are still 
dissatisfied. Of course, some would complain no matter 
what happened. This is true of some people in every 
land. Some collectives have gone far ahead of others in 
their development. Their management may have been 
better or the land particularly fertile, or they may have 
been started much earlier than others. Some represent 
real successes, others have only made a beginning, and 
in some sections no collectives prevail at all. Farm 
machinery is not abundant enough to do all that is to be 
done, and leaders have been scarce. 

At one stage the collective movement developed into 
one where so much force was used that failure, or near 
failure, seemed imminent. Resisting peasants thwarted 
the Government in every way in their power. One of 
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their means, as already stated, was to kill off their live- 
stock. Then Stalin issued his now famous letter of 
March 15, 1930, in which he said that authority had 
often been exceeded by the leaders in coercing the 
peasants. He said that the former had become dizzy 
with success, and forbade anything but voluntary col- 
lectivization. But this move has generally been re- 
garded as one to displace responsibility from the 
Government's shoulders, and put it on over-zealous 
workers in the districts. Certainly the Government ini- 
tiates the important policies, and knows every move of 
consequence that takes place and was, and is, cognizant 
from the start of all of the activities of its agents. As 
a result of Stalin’s protest considerable moderation is 
now exercised as compared to former methods in ex- 
tending collectivization. 

The largest collective in Russia comprises 700,000 
acres, called the Giant Farm. Great numbers of peas- 
ants visit it to see how the new scheme works. One near 
Grozny has 125,000 acres. Collectivization, by the 
way, has reached its greatest success in our district, the 
North Caucasus. Here 74 per cent of the families have 
joined them. The collectives are frequently given Soviet 
names like Red October, Memory of Ilyitch, Godless, 
and Red Sower. There are about 200,000 all told, the 
net result of collecting 14,000,000 small farms. 

In the one near Grozny the people live their com- 
munity life in a long, bare, unpainted, wooden, shed- 
like building. A school and lecture hall is provided, and 
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a reading and library room. An important building was 
the tractor repair shop. I remember a stout girl who 
was pointed out to me as being the best tractor me- 
chanic. A tractor expert from the U.S.A. was in charge 
of this department. He said that tractors lasted only 
one-fourth as long in the hands of the Russians as they 
did in America. But a representative of the Case 
Threshing Machine Co., U.S.A., said, however, that 
tractors were operated in shifts and receive twice the 
work that American ones do. I have many times been 
startled with the speed at which the average Russian 
driver puts his car over the rough Russian roads. 
Neither does he spare the tractors in this respect, hence 
I can easily imagine that the wear and tear on them is 
much greater than in America. As far as my own ob- 
servations are concerned, it seemed to me that there 
always were more tractors being repaired or waiting to 
be repaired than those actually operating, although I 
had no means of checking this observation. 

A Russian boy, a graduate from a Russian agricul- 
tural school, guided the scientific end of the enterprise. 

I also went out in the fields, some ten miles away, 
where workmen were plowing. Here families lived 
in tents under conditions we would call desperate. 
They came into headquarters about once a week. At 
the latter place the whole collection of buildings con- 
stituted a shabby looking outfit and the people were as 
illy dressed as all peasants, but by comparison with the 
average uncollectivized Russian village it represented 
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an advance. Moreover, there was much evidence of lots 
of hard work, for winter wheat was waving in the fields 
and vast areas of plowed and harrowed ground could 
be seen. 

A collective that interested me was run by children. 
In this particular village about 50 per cent of the 
peasant households, twenty-four of them, had joined 
the collective nearby, but the children had one of their 
own to which 142 of their number belong. It contained 
30 hectares (seventy-five acres) of land, eight horses, 
thirty cows, and ten buildings. The place is governed 
by the children. Eighty per cent of the latter receive 
stipends from the State. 

It seems to me that these collectives, at least in 
future years, should represent an advance in raising the 
cultural life of the peasants, in increasing the productiv- 
ity of the soil, cheapening costs, producing better prod- 
ucts, and in improving the standard of living of the 
peasants. Illiteracy is being reduced and better living 
quarters are provided even in the present early stages 
of the work. We would say that conditions are still far 
below those in America, but in some cases much of the 
former miserable standard of existence of the people 
has been raised. Seed is selected better, ground plowed 
deeper, better rotation of crops is practiced, and mod- 
ern farm machinery is introduced as fast as it can be 
secured. I am told that Russia needs 900,000 tractors 
against about 150,000’ in use now. Storage and trans- 
sIn the U. S. A. there are 1,600,000 tractors. 
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portation of the grain has been a problem, and much 
waste, delay, spoilage, and mismanagement has oc- 
curred, The collection movement went ahead far faster 
than was expected and machines and experts could not 
be secured fast enough to keep pace with the movement. 
The original plan called for a collection of 20 per cent 
of the land by 1933. It is now well over 70 per cent. 
The peasants were terrorized into flocking to the col- 
lectives. In fact, collectivization went so fast as to run 
clear out of step with the rest of the Five Year Plan. 
Tractors and other modern machinery could not be 
supplied, and many things promised the peasants were 
not provided. 

The Soviet objective was to force collectivization so 
fast that grain supplies for the cities would be made 
independent of the resisting individual peasants who 
had not entered the collectives. That this end has not 
been attained is shown by Moscow’s recent order to 
allow the peasants, as well as the collectives, after the 
Government quota has been reached, to sell their grain, 
meat and other produce on the private markets, to en- 
courage them to fill the Government quotas and to 
bring their produce to the centers. Bonuses are now 
given and taxes on private sales have been eliminated. 

At the moment, Soviet Russia has not met all of its 
objectives in collective farming. It is true that farms 
have been joined into large ones in numbers far exceed- 
ing the Five Year Plan requirements but this is not the 
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entire measure of success, in fact possibly only a very 
minor one. 

Just now a grain shortage for 1932 looms for at 
least 40,000,000 peasants, in the Urals, West Siberia, 
Volga Basin, Boshkayra and the North Caucasus, be- 
cause of a grain shortage last year (1931) and because 
the consequent necessity of supplying the peasants with 
grain badly interfered with the Government's spring 
sowing campaign. No final grain production figures 
have been published by the Soviet Government for 
1931, presumably because they are disappointing ones. 
For the time being, at least, the threat of a flood of 
Russian wheat on the world markets has disappeared. 
In fact, Russia is now buying wheat. 

In the first quarter of 1932, eggs which the peasants 
turned into the Government amounted to only 2 per 
cent of the Plan, butter 40 per cent, and meat 20 per 
cent. The food situation is now worse than at any time 
in recent years. 

The dispatch of grain to distressed sectors has been 
slow because of inadequate transportation facilities. 
Seed is scarce, large quantities of it having rotted in 
some sections due to careless handling or inadequate 
storing. Guards have had to keep some villagers from 
plundering stored supplies, and many collectives have 
been slow about giving the Government its share of 
grain. In some districts the peasant still uses his only 
means of combatting the Government’s program: low- 
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ering the productivity of his labor, and resorting to 
sabotage. 

At the moment, July 15th, only 80 per cent of the 
socialized farms have been sown, and a drive has been 
instituted to energize the collectives, reorganize them 
and make the peasants work longer hours on them. As 
already stated, to encourage the peasants they are now 
given bonuses and allowed to sell meat and grain on the 
private markets, and more goods have been placed in 
the stores so they can buy something with the proceeds 
of their sales. 

One cannot appreciate the importance of bread in a 
nation’s life until one goes to Russia, and I suppose 
other peasant countries. Huge chunks of it were in 
sight all the time. It is truly the staff of life there. A 
modern bakery was completed in Grozny while I was 
there. It turns out 40,000 loaves per day and was effi- 
cient and clean. A chemist watched the quality of the 
bread. It produced loaves of a different shape than the 
hand bakeries, hence some of the people of the town 
were prejudiced. But Mrs. Burrell told our maid that 
it was better bread than the old loaves. Thereupon the 
news spread that the Americansky lady approved it, 
and this helped establish it in favor. 

We visited this bakery and were willingly shown it 
from top to bottom. Then we were conducted into a 
conference room and asked our criticism of it and how 
it compared to American bakeries, and how it could be 
improved. Unfortunately my knowledge of bakeries is 
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too limited for me to discuss this matter intelligently, 
but I did the best I could and stated that it looked fine 
to me; which it did. 

We made a visit to a Russian peasant village one 
autumn evening. Farmers in Russia as in other Euro- 
pean countries, do not live in homes scattered over the 
countryside, but in small villages in the center of the 
area they till. We had motored about thirty miles to 
catch a train but discovered that it was about nine hours 
late. I would not let the motor cars go back until the 
train arrived, for I feared a long wait and possibly no 
train at all until morning, in which event we would have 
returned home. The driver of the cars became hungry 
after some hours’ wait, hence we repaired to a small 
Cossack village to get some food. It was dark when we 
entered the village. At first nobody appeared, although, 
of course, everybody knew that four automobiles had 
entered the village. It later developed that they feared 
some reprisal act on the part of the O.G.P.U. for 
violation of some section of the Government code. 
Finally an old man, a patriarch of the village, appeared 
and extended the hospitality of his home, a small two- 
room cottage. This we entered and asked him to cook 
some chickens for us. At first he demurred saying 
chickens or nothing else could be killed without consent 
of the authorities. But he was assured that an exception 
would be made in the case of Americans. 

In due time there appeared on the table two roast 
chickens, some macaroni, bread, and wine, with no 
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plates or knives and forks. Hence we adapted ourselves 
to the peasant style and ate from the common dishes 
with our fingers. The macaroni was handled with some 
difficulty. 

Then the head of the household made a speech and 
toasted us each in turn with many references to 
America. Finally he became intoxicated. A girl came 
in with an accordion, more of the villagers crowded 
into the house, and others peered in through the win- 
dows. The old grandmother of the family performed 
a remarkable dance. After depositing 30 roubles, we 
left with the blessings of the family and an urgent re- 
quest to come again. 

In Great Russia the dwellings are usually log cabins, 
or Izbas, surrounded by forests. In Little Russia white- 
washed Khata and straw roofs prevail. In the log 
cabins the stove is in the center with long turns of pipe 
to heat the house. A raised platform at one end of the 
room is the warmest place and here the babies are 
bathed. Wooden benches around the walls, or just the 
floor, are the sleeping places. The more prosperous 
peasants have a two-room cabin with a pine-wood par- 
tition which divides the house into a kitchen and a 
living-room. The poor peasants have only a one-room 
house. The peasant bath house is a separate hut near a 
river, creek, spring, or well. 

Back of and under the whole Soviet program are the 
activities of the peasants; their ability or willingness to 
provide an adequate supply of bread for the nation and 
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wheat for export under the new collective system. The 
Soviet Government has the authority, the soldiers, and 
the arms and ammunition to enforce its edicts, but it is 
difficult to coerce 120,000,000 people, many of them 
more or less dissatisfied or hostile, especially when they 
are hungry. When they see their grain rolling away to 
the cities and export centers leaving them only a 
meager supply for their own consuming and sowing 
needs, they do as any other group in the whole world 
would do, adopt all manner of subterfuge to prevent 
the division. Through their years of repression and 
submergence they have developed a secrecy and stub- 
born resistance difficult to cope with en masse. It is 
probable that no hindrance to the Five Year Plan still 
worries Moscow as much as the recalcitrance of the 
peasants. 
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Soviet Justice 


N discussing the courts of Soviet Russia it is neces- 
sary to differentiate between the activities of the 
O.G.P.U., the Russian secret service organization, and 
the law-enforcing agency that concerns itself with ordi- 
nary infractions of the code; those other than counter- 
revolutionary activities. The full term O.G.P.U. is 
seldom used; instead G.P.U. is invariably used. It is 
pronounced “‘Gay Pay OO.” 

Law-enforcing agencies are the G.P.U., the local 
police and, in the final analysis, the Red Army. The 
first named have their own secret courts and have full 
authority to arrest anybody. They report directly to 
Joseph Stalin’s Political Bureau at Moscow. 

A line is pretty thinly drawn, I would say, between 
political and ordinary civil offenses. A person would be 
arrested for sabotage while I was in Russia because 
he made a mistake in plant design or operation, when 
likely as not it was simply a mistake in judgment or due 
to carelessness or ignorance, and not at all because he 
was attempting some counter-revolutionary activity 
against the Government. At least we Americans felt 
this way about the matter. Of course we had no way 
of knowing what was in a man’s mind when he did 
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something that led to his arrest, but we know that men 
were incarcerated for mistakes that all engincers or 
workmen occasionally, or even frequently, make in the 
normal course of their daily work. But the Government 
plays safe on these matters and frequently suspects a 
motive behind plant or equipment failures that smacks 
of counter-revolutionary acts. 

As far as one can see there is not much disorder or 
crime in Moscow or other Russian cities I was in. 
Drunken men are occasionally noted but they are not 
molested unless they become too noisy. I have seen 
them dead drunk in the mud of the gutter, or sidewalk, 
and there they remain, according to my observation, 
until they sober up. A Party leader informed me that 
usually they are hauled to a so-called ‘“‘sobering-up” 
station, allowed to sleep off their debauch, and then 
given a bath and breakfast, for which they are charged 
five roubles. I suppose that this does occasionally 
happen. 

Petty thievery goes on, of course, and there are 
infractions of the Soviet code, such as food profiteer- 
ing, that receive attention, and we heard of violent 
crimes occurring now and then, but all told I would say 
that the people in a Russian city are more orderly than 
those in an American. I can readily believe, as I have 
often been told, that there is no organized crime, or 
corruption of consequence among public officials. 

Justice in the case of ordinary misdemeanors is very 
fairly dispensed to workmen, but as against this the 
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Soviet Government acts, and has acted, violently 
enough in impressing Bolshevism on the nation. The 
revolution, the civil war, the extermination of the 
Kulaks, the suppression of so-called counter-revolu- 
tions, and the chastisement of some of the tribesmen, 
constitute a long and ruthless chapter in Russian his- 
tory. Everything is countenanced so long as it can be 
construed as furthering the Soviet cause. Those guilty 
of causing a railroad accident may be shot, and drastic 
punishment meted out to those who are responsible for 
serious mistakes, delays, or losses in a factory. 

Men were frequently arrested in Grozny by the 
O.G.P.U. and taken away. A number were seized just 
before I arrived. My first interpreter was arrested, as 
already stated. An occasional one disappeared from 
time to time, and all the engineers, unless Party men, 
I am sure, lived in daily fear that they might be appre- 
hended at any time. The arrested men were taken away 
at night. The next day it would be whispered around 
that so-and-so had gone. Usually the letters G.P.U. 
would not be spoken; instead, the term “‘three letters” 
was used, and frequently only whispered, so great was 
the fear of this organization. Sometimes we heard that 
the prisoners were shot, and sometimes incarcerated 
for a long time, to be later released. Not infrequently 
they were put at work in their professions, under 
guard. The Soviet press called them ‘“‘wreckers” or 
“damagers.” 

The Soviet press kept up a constant tirade against 
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wreckers, but one of its big moments came when Pro- 
fessor Ramzin and his alleged co-conspirators were put 
on trial in Moscow for sabotage. I recall that an issue 
of Pravda, one of the two leading Soviet papers," 
printed thirteen columns of the trial. The latter was 
broadcasted all over Russia and meetings and parades 
were held in condemnation of the accused. The latter 
confessed that they were guilty and mentioned leading 
international statesmen and business men who had con- 
spired with them to overthrow the Soviet Government. 
Poincare, of France, Churchill, of England, and 
Deterding, the Royal Dutch-Shell Oil Company execu- 
tive, were named, and bitter were the invectives piled 
upon their heads. Churchill, by the way, recently passed 
his compliments along to Bernard Shaw in a scalding 
indictment of that gentleman for going to Russia and 
praising everything Communistic and condemning his 
own country, while entrenched in England in ease and 
comfort behind a big bank account. 

Not so long ago, Churchill gave Trotsky a withering 
lashing in an article he wrote in the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. Deterding remains bitter over the confisca- 
tion of Dutch-Shell oil properties in Russia, and se- 
verely censured the Standard Oil Company of New 
York, it will be recalled, for buying Soviet gasoline, 
some of the latter, by the way, from former Dutch- 
Shell properties in Russia. Deterding is active in fur- 
thering the cause of exiled White Russians and is 
iTho other is named Investia. Pravda means truth. 
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blamed by the Soviet Government for stopping pro- 
ceedings with France that had been inaugurated to 
settle French debt claims against Russia. 

Ramzin and the others were convicted and sentenced 
to be shot. Later their terms were commuted to prison 
sentences of eight and ten years. I heard subsequently 
that they were working on engineering projects under 
guard. 

A trial that excited still more interest was one that 
preceded the Ramzin trial, and was called the Schacti 
trial. Fifty engineers of the Schacti district of the 
Donetz Coal Basin were also accused of sabotage. Five 
were shot as a result. 

We Americans in Russia, whether rightly or 
wrongly, generally believed that the Ramzin trial was 
a farce put on to impress the Russian people that 
elaborate precautions had to be exercised to circumvent 
plotters against the Government, to show the difficul- 
ties which had to be met to intimidate real counter- 
revolutionists, probably also to furnish some excuse for 
slowness of parts of the Five Year Plan, and further, to 
unite the people against a common enemy by arousing 
their national spirit. On the other hand, there are 
countless people in Russia who believe that internal and 
external plotters constitute a real menace. We, of 
course, had no way of ascertaining the real facts. The 
Government undoubtedly has a host of enemies among 
all classes, particularly among the dispossessed class, 
both within and without the country, and no doubt 
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elaborate precautions have to be taken to forestall 
activities against the present régime, but I believe that 
any organized opposition movement of consequence 
could not get started, so well has the Government pro- 
tected itself against such an eventuality. The G.P.U., 
the local police, and the Army and the Party members, 
constitute a combination pretty difficult to circumvent, 
it seems to me. 

The Government has taken a leaf out of its own 
book, for through the years that the various nihilistic, 
anarchistic and communistic groups thrived in Russia 
before the revolution, present leaders learned every 
trick of the trade in the matter of counter-revolutionary 
activities. It is also doubtful if the brutal treatment 
they sometimes mete out is any worse than many of 
them received at the hands of the Czar’s Government, 
particularly through the medium of the Czar’s direct 
agents, the Cossack soldiery. 

Engineers were not the only ones who were arrested. 
Some of the workmen were incarcerated for making 
mistakes in plants, and I recall at least one Party man, 
a Director, who was dismissed from his post and who 
stood trial for carelessness. I attended his trial but did 
not hear what the outcome was. It was generally be- 
lieved that he would receive only a light sentence, while 
engineers, non-Party men, arrested with him, would 
bear the brunt of the blow. The latter would probably 
be accused of sabotage, while the Director would es- 
cape this accusation. 
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Party men are often subjected to criticism. This 
might appear in the newspapers, or in the wall papers 
(bulletins) or be voiced at a Trade Union meeting. 
The Director of the gas department, at Grozny, a very 
able man, once said to me while we were looking over 
some plans together, that he thought I had placed the 
pumps too close together in the pump house, and that 
he was particularly interested because he said he might 
be demoted to run that pump house. He had been re- 
buked twice by the Trade Union for being too “high 
hat” in his position as Director of the department. I 
learned, however, that he has since been promoted to 
even a more responsible position. 

My interpreter was rebuked for not working effi- 
ciently in a shock brigade. Our office voted to give up 
one of its holidays to proceed out to the oil fields and 
help clear off some wooded ground for a location of 
a new gas compressor station. So all the girls and boys, 
clerks and engineers repaired to this place and per- 
formed some manual labor. I know that they did not 
accomplish very much, for after deducting the time re- 
quired to go out to the location and back, the time for 

lunch and to be photographed, not much time was left. 
Furthermore, they were not used to this kind of work. 
In addition, tools were scarce. Next day an unsigned 
notice appeared on the bulletin board that my inter- 
preter was too much interested in getting photographed 
and wasted his time too much. It was also noted that 
he had borrowed my private car to come back home, 
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instead of the railroad coach or motor bus that the 
others used for transportation. 

I mention these seemingly trivial incidents only to 
show what daily life in Soviet Russia consists of. That 
they possess significance will probably be granted. 

I doubt if much political graft exists in Russia today, 
at least not nearly as much as would be expected in a 
huge political ring. The penalties are too severe. If a 
Party man steals Government funds he is severely dealt 
with. Even if a person did accumulate money through 
thieving, or bribery, or by other means, there would 
remain the question of what to do with it. Any display 
of undue prosperity would certainly bring about an 
investigation. A person might accumulate roubles and 
escape to a foreign country, taking them with him, but 
Russians are prisoners in their own land. It is virtually 
impossible for them to leave. Furthermore, roubles 
have little value in outside countries. 

Many Russians have escaped, of course, and some- 
times they will not return after leaving their native 
land on a commission for their Government. But this is 
guarded against by making their families stay at home. 
Thus a strong incentive is provided for the return of 
the travelers. A Russian youth I knew, American born, 
escaped from Batoum, with the aid of some American 
engineers, via an oil tankship. His sister was thereupon 
arrested, and at last accounts when I left Russia, was 
still in jail. It was suspected that she knew something 
about his manner of leaving. 
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An underground means is provided for the escape of 
natives, but it is a dangerous route to travel. I have 
been told of the truants being turned over to the 
authorities by their benefactors, the latter proving to 
be spies of the Government. Also a person's money may 
be accepted and no real effort made to help him escape. 
Even if a Russian gets to Poland or Roumania say, he 
may find no welcome waiting there; in fact, quite the 
reverse. Too many thousands of refugees have fled to 
these countries and their disposal has constituted a 
problem in the past. There are also countless people 
who hesitate to leave their native land to venture into 
one unknown and of different languages and customs. 
A lack of foreign funds keeps most people who desire 
to leave from making the attempt. Of course those who 
have escaped, or desire to escape, are mainly the disen- 
franchised class: the former well-to-do people of Rus- 
sia. I am sure that many desire to stay who are satisfied 
now, or who expect to find things satisfactory in the 
future. 

In the spring of 1932 the foreign press carried 
stories of escaping Russian peasants crossing the frozen 
Dniester River into Roumania, and related how they 
were shot down by Red guards. I have no first-hand 
information on this question but most American resi- 
dents of Soviet Russia would not discredit the story. 
Harshness and cruelty are too much a part of the 
Soviet system for one to say that it could not happen. 
Moscow has countered by saying that Roumanians also 
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fled across the river to Russia, but this stretches my 
imagination too much. 

Not only do the G.P.U. and regular police and 
supervisory forces watch everybody, but everybody 
watches everybody else. Nothing of consequence can be 
concealed, I should say. Going into the country I had 
to register with the G.P.U. at my hotel, and again at 
every hotel I visited, and I always paid an extra fee for 
this registration. I had many photographs taken for 
identification purposes. The same is true of the natives; 
they are scanned by the G.P.U. when they arrive at a 
hotel, and in every city, town and village, they are 
constantly under scrutiny, and it is pretty well known 
what everybody does, and what their sympathies are. 
Everybody is registered on the books, and is the pos- 
sessor, if fortunate enough, of bread cards, and Trade 
Union cards, and other documents testifying to their 
status in the U.S.S.R. 

Everything is an open book on the question of ac- 
counts. Everybody knows what salary others receive, 
also what I and other Americans received. They know 
what a new project will cost and the profit or loss from 
operations. The Trade Unions keep intensely inter- 
ested in these matters. 

There are three classes of courts, the People’s Court, 
the Provincial or District Court, and the Supreme 
Court. Workingmen are the judges in the first named 
and usually they are Communists. Decision is reached 
by majority vote and there are few formalities and 
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technicalities. If a person is a workman or a peasant, 
he will get a fair deal, but if one of the outcast class, 
he receives a heavy sentence for any crime of which he 
is convicted. In the U.S.A. if one is possessed of wealth 
he stands a better chance of escaping the law than if he 
is a poor man, The Soviet Government has reversed 
the order and has also eliminated the expense, and the 
chicanery, mostly political, that surrounds our local 
courts. There are no high-priced oratorical lawyers or 
statute-evading ones, or interminable delays. Neither 
are there corporation-hating juries because there are no 
private corporations in the U.S.S.R., and no juries, as 
we know them. 

When people are arrested in Russia for ordinary 
offenses, not political ones, they are never mistreated 
by the police, and to my knowledge from witnessing 
some arrests, simply walk along with their captor to 
the police station. Hands are not laid on them, unless 
they are unruly, and even then a Soviet policeman exer- 
cises an amazing amount of patience. Ill treatment in 
handling political prisoners may be another story. 

Party men are supposed to lead an exemplary life 
and set an example for the rest of the country. Mem- 
bership into the Party is no light undertaking. As far as 
I could see the Party men did conduct themselves well. 
That some or many fall by the wayside is to be ex- 
pected, but on the whole I would say that they pretty 
well followed the rules of their organization. It also 
seemed to me that they were worked so hard at their 
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plant and political activities that little time was left for 
them to engage in much frivolity. Periodically the 
Party is purged of the undesirable ones. Elimination 
of the latter also occur, from time to time, from the 
factories, collectives, teaching staffs, political offices, 
Trade Unions, and all institutions, whether they are 
Party members or not. What are called “cleanings” 
take place. These are public trials where the accused 
defends himself as best he can against his or her ac- 
cusers in the audience. A person of the former bour- 
geois class may have gone along for years, safe, as he 
thought, from eyes prying into his past. Then may 
come the denouement and the outcast finds himself 
without a job, bread, or Trade Union card. A thought- 
less remark in an unguarded moment may be another 
person’s undoing. Indolence, malfeasance in office, and 
drunkenness are other causes for disenfranchisement 
or demotion. 

Occasionally what is called ‘complaint week” is held 
under the supervision of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection Department. All citizens are urged to com- 
plain of things they are dissatisfied with, and report 
negligence on the part of the local officials, even of the 
members of the Inspection Department itself. I suppose 
that some of the people, perhaps many, complain of 
their leaders, but were I a native, I would be a little 
careful, I think, about antagonizing some of them. I 
can also easily imagine that were all the complaints 
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recorded, no Moscow office would be found big enough 
to contain them. 

Such trials as I have seen conducted in Russia are 
handled by a judge and two assessors, and frequently 
the judge is a woman. This was the case in one trial I 
attended. A batch of prisoners, many of them Chech- 
ens, were under trial, some of them for food profiteer- 
ing. How long they had been in jail I do not know, but 
court was convened in the assembly room of one of the 
Grozny clubhouses for about one week. Lawyers pre- 
sented the cases for the accused; the latter could also 
give their own versions, and a prosecutor acted for the 
Government. The woman judge impressed me as being 
very able and one whom it was difficult to mislead. She 
frequently took the proceedings in her own hands with 
a series of penetrating questions. Lawyers are provided 
free of charge to those in Government favor, but if one 
of the outcast class is up for trial a lawyer may charge 
him any fee that he thinks the traffic will bear. The 
court room was crowded, as are public proceedings of 
all kinds in Russia. Every meeting, picture show, lec- 
ture, or other entertainment, draws capacity crowds, 
regardless of the merit of the exhibitions. I think that 
this is largely due to a lack of entertainment facilities. 
We have so much in the U.S.A. that we can make a 
selection. On the other hand, more entertainment is 
now provided for the masses in Russia than formerly, 
and now the worker gets the preference. The children 
particularly are urged to attend the lectures and mu- 
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seums and meetings of all kinds. Attendance by the 
members or delegates at the political ones, or at Trade 
Union gatherings, is obligatory, and a person must 
have a good excuse if he stays away. 

Capital punishment for crimes other than political 
ones is not practiced. One will receive only a sentence 
of, say, five years for murder, although an habitual 
criminal or a group of organized bandits would prob- 
ably be shot. Crimes against the State are considered 
far more serious than those against an individual. 

At another trial a judge presided and there sat with 
him an economist and a representative of the Trade 
Unions. A girl stenographer took notes. As a result of 
the sitting a drunken chauffeur was ordered to other 
work for a year, some were deprived of certain rights, 
and another one demoted from his work. At one junc- 
ture the court moved to the factory to try a special case 
so as to consult the workers about it. 

Typical of Soviet justice in petty cases and of the 
continual bickering and altercations about housing con- 
ditions was the following colloquy between a woman 
judge and two malcontents. 

Judge—‘‘What is your name? If what you say is 

untrue you must answer for it.” 

Complainant—"‘I allowed this fellow the tempo- 

rary use of my room, but now that I want him 
to leave he refuses to do so.” 

Defendant—"He uses his room very little and I 


discommode him not at all by occupying it. He 
was away for seven months.” 
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Complainant—"I was away but I paid for the 
room all the time.” 

Defendant—“That is not true. I paid for it.” 

Complainant—“He paid with the money I sent 
him. 

Judge (to defendant)—“How long have you 
lived in the room?” 

Defendant—‘Two and one-half years.” 

Judge (to both) “Were you registered as tem- 
porary or permanent residents ?” 

Complainant—“‘As temporary. When I came 
home I asked defendant to move. First he said 
he would do so. Then he circulated a petition 
asking residents of the apartment house to 
approve his remaining in the room.” 

Defendant—“I know nothing about that paper.” 

Judge (to a witness)—"Did you sign the paper 
for the defendant?” 

Witness—‘“T did.” 

Judge—“Can you read?” 

Witness—'‘‘No I cannot.” 

Another Witness—‘Complainant has had the 
room for two and a half years.” 

Speaker in the Audience—‘‘Judge, please settle 
this. These two people continually make much 
noise with their quarreling.” 

Judge—"‘I will settle it.” 


The Judge, with her two assistants, retired, then 
shortly came back and stated that the defendant had to 
move, and that if he was not satisfied with the decision 


he could appeal to the district court. 
It is part of the Soviet law and justice code to make 
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a prison a real rehabiliatory institution. Prison garb is 
not worn. A prisoner frequently receives some wages, 
some education, training in the arts, and can visit his 
family occasionally. Particularly are the boys and girls 
reformation institutions given attention. Here no 
guards are employed but the youths themselves run the 
place and form the disciplinary staff. I did not see these 
institutions, but was told the above. It is said that John 
Dewey, when he visited a huge reformatory near Mos- 
cow, commended the methods in use. 

I asked to see the prison in Grozny, but permission 
was denied me. Hence I naturally assumed that it was 
not something to be proud of. Judged from its exterior 
it was unimpressive and the prisoners I saw at the 
windows were forlorn-looking specimens of humanity. 
But we, in America, can feel not any too proud of some 
of our penal institutions, judging from the disclosures 
in recent years, and particularly from the report of the 
Wickersham Crime Commission, lately issued. 

I do possess reliable information about the G.P.U. 
jail in Grozny. It is an unspeakably filthy place, in a 
cellar. One of my Russian friends spent one day there, 
in one room, along with ten other inmates. Only black 
bread was provided, and hot water so tea could be 
brewed, if the prisoners were fortunate enough to pos- 
sess some. My friend, relieved of the charge against 
him of speculating in roubles, came forth a frightened 
and chastened individual. Bear in mind, of course, that 
these O.G.P.U. prisons are receptacles for alleged 
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counter-revolutionists. Soviet leaders care little for 
their comfort. 

It is undoubtedly the case in Russia that many 
prisons and reformatories are far behind the ideal set 
by the Government. Such a vast program has been set 
in motion there that scarcely a beginning has been made 
on many projects. Hence I suppose that one can see a 
model prison or reformatory in a certain section and 
one far below this standard in other localities. 

I know little about the prison camps of the lumber 
forests in the north, where Kulaks, and I suppose many 
other political prisoners are sent. Some tales I heard 
of them were shocking, particularly at transit points 
enroute to them. Henry Wales, in writing a series of 
articles for the Chicago Tribune, did not corroborate 
the usual stories about the camps themselves, but this 
is an important point—he was not allowed to see cer- 
tain camps under the control of the O.G.P.U., particu- 
larly a notorious one, Solovyetzky Island, the most 
dreaded of O.G.P.U. prisons. 

In the case of some misdemeanors, offenders are not 
imprisoned at all but kept at their work under reduced 
pay; say 25 per cent is deducted over a period of some 
months. This happened in the case of some Russian 
boys found guilty of starting an altercation with two 
American skilled workers in Grozny. I had information 
that the Americans started the row themselves, but that 
the Soviet court, wishing to impress the foreigners with 
protective measures furnished the latter, laid the blame 
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on the Russian boys. All visitors do not get off so easily. 
I remember an American engineer in Baku who was 
accused of striking a watchman. Mass meetings were 
held denouncing this bourgeois method of settling dis- 
putes, and the American was sent back to the U.S.A. 
To strike a person in Russia is always a serious 
offense, and brings swift and drastic action by the 
authorities. Of this I first became aware when a woman 
in our apartment house slapped her maid during a 
quarrel between the two. She was punished by being 
made to rise at four o'clock every morning for two 
months and proceed, this in the winter time, to the out- 
door market place and help clean up the débris from 
the preceding day’s activities. The woman was in deli- 
cate health at the time, but this made no difference. 
Punishment in this case was more severe than usual 
because the offender was of the former upper class. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


The Five Year Plan 


S an experiment in planned economy the Five Year 
Plan has captured the attention of the rest of the 
civilized world, largely because of the advertising given 
it by the Soviet Government, the latter’s threats that it 
is going to menace industrialism in capitalistic coun- 
tries, and the recognized need in all countries for better 
economic planning of activities. A central group con- 
trols everything and on short notice funds and attention 
can be directed to any weak spot in the whole fabric 
that needs improvement. Supply can be correlated with 
demand. 

At a period in our own history when our country is 
surfeited with an abundance of goods and gold, and 
destitution or deprivation exists among many of our 
people, our leaders are talking about better economic 
planning of our own system and more co-operation as 
a remedy for our industrial and social plight. Serious 
proposals by responsible leaders contemplate the fur- 
ther unification of particular industries, State supervi- 
sion or control of others, establishment of reserve 
funds against unemployment, and curtailment of pro- 
duction. Thus will competition, the basic tenet of capi- 
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talism, diminish, and co-operation, a socialistic ideal, 
increase. 

Radical changes are difficult of enforcement in a pri- 
vately controlled industry, and it is only when all other 
means fail and paralysis threatens or prevails that our 
corporations countenance the necessary co-operation to 
attempt to regulate a whole industry. The reason is, of 
course, that each unit in an industry jockeys for advan- 
tage and those that feel that they are hurt most in a 
proposed readjustment block the attempts of others. 

In Russia the entire country is organized into huge 
trusts that encompass all the different industries. Ours 
was the petroleum trust and its operations are typical 
of the others. A central group in Moscow directs all 
the main activities with branches in all the petroleum 
centers, the biggest ones being in the producing fields of 
Grozny and Baku in South Russia. All commodity pro- 
duction and distribution are similarly organized. Two 
hundred and fifty of the larger trusts control 85 per 
cent of the entire production. Over all is the Supreme 
Economic Council directing the scheme, and here is a 
central committee called the Gosplan which runs the 
whole business. There are twenty-two members in the 
main committee, the Presidency of the Gosplan, and 
1,100 employees all told. The Gosplan has eleven sec- 


tions as follows: 
Power 
Industrial 
Agricultural 
Building 
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Transport and Commutation 
Consumption and Distribution 
Labor and Trained Experts 
Culture 

Science 

Economics and Statistics 
Organization 

This planning commission does not concern itself 
with every detail in the outlying centers. What it does 
is to translate the national policy into the main concrete 
objections to be achieved. For instance, my department, 
that of petroleum, came under the industrial section of 
the Gosplan, but it had its own suite of offices in Mos- 
cow and its subdivisions all over the land. A big sub- 
division was located in the Caucasus, at Grozny, and 
some planning originated here, but if of consequence, it 
had to be approved by the Moscow office, and the lat- 
ter office received its allotment of funds from the Gos- 
plan for the year, and followed out any general na- 
tional policy that the latter ordered. 

The Five Year Plan really had its beginning in 1920 
under a proposal by Lenin to electrify all of Russia 
with a nation-wide network of electric power stations to 
stimulate the growth of industry and agriculture. In 
1926 the Five Year Plan was launched but only as- 
sumed its present concrete shape in 1928. 

The Five Year Plan is Russia’s central theme. An 
entire nation is working to improve the country under 
a central leadership. Everything possible is done to in- 
cite the people to the greatest possible efforts to com- 
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plete the Plan, now a four-year one, by means of the 
newspapers, radio, pamphlets, lectures, cinema, ballet, 
plays and parades. Rewards of money, positions of 
leadership, badges of honor, better housing facilities, 
extra vacations, more food, and the like are given to 
the best workers. Group rewards consist of libraries, 
clubhouses, and better schooling facilities. I was pres- 
ent when Lenin badges were distributed to petroleum 
workers for completing their Five-Year Program in 
two and one-half years. There were banquets, speeches, 
parades, banners, and distribution of the medals. Criti- 
cism is not spared in lashing a factory, a group, or an 
individual to greater activity, and weakness in a plant, 
or delays are exposed, or delinquents pilloried, just as 
readily as praise is meted out, or a victory celebrated. 

There are many so-called shock brigades that are 
sent to various places to bolster up weak spots in the 
Plan. These units are called shock brigades, conveyor 
brigades, or public towing ones—special workers to 
speed up lagging output. The best shock brigades are 
called udernika and are held in high esteem by the 
Soviet Government. But it seemed to me that the ap- 
pearance of these brigades at a factory to “pep” up the 
works is not always an unmixed blessing. I know one 
instance where the regular help proceeded ruefully to 
repair the confusion that followed the entrance of these 
willing workers; the latter, by the way, having received 
much newspaper acclaim for their efforts. On a farm or 
a plant where the operations are not too complicated, 
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shock brigades can do a lot of good, but when inexperi- 
enced people, particularly students, descend upon a 
factory that they know little about and proceed to take 
over its control, it is only reasonable to suppose that 
for a time at least much chaos results. 

Most workers have been asked to sign a pledge to 
stay at their posts during the term of the Five Year 
Plan. I know that pressure can be exerted to keep them 
there. Some who left have fared badly. 

Russia possessed more manufacturing facilities un- 
der the former régime than most people think. A few 
industries were comparatively well developed, the most 
important of which were the metallurgical and textile 
industries; but still, for a nation of 160,000,000 people 
they were relatively small. Transportation facilities 
were inadequate, scientific methods largely lacking in 
most industries, and little help or encouragement was 
received from the State. 

Increases in some of the most important goods as 
contemplated under the Five Year Plan follows: 


1927-28 1932-33 Increase 


Coal (million tons) ...........66 35 75 105 
Pig Iron (thousand tons) . 3,281 10,000 300 
Oil (thousand tons) .............. 14,500 45,000 300 
Electric Energy (K.W.H.* billion) . 5.1 17 300 
Chemical Fertilizer (thousand tons) 180 7,000 4,000 
Steel (thousand tons) ............ 4,150 10,400 150 
Rolled Stee] (thousand tons) ...... 3,300 8,000 142 


In addition, under the original Five Year Plan it is 


1Kilowatt honra. 
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THE FIVE YEAR PLAN 


Proposed to increase the annual value of industrial pro- 
duction from 18,000,000,000 roubles in 1928 to 43,- 
000,000,000" roubles in 1933, electric power from 
5,160,000,000 to 17,000,000,000 kilowatt hours 
(from forty-two electric stations), agricultural produc- 
tion four times, brick five times, cement three times, 
increase planted acreage by 22 per cent, railways 50,- 
000 to 63,000 miles, build 75,000 miles of air lines, 
move 85 per cent more freight and increase wages by 
55 per cent. The production of automobiles for 1932 is 
set at 73,000 and of tractors 82,000. The biggest 
hydro-electric development is that on the Dnieper 
River, and cost $100,000,000. 

The Stalingrad tractor plant started off under all 
sorts of difficulties, not the least of which were due to 
too much divided authority between the managers and 
workers. It was discovered that there may be some 
disadvantages to having the workers assert their inde- 
pendence and authority in too great degree, particularly 
in a new, strange, automatic and mass production 
factory. 

The press howled, shock brigaders arrived, rapid 
and frequent changes were made in the personnel, and 
with more experience daily acquired, the plant groaned 
and strained its way to fairly satisfactory production 
figures. Now it has again ceased operations due to lack 
of steel and auto parts. Now the same thing is happen- 
ing at the Nizhni Novgorod Ford auto plant. After 
“alt is now hoped that this will reach 49,000,000,000 roubles in 1982. 
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three months’ operation it was shut down to secure a 
breathing spell to overhaul its personnel in the same 
way that was done at Stalingrad. 

The production of petroleum in the second largest 
reserves in Russia, Grozny in the Caucasus, proceeded 
to a point where the plan was fulfilled in two and one- 
half years, but there was great wastage, slipshod work 
and mismanagement compared to American plants. I 
also think that there is no question but what the educa- 
tional movement can be considered to have made great 
progress, and collection of farms has exceeded all ex- 
pectations. It was intended to group together only 
about 18 per cent of the land. At least 60 per cent has 
been collectivized. 

The railroads are in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
Observers question very much if 13,000 additional 
miles will be laid; the Five Year Plan objective. Mile- 
age only increased 1 per cent in 1926 to 1930. What 
has happened is that the railroads with a little addi- 
tional mileage groan under an enormous increase in 
freight movement. By the end of 1933 there are to be 
built, according to the Plan, 3,390 new locomotives and 
165,000 freight and passenger cars. Three hundred 
and sixty-seven locomotives were made in the first half 
of 1932, and 8,200 freight and passenger cars. 

Soviet Russia desperately needs tractors, trucks and 
automobiles. The modified Five Year Plan calls for 
155,000 of them. There are enough plants under 
operation, or now building, to produce much more 
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than this number before the end of 1933. All told, 41,- 
300 tractors and 21,000 automobiles were made in 
1931. A plant at Nizhni Novgorod has started’ that 
will produce 140,000 Ford automobiles per year at full 
capacity. The Amo plant at Moscow will make 50,000 
trucks. But even so, the Soviet Union will possess a 
negligible number according to American standards for 
some years to come. 

The mileage of paved roads is supposed to be in- 
creased from 10,500 miles to 24,000 miles by the end 
of the Five Year Plan. A traveler in Russia gets the 
impression that almost no paved roads are in existence, 
although there are said to be 25,000 miles of improved 
highways. Also 28,000 miles of air lines. The U.S.A. 
has 760,000 miles of paved highways. 

Completed or partially completed are the auto and 
tractor plants, a combine plant at Saratov, the largest 
in the world, to produce 20,000 combines (combination 
reapers and threshers) a year, a chemical plant at 
Berezinsky to make 30,000 tons of fertilizer, a copper 
plant in the Ural Mountains, for 110,000 tons of cop- 
per, a steel plant at Magnitogorsk for 4,000,000 tons 
of steel, machine tool plants at Moscow and Nizhni 
Novgorod, fourteen hydro-electric plants, and many 
other enterprises. Work has been started on a subway 
in Moscow to employ 16,000 workers. In 1924 not a 
single new plant had been completed since the war. 

The United States, in 1931, produced about 400,- 
aIt was started and then stopped to reorganize ít. 
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ooo tons of coal. In 1928 it produced 500,000,000 tons. 
Soviet Russia produced 56,000,000 tons in 1931, and 
expects to produce about 100,000,000 tons in 1933, 
perhaps a little more, although the Five Year Plan 
calls for only 75,000,000 tons. Since coal is the major 
prime mover of the machines of each country (except 
the auto and tractor) it can serve as some measure of 
the industrialization of each country. Petroleum prod- 
ucts, principally gasoline, lubricating oil, and fuel oil, 
are used in each land. Soviet Russia, in 1932, will pro- 
duce about one-fifth as much petroleum as the U.S.A. 
The U.S.A. produced, in 1931, about 25,000,000* tons 
of steel, as compared to 68,000,000 tons for the whole 
world. In 1931 Russia produced about 5,300,000 tons 
and expects to produce 10,000,000 tons in 1933. She 
now produces about one-eighth the electric power that 
the U.S.A. makes. Her car loadings probably average 
about one-fourth of ours at the present time. The total 
Soviet income for 1932 will be of the order of $22,000,- 
000,000. That in the United States was $54,000,000,- 
000 in 1931, dropping from $90,000,000,000 in 1929. 

However, there are other factors to be considered 
in measuring the industrial condition of Soviet Russia. 
They are the type of labor available, the skill of the 
management, and the quality of the goods produced. At 
the present time labor and management are both very 
inefficient, I would say, and most of the goods produced 
are below the quality of those made in America. Thus 


4A huge drop from the normal production. 
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the industrialism of Soviet Russia becomes much less 
than that calculated on the basis of actual quantities of 
commodities produced, or expected to be produced. 

The statistics of the Soviet Government for the first 
two years of the Plan, in thousands, as compared with 
1913 or pre-war data, follow: 


1913 1928 1929 1930 
Total labor hire (people) ...... 11,800 11,456 12,151 13,129 
Coa] (tona) ........ 000 ka 28,900 34,025 40,429 46,981 
Iron ore (tona) . 9,210 6,167 7,935 10,250 
Pig iron (tons) ..... 4,210 3,280 4,020 4,970 
Rolled steel (tana) .. 4,510 3,370 3,880 4,480 
Steel, all (tona) .... 4,250 4,279 4,904 5,684 
Cement (bbla.) ..... 12,300 11,900 14,400 19,400 
Sulfuric acid (tons) ...... 150 208 272 360 


27,885 36,300 42,200 42,700 
«e 95,000 99,400 118,100 131,900 

. 2,275,200 2,543,000 2,836,000 419,900 
Freight R. R. (tons) ... +» 192,400 150,600 176,500 234,900 
Exports (roubles) ... «1,520,000 777,849 877,596 1,002,200 
Imports (roubles) ...... «1,375,000 945,531 836,303 1,068,700 
Budget receipts (roubles) ...... 343,800 6,950,900 8,036,900 12,527,000 
Total orca under cultivation (hec.) 114,200 115,700 120,400 127,800 
Area under grain cropa (hectares) 100,200 94,900 88,200 100,000 
Grain production (tans) 80,100 72,670 76,250 86,500 
Catton aren (hectares) . on 700 910 1,040 1,525 
Livestock (heod) ..........4, 84,900 90,200 89,300 92,700 


It will be observed that in everything listed except 
cotton cloth and exports the Plan had exceeded the 
1913 pre-war figures in two years’ time. But after Janu- 
ary I, 1931, a noticeable slowing down of the progress 
of the work occurred and continued so until about July 
of that year. In the last half of the year some improve- 
ment occurred resulting primarily from a more liberal- 
ized policy toward labor and management, but retro- 
gression again occurred in 1932, along many lines. 
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Masses of statistics are continually published in the 
Russian newspapers and pamphlets, showing the prog- 
ress of the Five Year Plan. Some investigators say that 
these are generally considered reliable. If they are not, 
then some day the dispensers of them will have to re- 
tract their figures, or explain why a project was 90 per 
cent complete on a certain day, and only 75 per cent 
complete six months later. The whole nation is on a 
percentage basis, by the way. Everything is computed 
in terms of per cent of completion of the proposals of 
the Five Year Plan, and charts, curves, and graphs are 
everywhere in evidence, depicting a child’s progress in 
school, the output of a factory, the extent of collectivi- 
zation of the farms, or modernization of the railroads. 

I frequently read criticisms that the Five Year Plan 
is failing, that Russia will ask for a moratorium on the 
payment of foreign obligations, that certain sections 
of the nation have revolted, and the like. One or more 
of these things may happen, but they have not occurred 
up to the present time. I suppose that one of the best 
remembered criticisms is that rendered by President 
Hoover eleven years ago, when he was Secretary of 
Commerce. He said: “Under their present system, no 
matter how much they moderate it by name, there can 
be no real return to production in Russia, and, there- 
fore, Russia will have no considerable commodities to 
export, and especially no great ability to obtain im- 
ports. This requires the abandonment of their present 
economic system.” 
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Leslie Urquhart, Chairman of the Russo-Asiatic 
Consolidated, Ltd., a London company, whose claim 
for $180,000,000 against the Soviet Government was 
allowed (but not paid) by a court” of arbitration in 
London, one year ago, states’ that copper, oil, steel and 
coal are all below the objectives of the Five Year Plan 
for 1931, that collectivization of farms is failing be- 
cause of resentment of the peasants, that the Ford 
plant at Nizhni Novgorod is idle for lack of skilled 
workers, and in general that the whole Five Year Plan 
is doomed. 

However, I am quite sure that the coal output will 
reach, in 1933, the estimate of the original Five Year 
Plan. The Ford plant at Nizhni Novgorod’ will soon 
be running and producing cars and as yet there is no 
adequate basis for the statement that farm collectiviza- 
tion is headed for collapse. Mr. Urquhart speaks from 
the standpoint of a person whose properties in Russia 
were confiscated. 

Alazada Comstock, writing in Barron’s Weekly of 
January 11, 1932, also finds that the Five Year Plan 
is slowing up. He reports labor as inefficient, shock 
brigades not much less so, not enough incentive to do 
good work, the railroads in a demoralized condition, 
coal scarce, steel output low, quality of goods low, and 
bureaucracy rampant. This is more or less true, I would 


®5The Soviet Government had no representation at the court, although it was 
asked to sond same. 

“Naw York Times, Jan. 17, 1932. 

1It had to be shut down after three months’ operation to reorganize it. Tha 
Stalingrad plant suffered the same fate before it could be pat into fairly 
successful operation. 
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say, but I believe that measured in terms of output (not 
American quality) of the original Five Year Plan, that 
by 1933, the end of the Plan, the objectives will be 
reached in many cases. 

The Government's figures for the first quarter of 
1932 show the following increases over the first 1931 
quarter: 


Electric power .......-++ 45 per cent increase 
Coal sirnana ae “ 
OM ee ance eee oo o 
Pig iron oo... cece eev cues 30 * E “ 
Non ferrous metals ....... 2g Mo “ 
Steel E scree aniaws “u u 
Locomotives . “o a u 
Freight cars “u u “ 
Transportation ........... 3 “ i 
Metal production ......... 50 “ “ decrease 


I do not know how the Soviets distinguish metal 
production from pig iron, steel and non-ferrous metal 
production. 

Foreign engineers are impressed with the lack of 
trained managers, the poor quality of labor, and the 
low quality of manufactured goods. The Russian 
worker is not alert and does not adapt himself readily 
to mechanization, for by heritage he is essentially a 
tiller of the soil. In time, of course, he will be properly 
trained in the mechanical arts, but how long it will take 
to make him a skilled worker and manager of the order 
of those in established industrial countries, it is difficult 
to say. I found construction material desperately scarce. 
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All sorts of expedients are adopted to repair machin- 
ery, or build plants with materials substituted for the 
proper ones. In many cases quotas of the Five Year 
Plan have been successfully met, but the goods pro- 
duced are of deplorably low quality. One only has to 
read the Russian newspapers to appreciate this. 
Scarcely an issue appears but what some factory, or 
group, is bitterly censured for making bad goods. Rus- 
sian steel, for instance, could never leave an American 
mill. 

David Dubinsky, Secretary of the International 
Labor Garment Workers’ Union, U.S.A., who re- 
turned from a study of the garment industry in Russia, 
said’ of the largest garment factory there, at Lenin- 
grad, that production was of the order of a coat and a 
half per worker, and three coats at the Kharkov plant, 
while the American standard was nine coats per 
worker. He added that the Russian workers were on a 
piece-work basis and seemed eager to help the progress 
of the Five Year Plan. 

I cite this instance as one more or less typical of what 
most foreign experts observe. My own work progressed 
very slowly. I can build a plant in the U.S.A. in five 
months, which requires two years to build in Russia, 
although much of my delay was due to the fact that 
some other plants were pushed ahead of mine and there 
is not enough material for all that have been projected. 
But on other matters there were unnecessary delays. 


8New York Times, Sept. 6, 1931. 
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For instance, I tried to change Russian gasoline speci- 
fications to modern ones. Everybody agreed that they 
should be changed and many meetings were held to 
discuss them, but at this date the old ones are still in 
force. 

At the first conference I attended, at which every- 
body arrived late, I was impressed, after a long drawn- 
out discussion with the decisions that were reached and 
the fact that all of the matters up for debate were dis- 
posed of and that prompt action would be taken on 
them. The Chairman listened to everybody’s viewpoint 
and complete accord was reached. In due time a proto- 
col was issued signed by three members of the confer- 
ence setting forth the results of the meeting. 

But the protocol was the main result of the discus- 
sion. No action resulted. In the first place there was no 
steel pipe with which to carry on certain construction 
work which had been decided upon. Further, the deci- 
sions had, to be approved by the Moscow office, and six 
months later when I went to Moscow to hasten the 
matter, I attended only another series of conferences 
where more protocols were issued and carefully filed 
away. 

Nevertheless, work goes on, interminably slow ac- 
cording to our standards, and finally plants become 
built and start operating. For eleven years the Govern- 
ment has waged a battle against bureaucracy, delays, 
procrastination, and inefficiency, and this past winter 
all sorts of expedients were adopted in an effort to 
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erase some of these evils. The press scorches those 
plants where bad quality goods are turned out or where 
production falls below the estimated output. People are 
demoted, promoted, and changed to other places; so- 
called slackers in some plants receive their pay at a 
black-painted shanty with a black crow surmounting 
the roof, and shock brigades are dispatched to lagging 
factories to spur up production and shame the regular 
force into more activity. 

One meets a baffling series of evasions and delays, 
and a Jack of, or shifting of authority, and a divided 
authority, that recalls Government red tape of the 
early months of the entrance of the U.S.A. into the 
World War. Probably the best way to describe Russian 
conditions today is to say that they remind one of this 
war-time period in the U.S.A., when everybody was 
“pepped” up and exhorted by means of the press, 
books, pamphlets, and speakers, to extra effort to pro- 
vide, in record time, a machine capable of presenting 
an adequate front against the Central Powers. All the 
confusion and anxiety of those days seem to be dupli- 
cated today in Russia. That the latter nation can sus- 
tain the effort over so long a time, at least among the 
Party people and the youth, is a remarkable phe- 


nomenon. 

The procrastination and inefficiency in Russia are due 

to the fact that groups in Moscow run the entire coun- 

try in every important phase of the nation’s life; to 

conflicts between groups; to unfamiliarity of many 
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officials and workmen with their duties; to frequent 
changes in the personnel; to the latter's fear of pun- 
ishment if a mistake is made; to too active participa- 
tion in managerial duties by the workman; to the 
radical changes that have been adopted over the 
customary way of doing things; to the great efforts 
that are expended to meet the Five Year Plan objec- 
tives, and to the lack of almost everything necessary 
to manage a great country and supply its needs on the 
scale that the Soviet Government is attempting. 
Machines and methods are new and a concerted and 
sustained effort in which things are done with precision 
and by the clock is a brand new adventure in the life of 
the multitudes that are now modernizing Russia. 

Americans in Russia quickly learn the meaning of the 
Russian words, saftra, post le saftra, and nichevo, 
meaning “tomorrow,” “the day after tomorrow,” and 
“never mind,” respectively. These words frequently 
assail their ears. Probably the only Russian song they 
memorize is one that starts, Nichevo, nichevo, saftra 
horosho. The meaning is, “Never mind, never mind, 
everything will be all right tomorrow.” The literal 
translation of korosho, is “good.” 

All an American worker can do is to take things as 
philosophically as possible. His well-known hustle 
availeth him naught if no steel, or brick, or cement are 
at hand to build things with, and if a consignment that 
should have been his at Moscow lands at Leningrad, 
either because of somebody’s mistake, or because it was 
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suddenly decided that it was more badly needed at the 
latter place. 

His labor gang may, to his surprise, suddenly lay 
down their tools in the middle of the day and proceed 
calmly and without notice to a Trade Union meeting 
to discuss the progress that the plant is making, or to 
decide on the food rationing for the next week, or to 
participate in a public parade and demonstration of 
some sort. 

Once I saw a Russian crew remain at work in the 
face of these temptations. This was when they prepared 
to “knock off’ work three hours early in response to a 
call from their Union, leaving a steel stack, just hoisted, 
hanging precariously in the air the meanwhile. Their 
American construction boss, long ago goaded to des- 
peration, gasped in amazement, grabbed a piece of 
pipe, and menacingly stood over the group while they 
debated the question, and finally decided to do his bid- 
ding. They went back to work with a laugh about the 
Americansky joke. 

Mass production plants, like the Ford automobile 
one at Nizhni Novgorod, have been a problem. Here 
Russian workmen must stand at a conveyor runway for 
an entire shift, and fasten parts together while more or 
less completed cars slide by. They can scarcely stop to 
smoke a cigarette, gather in a group and discuss Ivan's 
recent promotion, or demotion, the rationing of food, 
the receipt of a shipment of new shoes in town, some- 
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body’s marriage or death, or step away to a Trade 
Union meeting or parade at will. 

One may deplore the use of harshness and severity 
in handling workmen, but many an American supervi- 
sor in Russia has wished that more authority could be 
exercised over his men in Soviet plants and that whole- 
sale and prompt weeding out of malcontents, idlers, 
and incompetents could be permitted. That they have 
not more often taken things into their own hands is due 
to the fact that they appreciate that here is a strange 
land of peculiar customs, and their early information 
has been that chastisement or rebuke of one person by 
another is the old bourgeois method no longer toler- 
ated in the Soviet Union, and that corrective measures 
are handled only by the State. 

The Soviet system employs other means. Charges 
must be preferred, a meeting at the Trade Union duly 
called, and all the pros and cons debated, and at length, 
by a committee called for the purpose, which listens to 
all the evidence. If offenses are serious enough they go 
before the People’s Courts. If they savor to the author- 
ities of sabotage, the action is prompt enough. Some- 
body does not appear at work next day, and mayhap 
never returns to same. 

Even American families get into difficulties if they 
transgress the employee’s code too much. One of them 
discharged a cook, who laid her complaint before the 
Union, and a new one could not be secured; the old one 
was rehired. 
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The Soviet Government has announced that enough 
progress has been made so that the original Five Year 
Plan will be completed in four years, an unwarranted 
statement, I am sure. This announcement is concurrent 
with published reports in both the Soviet and the for- 
eign press that the Plan is meeting with serious delays. 
However, many observers neglect the fact that the 
original estimates were revised upward by the Soviet 
Government after its excitement over the success of 
the first two years. Some, or many of these new quotas 
will not be met. In December, of 1931, the Government 
announced that another Five Year Plan would start 
at the completion of the present one. 

The new Plan calls for a three-fold increase in the 
consumption of food, clothing and other goods. Thus 
are the people placated in some degree, and given hope 
that living conditions will soon be greatly improved. 
Some of the other objectives of the new Plan are that 
250,000,000 tons of coal will be mined per year, 33,- 
000,000 tons of iron produced, oil production tripled, 
20,000 miles of new railroads built and 100,000,000,- 
ooo kilowatt hours of electricity produced. 

With the announcement of a new Five Year Plan, 
the Russian propaganda factory steamed up anew. It 
could not deny failure of some of the projects of the 
original Five Year Plan; I mean the failure to meet the 
time schedules. Hence the propagandists talked loud 
and long about those projects that have been most suc- 
cessfully handled, and particularly stated that the main 
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objective of the Plan, the conversion of the nation to 
Communism, the liquidation of Kulaks and private 
traders,” the teaching of the whole nation to work, and 
the like, has been successfully reached. These may be 
the main objectives or results, but as objectives they 
were announced only near the end of the fourth year of 
the first Five Year Plan, and I think concocted, in part 
at least, to throw a cloud of dust around those projects 
that are lagging behind the schedule. 

In 1930 the U.S.A. exported $111,000,000 worth of 
goods to Russia, and imported goods to a value of 
$21,000,000. Our exports and imports to that country 
were $103,000,000 and $13,000,000, respectively, for 
1931, and almost reached the vanishing point in the 
spring of 1932.’ Soviet purchases from Germany" 
reached $200,000,000, for the first ten months of 
1931, an increase of 100 per cent over 1930. The prin- 
cipal reason is that European countries give better 
credit terms than we do. A minor reason is our agita- 
tion against Soviet imports and our embargo, or threat- 
ened one, against some of her goods. In 1929 the Soviet 
Union was our third largest export market for Ameri- 
can industrial equipment, being exceeded only by the 
United Kingdom and Canada. 

The U.S.A. Treasury Department has a ruling that 
Russian or any other goods of foreign source can be 
excluded from American ports if proved to be produced 


‘Shortly after this announcement private trade was allowed to increase. 
10Jt sank to one-eighth of its 1931 value. 
24Germany bas used American funds for various purposes. 
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by means of convict labor. I imagine that we would 
have a hard time proving this contention about Russia, 
although I have no doubt that in the northern Russian 
lumber camps, at one time, lots of export lumber was 
handled by convict labor. Certainly a horde of prison- 
ers, mainly Kulaks, were dispatched to these camps, 
and it is against the Communist creed to let anyone 
remain idle. But these camps are more or less inacces- 
sible; especially for foreigners. Also no doubt there 
was a scurry to replace convicts with free labor, in 
industries directly affected, when the U.S.A. ruling was 
dragged forth. 

It is difficult to escape the conviction that for a long 
time to come Russia will be a big buyer of manufac- 
tured goods. Some will be exported, of course, and at 
times, when they enter into competition with foreign 
products, the cry of Communism, of convict and forced 
labor, and of dumping, will be raised. Russia must sell 
materials, mainly raw ones, to maintain an even balance 
of trade, if possible. Exports consist mainly of grain, 
oil, coal, manganese, iron ore, foods, textiles, tobacco, 
fish, fur and other hunting products, and lumber. The 
imports are mainly metals, metalware, equipment ores, 
wool, cotton, agricultural machinery, chemicals, auto- 
mobiles and tractors, steamships, and metal building 
materials. 

Foreign trade returns follow (in million roubles) : 

1913 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 


Exports ...... 1,375 778 878 1,002.3 
Imports ...... 1,520 946 836 1,068.7 
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In 1930, therefore, Russian foreign trade was of the 
order of about $1,000,000,000 and about two-thirds of 
pre-war level. That of the United States is now about 
$3,500,000,000. Complete Soviet statistics for 1931 
are not available except that it is known that a large un- 
favorable trade balance exists of about $155,000,000. 

The grain situation is an interesting one in view of 
the excitement that prevailed in the U.S.A. over Rus- 
sian wheat exports and Secretary Hyde’s statement that 
our wheat troubles were due to Russian exports and the. 
activities of Amtorg on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Russian and U.S.A. wheat exports follow, in bushels: 


Year Russia U.S.A. 

1931-1932 -0...0 75,000,000" ° 

1930-1931 ........ 100,000,000 160,000,000 
1929-1930 ........ 6,000,000 

1927-1928 ........ 4,900,000 

1926-1927 .......- 49,000,000 219,000,000 
1912-1913 .....0e- 132,000,000 

1904-1905 ........ 185,000,000 


There is no question, of course, but what Russia’s 
temporary re-entry into the wheat markets of the world 
hurt the grain export trade of other countries and even 
severely damaged the trade in some cases. For instance, 
when Russia was flat as a wheat exporter Canada ex- 
ported 308,000,000 bushels of wheat. In 1930 her 
exports dropped to 200,000,000 bushels. What is not 
generally appreciated is that Russia, at the present 


14 Estimated by the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. Soviet 
statistics are not available. 
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time, is only after grain markets that formerly be- 
longed to her. 

The imports that now reach this country from Rus- 
sia consist of furs, fish products, horse tents, glue, 
lentils, dried mushrooms, sausage cases, candy, mayon- 
naise, ore, manganese, platinum, iridium, bristles, 
hides, horns, hoofs and handicraft articles like linens, 
gay colored fabrics, smokers’ articles, pillow tops and 
hangings. 

In our town, oleomargarine from Chicago could 
occasionally be obtained. Regular butter was shipped 
out of the country and the oleomargarine substituted, 
at a profit. But the natives were suspicious of it and 
cared little for it. Mostly they used a butter substitute 
made by pressing oil from sunflower seeds. These seeds, 
by the way, could be obtained on many corners; a hand- 
ful for a few kopeks. The natives munched their con- 
tents as we eat peanuts. 

Russia will undersell the rest of the world or enjoy a 
monopoly on some things. Caviar is an almost exclusive 
Russian product. Other fish products are undoubtedly 
put on the market at low prices; but not caviar, and just 
as in the case of this substance, Russia will exact all that 
the traffic can bear. She also enjoys one-fourth of the 
world’s fur trade. This is also her field. Russian handi- 
craft has its own stamp of individuality. In other words, 
there are certain products upon which that country will 
always, or at least for a long time, enjoy favoritism. 
The same is true of other countries. They all do par- 
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ticularly well on the export of certain articles to the 
world markets. 

Raw materials, like petroleum, lumber, grain, and 
rare metals, will appear in increasing amounts, al- 
though some of these things may encounter more or 
less stoppage of their outflow as Russia needs them 
herself in building up her industries and feeding her 
own people better. This is a real factor to be consid- 
ered, as I have previously stated. Russian timber ex- 
ports are 15 per cent over those of 1913, and in 1930 
constituted about 30 per cent of the world lumber 
trade, Canada running second. It is said that Swedish 
timber land has lost 25 per cent of its value due to 
Russian competition. It is also said that on manganese, 
cotton, and flax, Russian trade makes its competition 
felt. 

Canada has an embargo on Russian products, France 
and Belgium have adopted a trading system, and Ger- 
many and the Scandinavian countries allow only a cer- 
tain amount of Russian imports. In retaliation Russia 
has placed an embargo against imports from offending 
countries. Russia does not now ship goods as indiscrimi- 
nately as she once did, to be sold at any price. She ap- 
preciated that depressed markets are harmful to her. 
Neither does she care to arouse too much hostility. 

Russian costs will go up as the standard of living is 
raised, and the Government is definitely committed to 
doing this. It cannot escape this obligation, as, in the 
opinion of many, discontent now more or less seething 
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in many quarters, will cause too much trouble. Many 
people do not believe that a Government can develop 
business and produce goods with the efficiency, or of the 
quality, and at as low costs as private enterprise. 
Russia has to prove that this can be done. We think 
that it cannot be done in this country. One of Stalin’s 
first jobs under the new régime eleven years ago was to 
eliminate bureaucracy and red tape in the Government. 
They still exist, and Soviet Russia groans under a 
weight of orders, decrees, and resolutions of the 
bureaucracy. 

It is traditional in the U.S.A. that a Government 
cannot operate business enterprises as profitably or 
efficiently as private individuals. On the other hand the 
Public Ownership League of America maintains that 
2,000 power plants and 7,000 water works systems are 
operated in the U.S.A., under public ownership, and 
that they have all weathered the depression and dis- 
pense their services at reasonable rates. That utilities 
and railroads, many of them, are publicly owned and 
operated in Europe, and apparently efficiently, is well 
known. 

The Soviet Union confiscated all of its possessions 
and cancelled all the debts of the former régime. The 
greatest steal in history it has been called. But Commu- 
nists retaliate by saying that most of the territory of 
the world has been appropriated in the same way—by 
seizure. They ask Americans if we think all the billions 
of dollars’ worth of our defaulted or deferred bond 
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issues, held by most other nations, will ever be paid, 
and remember that in past years some of our own 
States in the U.S.A. repudiated bonds to the extent of 
$75,000,000. The principal plus interest now amounts 
to $200,000,000, At any rate, the Soviet Government 
has started with a clean slate and does not bend under 
the weight of pre-war and wartime debts that harass 
other powers, and the confiscated industries are relieved 
of capital and promotion charges and often watered 
stock of industries in other lands. But it is also true that 
many of the seized plants represented obsolete or more 
or less worn-out equipment and in the case of most of 
the factories, worth the name, the Soviet Union has 
had to build anew and at high prices, for equipment 
paid to foreign industrialists, including heavy freight 
charges from far-away places like the United States. 
The Soviet leaders tell their people that the U.S.A. 
must be surpassed in ten years. This objective is hope- 
less of fulfillment. Russia virtually started from scratch 
not many years ago. Just now American industry is re- 
ceiving a drastic overhauling to reduce costs and in- 
crease the quality of its wares to meet the changing 
economic conditions of recent years. Whatever else may 
be said of capitalistic competition it forces surviving 
industries to wring the best efforts from its managers 
and workmen to produce the best goods at lowest costs. 
Some plants that Russia is building now will be out of 
date in a few years, and in some cases even behind the 
times when they are completed. At the present time 
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Russian technologists have by no means the talent, at 
least enough of them have not, to keep their new plants 
ahead of, or even abreast of those of other industrial 
nations. This will come only after a long period of in- 
dustrial growth, during which time workers will be 
developed who are accustomed to machines and who 
will be an integral part of the industrialism; not a 
people, as now, mainly of the soil, and only recently 
precipitated into the mysteries of mass production with 
strange devices. 

On the other hand, I would say that serious disloca- 
tion of a going economic system need not occur in 
Russia because of the central control of all activities. 
Gold will not stack up in the banks nor a profusion of 
goods lay stagnant on shelves while millions of people 
desperately need them. Industries will not be paralyzed 
because too much goods are made, and unemployment 
occur because of competition from new products. 
Everything can be shifted around without serious dis- 
location to meet new conditions as they arise. Crops 
best suited to a soil or most needed by the country can 
be planted at will. At least this is theoretically so, al- 
though the Soviet Union has not yet been confronted 
with a surfeit of goods of any kind. However, at the 
present time, labor is moved at will to bolster up weak 
points in the Five Year Plan, students are directed 
along lines of endeavor to which they are best suited, 
production of certain commodities are speeded up more 
than others, particularly for export purposes, funds are 
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appropriated when the Gosplan thinks they are most 
needed, and embargoes by foreign countries against 
Soviet goods are met with retaliation in kind. 

In every industry it is estimated how much finished 
goods will be produced from the raw materials, and 
how much labor of the standard working hours will be 
required. Thus the total wage bill is set, the price of 
the raw material being established by the central 
authorities. All expenses are figured in precisely the 
same way that American business does its estimating. 
The profit is planned to include sums for housing and 
for social and welfare work, and a sum to be turned 
over to the State. 

At this time, past the half-way mark of the first 
Plan, Russia’s shelves are bare of goods. One can 
scarcely buy anything from the few pitiful-looking and 
small number of stores in the various centers. People 
throng the streets to buy only the bare necessities of 
life; and many of these are rationed. If a shipment of 
goods arrives in town there is a scramble to get some of 
them and the supply is quickly exhausted. All returning 
visitors from Russia can tell this same story. The few 
Torgsin or foreign-money stores are fairly well sup- 
plied with goods, but these might as well not be in 
Russia as far as the natives are concerned. They are 
cruel and tantalizing things to dangle before native 
eyes. 

Therefore, the Government has a mammoth task on 
her hands to supply her own people— 160,000,000 of 
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them. I have often heard it said that most of the people 
never had much and hence expect little and will be 
satisfied with that little. But in every center I saw 
hordes of people tramping the streets, looking in at the 
few store windows, and streaming into the stores, and 
waiting in line for indefinite periods, trying to buy 
something. As already stated, everybody is being edu- 
cated and learning more about things than they ever 
before knew. Further, the Government everlastingly 
tells them about the advantage of a Communist form 
of Government, and how much happier and better off 
they are, or will be under it, and how they will possess 
more than the people in the despised capitalistic States. 

There are some millions of children in Russia in the 
junior Communistic organizations, being educated, who 
absorb what their leaders tell them, and believe it, and 
eagerly look forward to the consummation of Bolshe- 
vik plans. Further, they possess the natural yearnings 
of all normal children. Little girls frequently waited 
for Mrs. Burrell at our door and followed her down 
the street to look at her clothes, and older ones long- 
ingly sized them up as she passed, or they too would 
follow, although sometimes with an effort to appear 
diffident. 

On every trip a foreigner makes out of the country, 
if he is to return, he can be laden down with requests 
to bring back certain articles, and few foreigners leave 
the country with any clothes or other possessions of 
consequence, so eagerly are they desired by their Rus- 
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sian friends. Another matter of consequence is the fact 
that thousands of foreign experts and skilled workmen 
are now in Russia in all parts of the nation; even the 
remote corners. Natives see what they have and are 
told about conditions in foreign countries, and compare 
their lot and possessions with their own. Thus they find 
out how people live in the U.S.A., France, Germany, 
England, and other countries. 

As one factory after another in Russia starts operat- 
ing, a big fuss is made by the Bolshevik press, which 
devotes most of its space to the accomplishments of the 
Five Year Plan, and one would think on reading about 
them or seeing the celebrations when something about 
the Plan is heralded, that a particular industrial need 
had been entirely solved, and now the goods will start 
flowing to the Russian centers, and conditions will 
markedly improve. But Russia needs a countless num- 
ber of factories, and a swarm of skilled executives and 
workmen to man them, to even begin to supply her own 
needs. 

America has been generations in developing her 
industrialism and back of that had a heritage from 
industrial people of Europe. Russian people had no 
training of consequence, considering her needs. A host 
of peasants are being converted into skilled workmen, 
and the task is no easy one. On the whole, Russian 
executives are far behind American ones in operating 
ability; making the wheels go smoothly and efficiently. 
Most of them were city workmen a short time ago, the 
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proletariat. I am not disparaging some Russian execu- 
tives and workmen. I know some able ones. I am only 
pointing out what must be obvious to every impartial 
observer. 

We have propaganda in this country against Russia, 
the same as Russia has against us, although things here 
are not nearly so one-sided in that respect as in Russia. 
One can finally get the facts in the U.S.A., but a native 
of Russia cannot get them. There is considerable hostil- 
ity here because Russia attacks our institutions, because 
of Communistic activities in this country, because her 
religious and moral views are not shared here, because 
Russian expatriates and exiles tell their story, because 
of Bolshevist atrocities we hear about, because the 
Soviets cancelled Government obligations owed to this 
country, because individuals and corporations lost 
money when the Bolsheviks seized the power, and be- 
cause some Russian imports are sold at prices below 
home-made goods. The manganese episode is a case in 
point, and a big issue was made of Russian dumping. 
A comparatively small amount ($3,400,000) of man- 
ganese, from the standpoint of value, came into this 
country, and still comes, and dislocates the trade of a 
domestic corporation. But as against this the United 
States Steel Corporation, and possibly others, are glad 
to buy it. However, they cannot publicly defend the 
trade because it is not good grace to favor anything 
Communistic. The same is true of pulpwood. Some 
paper companies are glad to obtain it from Russia, 
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while U.S.A. lumber companies denounce the trade 
because their business is hurt. Canada now keeps pulp- 
wood and all other Soviet goods out of its confines. 
The Soviet Government retaliated by banning all pur- 
chases from that country. 

Some people see in the completion of the Five Year 
Plan the rise of Russia to a position of industrial power 
and great menace to the western nations, because they 
think that that country with its immense resources, 
cheap labor, low living standards, and hostility to the 
capitalistic world, will markedly undersell its competi- 
tors. Russian trade is a factor now, and will increase, 
and also would have increased under the old régime, 
but that she will become an industrial nation of the 
order of countries like the U.S.A., Germany, and Eng- 
land, is impossible of attainment for a long time to 
come. The present Plan does not contemplate the com- 
plete development of Russia, but is the first step in the 
reconstruction of the country to make it ultimately 
economically independent. For a long time to come she 
must import great quantities of materials from outside 
nations. 

The world is indebted to the Bolshevists for im- 
munity from trade competition from the time of the 
revolution almost up to the present time. Much was 
destroyed or partially destroyed during the revolution, 
and every activity paralyzed. Out of the mess the pres- 
ent régime had to virtually build anew, largely with an 
untrained personnel. A great deal will be accomplished 
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at the end of the Five Year Plan in 1933, but scarcely 
a beginning will have been made to make Russia indus- 
trially self-contained, let alone supreme. Another Plan 
has started, only a continuation of the first one, and 
after that I suppose still another one will commence. 

We hear much talk of a needed centralized planning 
in the U.S.A., since matters got out of hand here, and 
since the Bolshevists inaugurated their plan. But an 
attempt at effective national planning here would en- 
counter a multitude of obstacles under our political and 
economic system, not the least of which would be the 
obstruction caused by a drove of lobbyists seeking 
special privileges. 

Economists have suggested the appointment of na- 
tional economic boards or councils, but they would have 
no real authority except as Congress delegated it. 
Boards already in existence like the Federal Reserve, 
Farm, Tariff, Interstate Commerce Commission, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance ones have not been of much assistance™* in our 
present depression times. The Farm Board accumu- 
lated a lot of high-priced wheat, tariffs were raised 
when trade was declining, the railroads formed holding 
companies to nullify as much of the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as possible, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board did not want to, or know enough, 
to use its power to stop stock speculation, and the 
313A notable exception was a laat desperate move to save the gold standard. 


Here hoth the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the Federal Reserva Sya- 
tem protected the banka againat a run on thelr funda. 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation has yet to demon- 
strate that the pouring of money, mainly into enter- 
prises which private bankers consider bad risks for 
their own funds, will effect their salvation, unless more 
prosperous times soon appear. It can only serve as a 
stop-gap at best. 

Plans have been prepared by industrial and univer- 
sity leaders but nobody has much confidence in them. 
For one thing industrialists are afraid of each other. 
They want Government funds but not Government con- 
trol or interference. Industry will not willingly make 
concessions of consequence for its owners are by tradi- 
tion, ownership, and privileges they enjoy, wedded 
to the system under which they developed their busi- 
ness. Its first consideration is the maintenance of that 
ownership and the sacrifice of as little of its present 
rights as possible. This is but a natural attitude and is 
why all sorts of schemes appear that only skirt the 
edges of our present economic disorder. Most people in 
labor, socialist, or Communist organizations would 
react the same way were they of the possessing class. 

Everybody in the United States now howls for lead- 
ership and a plan. But no acceptable plans are forth- 
coming from responsible leaders because people are 
afraid to radically change our fundamental methods. 
Therefore, just as in the past, we will muddle through 
the present crisis into other recurring periods of pros- 
perity and depressions. 

Effective national planning demands powerful cen- 
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tral control. Private initiation of enterprise for the 
profit and power of a few people would have to give 
way to a centralized charted system conducted for the 
benefit of more people than at the present time. Hence 
national planning will not be inaugurated here until a 
period arrives much more desperate than the present 
one. 

Few of our leaders are yet ready for a dictatorship, 
although some of them are thinking about it; giving our 
President more power, Owen D. Young and Alfred E. 
Smith call it. Nations can proceed to dictatorship first 
by taxing income sources until they dry up, next borrow- 
ing money on national bonds until credit fails, and 
finally, by printing inflated money. We are now work- 
ing on the second step, and hope that we will not 
reach the third one. Of course, there are all kinds of 
dictatorships. The Stalin brand is one, the semi-dicta- 
torial one in Germany is another kind, and Mussolini, 
Kemal Pasha, and Pilsudsky reign over other ones. 
England's coalition cabinet represents a step in the 
same direction. In all cases government by decree has 
more or less superseded that by statutes. 
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Propaganda and Recognition 


HE threatened spread of Communism from Rus- 

sia to other countries worries many people. This 
is the aim of the International Communistic Party, 
whose headquarters and strength are in Russia. Lenin 
and many of his associates fervently hoped for and 
fully expected its rapid spread, and its engulfment of 
Germany and other countries, following the war. It was 
one of the great disappointments of his life when his 
hopes did not materialize, but at the last Congress of 
Soviets in Moscow, Premier Molotov said: 


“The development of our economic relations 
with Italy furnishes the best proof of the possi- 
bility and the natural advantages of conducting 
trade between the U.S.S.R. and capitalistic coun- 
tries, notwithstanding the complete difference in 
the respective political systems.” 


Russia was virtually at war with the rest of the 
world after the revolution in 1917, and the forming 
of the Bolshevist Government. But by the end of 
1923 diplomatic relations had been established with 
several leading European countries. Next the Soviet 
Government found that it had to establish commercial 
relations with capitalistic countries, and in 1925 a 
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treaty regulating commerce was negotiated with Ger- 
many. It was found that goods had to flow in and out 
of the country, and too much hostility could not be 
evinced toward leading countries of the world. 

Many Russian leaders take a view at the present 
time, which I believe is a rational one. They say that if 
Communism in Russia succeeds in its undertakings and 
markedly raises the standards of living, culture, and 
happiness in Russia (and this is its announced aim) that 
other countries will be profoundly affected and par- 
ticularly nearby ones. 

The Red Commitern of Moscow has not the hold on 
Communism in other lands that it once possessed. For 
a time it preached from a pedestal of its Russian success 
and told its international followers how a revolution 
should be conducted. But it brushed aside nationalism, 
the deepest rooted sentiment in most German, Italian, 
or Englishmen’s breasts. Other Communist peoples, in 
large measure, want no submergence of their country 
to Bolshevist Russia. Now Moscow tells its foreign 
adherents that every revolution must come to each land 
in its own way, but it still expects and desires a Soviet 
Union of Europe with Moscow as the capital. Against 
this the German Bolshevists, for instance, say, “If we 
go Bolshevist we will rule the Russians. The latter 
blunderers will be no match for us.” They are probably 
right. 

The desire of the Soviet Government to impose its 
system on other people, does not display a trait char- 
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acteristic only of Soviet leaders. Every sizable group 
thinks that its plan is the best one. One need only point 
to the unswerving faith of the Christians, Jews, Mo- 
hammedans, Hindus, Mormons, and others, in their 
own ideas. No group is more zealous than our Chris- 
tian Churches in their desire to missionaryize the 
so-called heathen, or the Anti-saloon League in the 
U.S.A. to saddle Prohibition on the country. In modern 
history it was difficult to find a group more intolerant 
of other people than the German Junkers, and the 
contempt for each other that prevails among Euro- 
pean neighbors is well known. 

The prevailing belief in the U.S.A. is that we are far 
from anything approaching such a holocaust as visited 
Russia. The latter nation was ripe for a drastic change, 
and the setting ideal for the swing to socialism. The 
war precipitated the cataclysm. There was, and still is, 
such a vast difference between conditions there and 
those in this country, even with our present depression 
and many weak spots which the Communists continu- 
ally harp on, that it does not seem possible that a seri- 
ous socialistic uprising against our Government can 
occur. People are docile and quiet because deprivation 
and destitution has not affected enough of them. There 
are still 35,000,000 persons working and earning 
wages. But let too much hunger appear and things will 
pop. 

The New York Times reports that in a 1931 issue 
of the Saturday Review, a sober and generally well- 
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informed organ of public opinion in London, there 
appeared a statement gravely announcing a terrible im- 
pending revolution in the United States, worse than the 
Russian one. This was predicted upon the statement of 
William Green, President of the American Federation 
of Labor, that a revolution in the United States in the 
near future is by no means an impossibility. 

The American Federation of Labor, by the way, will 
have none of the Communists, and is officially opposed 
to violence, although there is no doubt that this tool 
has been one of its useful ones in strike disputes. If 
Communism ascends, the American Federation of La- 
bor goes down. At least the leaders would go down be- 
cause there is much hostility between the two camps in 
America. The Fish Congressional Investigating Com- 
mittee estimated that there are 500,000 Communists in 
the U.S.A. although I question very much if so large a 
group are an organized part of the movement. 

We have many Communist agitators in the U.S.A., 
but I am sure that some of them do not know that Com- 
munism in Russia does not offer a haven for the 
ne’er-do-well, the shiftless person, or the chronic agi- 
tator. Many of these have joined the International 
ranks, and talk about the advantages of the Communist 
mode of living and working. I do not know whether 
they all appreciate or not that everybody in Russia 
must work or they cannot eat, and that no opinion con- 
trary to the Communistic creed is allowed. They cannot 
gather a circle around them in Soviet Russia and rail 
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against the Government providing they find that they 
do not like it, and at the moment at least they can be 
assured that food is scarce, clothing almost unobtain- 
able, and housing facilities bad. Soviet Russia quickly 
puts a man’s ability to test and learns whether his eager- 
ness for work is a genuine desire. In this country many 
incompetents and evaders of work and obligations are 
indistinguishable at the moment from a host of unem- 
ployed people anxious for and deserving of employ- 
ment. The Communists would readily find work for 
them at anything they could do. If they did not work, 
food, clothing and housing would be denied them and 
they would be shorn of many privileges. Emma Gold- 
man’s case is an interesting one. The U.S.A. deported 
her to the Soviet Union, but one of my friends saw her 
at one of the restaurants, vigorously denying that she is 
a Communist. She is an anarchist, she said, and of no 
sympathy with the aims of the Soviet Union, and 
wanted desperately to get out of the country. Some 
people hurried to Russia to get a share when they read 
in the early days of the Soviet régime that the property 
of the rich was being divided among the poor. Now 
they cannot leave the country if they so desire. 

I have already said that it is my impression that the 
Soviet Government does not do as much foreign agita- 
tion as formerly; but only because it is not expedient to 
do so. Non-aggression pacts have been entered into with 
some countries. One is even pending with France, and 
there is little love lost between the Governments of 
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these two countries. Soviet leaders say that it is the 
International Communistic Party, the Committern, 
which spreads propaganda, but this is only a naive 
attempt to dodge the question. Headquarters of both 
the Soviet Government and the International exist in 
Moscow, and they work hand-in-glove. But the Soviet 
Government knows that they cannot exist independent 
of the rest of the world. They find that goods must flow 
out and in just as in other countries. Party leaders first 
looked with glee upon the wide depression in capitalistic 
countries, only to later discover the depression affected 
them profoundly because world prices became de- 
pressed and they had to ship 50 per cent more goods 
to obtain the same foreign money as they secured when 
prices were up. Furthermore, they need credit badly, 
and foreign skilled help to develop their enterprises, as 
already stated. Hence they cannot arouse too much 
hostility. They remember, too, that the Christian world 
entered a violent protest against religious persecution. 
It was not unheeded, although the Soviet press would 
emphatically deny this. 

The question of our recognition of Russia confronts 
us. It is a leading question in that country, and Soviet 
leaders and many industrialists in our own country are 
hoping that an agreement between the two nations will 
shortly be reached. When that happens, the Soviet 
newspapers will say that the U.S.A. was compelled 
to recognize their country because of the growing 
importance of the latter in world affairs. This will 
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undoubtedly be a leading consideration, although Sec- 
retary Hughes, nine years ago, laid down the position 
which we still adhere to, that the U.S.A. cannot enter 
into negotiations until propaganda from Moscow to 
overthrow our institutions is abandoned, and that the 
sum of $576,000,000 owed our Government and citi- 
zens by the Czar’s Government must be paid. As 
against this sum, Russia has claims of her own based 
upon activities of the American army against the Red 
army during the civil war in Russia. This intervention 
came at the request of Ambassador Francis, then our 
representative in Russia. The latter nation claims that 
it is not unwilling to discuss financial claims of other 
countries, and for a time an Anglo-Soviet Debt and 
Claims Commission sat in London classifying the 
claims and counter-claims of both countries. These 
counter-claims can startle some of the confrères. In 
1927 the Soviet Union offered to partially settle pre- 
war debts to France for credits needed by the former. 
This was refused. 

Some twenty-four Governments have recognized 
Russia, including all of the leading ones. The latter do 
not desire that the United States do so. They capitu- 
lated for economic and political reasons, but do not 
want the Soviet Government given support from us, 
for while they must tolerate Russia, and desire her 
trade, they fear her. Neither are they anxious in Rus- 
sia’s return to power that any of their European neigh- 
bors make an alliance with that country; at least not 
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ahead of them. They also note that if the United States 
become too friendly, more trade than they like to per- 
mit to escape will flow to this country. 

One cannot tell what form future world alignments 
will take. Fourteen years ago our people hated Ger- 
many and loved France; now they do not think so much 
of the latter country and our leaders hastened to aid 
Germany when lately she threatened to collapse, mainly 
because we hold an enormous amount of German 
securities. 

Non-aggressive and neutrality pacts have been nego- 
tiated by Russia with Turkey, Germany, Afghanistan, 
Lithuania and Persia. A preliminary one was con- 
summated with France. The pacts state that the 
participants will not attack each other and will remain 
neutral in the event one is attacked by another nation. 
Some European countries have considered a united bloc 
against Soviet Russia but it is impossible of realization. 
Germany would not agree with Poland and France, and 
Italy stood ready to take Russian industrial orders 
when England broke off diplomatic relations with 
Russia following the Arcos raid. France, under Poin- 

caire’s leadership, dispatched an economic commission 
to France after Lord Curzon sent a threatening letter 
to Russia in 1923. France dreads a Soviet-Germany 
combine. The latter country was the first of the great 
powers to resume diplomatic relations with Russia and 
extends a cautious friendship at the present time. She 
has extended a 300,000,000 mark credit and has 
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waived all rights to her confiscation claims, with the 
proviso, however, that in case Russia reimburses other 
nations her own claims will receive recognition also. 
Of all the nations Turkey is most friendly with Russia. 
The latter country furnished munitions to Turkey in 
the late Greek-Turkish war, and recently granted her a 
credit of $8,000,000. 

Other countries besides Germany have extended 
credit to Russia. England, Italy, Norway, Poland and 
Austria all guarantee their industrial firms’ exporting 
goods to Russia, between 60 and 70 per cent of the 
amount of necessary credit. 

France is the particular object of Kremlin wrath. 
That country was the largest creditor of old Russia and 
her citizens owned many industrial plants and banks in 
Russia. France houses more White Russians than any 
country and is the ally of Poland and Rumania, implac- 
able foes of their huge neighbor. France is also in con- 
flict with Russian influence in China, where French 
bankers financed the eastern end of the Chinese-Eastern 
Railroad, part of which is owned by Russia. France is 
the central point, Soviet Russia believes, from which 
any European movement against it will originate. But 
Russia is not the only nation that fears and is jealous 
of French power. 

All of the attempts of the foreign powers to throttle 
the Soviet Union have met with no success. The allied 
armies, including an American expeditionary force, 
co-operating with the Whites, were defeated, the eco- 
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nomical boycott against the Bolshevists proved futile, 
and mainly it taught the Soviet Union to develop its 
own resources. Ignoring the Bolshevists in international 
conferences has not tamed their spirit, but instead has 
enhanced it. The Soviet Union is taking from the capi- 
talistic world such ideas and assistance as it wishes to 
extract, and much as we say it blunders along, and have 
said it could not survive, yet there it is, stronger today 
than ever, and a potent force in world affairs, economi- 
cally, socially, and politically, making its opponents in 
foreign lands aware, painfully perhaps, that each year 
that goes by it has to have more and more consideration 
in international matters. 

Recognition is denied the U.S.S.R. by the U.S.A., 
not mainly because the former owes us $600,000,000. 
Too many billions of dollars have been sunk in Euro- 
pean and South American quicksands for that sum of 
money to be the real obstacle. 

We are afraid of the menace of Communism. But 
the latter order will not appear here because of Mos- 
cow’s activities. Bolshevism is not good just because its 
proponents say it is, or bad because its opponents deny 
it. It must stand or fail on its deeds, and can only come 
to a U.S.A., sick from within. The Russian Bear of the 
old order died from an incurable internal ailment. 
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Conclusion 


F Bolshevism came to the U.S.A. a countless number 
of people would lose most of the things they pos- 
sess; practically all material possessions of consequence. 
Landlords, merchants, minor governing heads, and 
business executives all would be deposed, and rank in 
every way of consequence below the labor class. The 
latter would run everything. Capitalists, bankers, 
wealthy people of leisure, statesmen and important 
Government executives would suffer the most. They 
would be glad to escape with their lives. Bootleggers, 
racketeers, evil politicians, stock swindlers, and all 
other organized criminals would forego their activities, 
and be disposed of, or put to work. Engineers and other 
professional people would work for the new Govern- 
ment because they would be needed, but they would live 
in terror of arrest and execution, and under suspicion 
of not being sympathetic to Communism. In matters of 
food, clothing, housing facilities, and schooling for 
their children, they would take what was left after the 
Bolshevists had their wants supplied. 
There would be a reign of terror, and eviction; mur- 
der, and looting would be the order of the day. At first, 
mob rule would prevail with the worst elements of the 
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worst people in control. Nobody would exercise firm 
command for a time. Chaos and confusion would result 
and every activity would be paralyzed while the Bolshe- 
vists attempted, with more or less unskilled hands, to 
set the Government and economic machinery in motion 
again, under their new methods. All of these things 
would happen if Bolshevism came to the U.S.A., in the 
way it came to Russia. Few things exceed in terror that 
of the street when it becomes aroused. 

Bolshevism has reigned in Russia for fourteen years, 
but as far as I could see but little happiness prevails 
there, compared to that in the U.S.A. One sees little 
laughter or smiling. I would say that in the main the 
children are content and hopeful; at least most of the 
members of the youth movement—the Komsomols, 
Pioneers, and Octobrists. It seems to me that the chil- 
dren frequently look upon things in the nature of par- 
ticipation in a huge lark, yet usually with an intent of 
seriousness in their activities because of the important 
part they feel they are taking in building a new society. 
The members of the Communist Party itself, about 
2,800,000 strong, are fairly well satisfied, I believe. 
Some of them are boundlessly enthusiastic. Remember 
that they are now the people of power and manage the 
activities. In the main they were once city workingmen. 
Now they are on top of the heap in all matters. 

The Russian peasant, although constituting 80 per 
cent of the population of Russia, is still too illiterate to 
take more than a minor part in Communist leadership, 
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and is to a considerable extent resentful toward the city 
workman who dominates the situation. Many adults 
are hostile, including those who still believe in the 
Christian religion, and they number many. There is a 
sizable dispossessed class who have never become rec- 
onciled to Bolshevism, and many professional people 
who are passively resistant to the new order of things. 
One has to be careful, however, in endeavoring to 
gauge the extent of this resentment. Americans in Rus- 
sia can easily be misled, for they associate more with 
the dispossessed and suspected class, than with any 
other class, and the latter, as a rule, are passively hos- 
tile to the Soviet régime. 

As far as the perpetuation of the present Soviet sys- 
tem is concerned most observers believe that for good 
or evil, whether the rest of the world likes it or not, 
Communism is in Russia to stay for a long time, for a 
thorough and practical demonstration of its utility. 
There will be changes; many have already been made, 
but Socialism in some modification of Marx’s and 
Lenin’s views, or Stalin’s, but with continued nationali- 
zation of all industries, elimination of most private 
gain, and rigid control of all activities by the Govern- 
ment is in for a long test in Russia. 

The Government appears to be a stable one and to 
have the whole situation well in hand. The army is 
powerful and loyal and the O.G.P.U. is effective, and 
exercises a sharp lookout for political disturbers. The 
workmen grumble and endure much deprivation, but 
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they enjoy certain privileges and take such an active 
part in all matters that in the main they feel that the 
system possesses merit and hope for the future beyond 
what the old order offered. The peasant has also passed 
through a period that has revolutionized his ways of 
living and working and he has found that resistance, no 
matter how desperate, availed him little. Many are 
satisfied in their new collectives. Those who are not, 
can do nothing about it, except present passive resist- 
ance which does wring some concessions from the Gov- 
ernment. 

With food, clothing, housing, and other necessities 
scarce the people are told that sacrifices must be made 
now to build up their country for the future. They note 
that their children now have a chance to be educated 
and that slowly but surely their towns and villages are 
being rebuilt. They see large apartment houses, fac- 
tories and all sorts of institutions erected, some sanita- 
tion and hygiene introduced, justice fairly dispensed, 
except to the former upper classes and so-called coun- 
ter-revolutionists, and medical and hospital service 
rendered. They work short hours, receive vacations, 
participate in all sorts of social insurance, and plant 
management, and note that while they may be under 
deprivation themselves on many counts that even their 
leaders do not possess much more than they do. 

Many critics of Soviet Russia eagerly look for flaws 
in the system, or are elated when it appears that some 
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feature of it is failing or lagging, and express satisfac- 
tion when a move back towards capitalism is taken by 
the Government, like increasing private trade or the 
placing of workmen on a piece-work basis—a sure sign, 
they say, of the existence of capitalism in Soviet Russia 
—and the necessity of rewarding the able workers 
more than the others. They are probably right in the 
last contention but I would advise them not to find too 
much satisfaction in any of the changes that have taken 
place. All industry of consequence is still owned or su- 
pervised by the Government, and while one person may 
receive more wage than another, the most he gets is 
little enough and not much more than other less able 
workers receive. The Government still has rigid con- 
trol of every activity. 

An American would say that at the present time in 
Russia practically everybody is underfed, under-housed 
and under-clothed. The shelves of the country are bare 
of goods. Amusements are provided but not as many 
as in the U.S.A. Railroad facilities are inadequate and 
practically every other facility, judged from our stand- 
point. Public service, as we know it, prompt and 
efficient, does not exist. There is delay in almost every- 
thing and service is slow and inadequate at all of the 
stores, hotels, amusement places, and railroad trains. 

The Government is ruthless and brooks no opposi- 
tion on the question of the creed of the Communist 
Party. A free press and free speech as we know it do 
not exist. Coercion and extermination are applied to 
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convert the nation to Bolshevism and in execution of 
the Five Year Plan. 

I have said that no free speech or free press as we 
know it exists in Russia, and that many people live in 
terror of their Government. On the other hand the 
Communists state that more liberty exists in Russia 
than in the U.S.A. 

They cite the disappearance in Russia of a superior 
social class which, they maintain, in the U.S.A. domi- 
nates the press and politics to the exclusion and repres- 
sion of the others. They maintain, and rightly, that all 
policies and details of factory and other institutional 
management can be criticised by the employees, and 
that the latter know all details of factory operation. 
They add that their women have more freedom, and 
their soldiers in the army exhibit more camaraderie 
with their officers, than in America. As compared to 
conditions in pre-war Russia they state that both men 
and women are allowed to vote,’ education is compul- 
sory, the various nationalities and tribes of Russia are 
encouraged to pursue their own customs and use their 
own language, land now is the property of all; in fact, 
everything is owned by the Government. They point to 
their universal social insurances and their substantial 

progress along many industrial lines, and the improve- 
ment of agricultural methods. 
But they cannot truthfully deny that their Govern- 
ment is autocratic, that coercion and extermination 


1Except for the Party which is the power. 
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have been adopted to convert their country to Com- 
munism, that secret arrests are made and secret trials 
held by the G.P.U., that no criticism of fundamental 
Party policies is tolerated, that they are religiously 
intolerant, that there is no academic freedom, and that 
the Government owns and inspires the press to the ex- 
clusion of anything they do not want printed. No rival 
political parties are allowed to exist. They must also 
admit that the freedom of a countless number of people 
has been interfered with to the extent that their posses- 
sions have been confiscated, that they have been ar- 
rested, imprisoned and shot, or made to live the lives 
of pariahs, just because they once owned property, were 
prosperous, or possessed social or political position. A 
host of these people had nothing to do with the per- 
petuation of the system that the Communists execrate, 
and could not have changed it had they so desired. 

Of course, one can pick out enough sore spots from 
American life to also draw up an indictment against 
capitalism. There are 12,000,000 unemployed here, 
and this group, with their families, probably 30,000,- 
ooo all told, largely live on charity. Our farming com- 
munities are virtually bankrupt and an untold number 
of people live in fear and misery. One-third of our 
banks have failed in ten years’ time. This occurs with 
gold in our vaults, and our warehouses crammed with 
goods. We have corrupt politics and organized crime in 
cahoots with politicians, and much of the crime is of a 
low and degrading nature as shown by recent disclo- 
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sures in New York City. Our laws are flouted with im- 
punity in many cases, justice is slow, and many of our 
criminals enjoy immunity from confinement. Congress 
is, despite some able and honest members, more inter- 
ested, in the main, in yote-getting than in the welfare of 
the country. Our industries are over-capitalized so that 
difficulty is experienced at the present time in paying 
dividends and we have stock swindling, and market 
manipulation for the benefit of a few. 

We have a sizable illiteracy, many slums, and a per- 
son’s opportunity for advancement depends, in many 
cases, upon accident of birth. Wealth is unequally dis- 
tributed, as shown by the fact that only 2 per cent of 
our people pay income taxes, and ro per cent of our 
people own go per cent of our wealth. Country clubs, 
Pullman cars, the best resorts, and many other luxuries 
are only enjoyed by a small portion of our population. 
At the present time a huge number of our people in the 
industrial centers live under miserable and deplorable 
conditions. In vast sections of our land, notably the 
south, people live in huts and hovels, but little better, if 
any, than Russian peasant ones. Hence, despite the 
fact that the standard of living in our country is im- 
measurably higher for the great majority of our people, 
and there is vastly more freedom of thought and action, 
than for those in Russia, we have many defects and 
weak spots. I suppose one lesson that we can draw from 
the comparison is that we cannot afford to be too criti- 
cal of the Soviet Union, anyhow not as much as was the 
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case several years ago. But we have a long way to sink 
to approximate Russian conditions. The Soviet leaders 
say that their condition will get much better and ours 
much worse, but that remains to be seen. 

A fundamental difference between our system, a 
democracy, and Sovietism, is that here one’s personal 
opinions cannot be interfered with except as one inter- 
feres with the common good. One’s politics, religion, 
and personal tastes are one’s own. How priceless these 
privileges are one can well appreciate by living in the 
Soviet Union an extended time, where discontentment 
and repression exist among a huge class of people 
forced to submit to the will of a minority group. The 
Communists say that some day their people will all be 
of one mind. Possibly so, but this is by no means the 
case now. 

Let us now look for a moment at the Russia of pre- 
revolutionary times. There is no doubt that there ex- 
isted a vast gulf between the classes, that corruption 
was rife in official circles, that a privileged few lived 
in opulence and luxury, and that a fairly large middle 
class lived comfortably, but the vast majority of the 
people were in poverty and ignorance, living principally 
in miserable hovels that make up the Russian villages. 
These were the peasants. The workman by no means 
enjoyed the life of our workman, but nevertheless 
ranked considerably above the peasant in living con- 


ditions. 
The Government was autocratic with the Czar the 
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despotic head. In 1905 he made a gesture to give the 
people respresentative government as a result of a 
serious revolution and series of strikes, which were sup- 
pressed, but the people’s parliament he established, the 
Douma, was soon shorn of any real authority. Corrup- 
tion in official circles was rampant; much more, it is 
said, than prevailed in other large nations, or in our 
own political rings. The Great War was waged by 
Russia with more than the usual corruption and ineffi- 
ciency. Education was limited to only part of the people 
and 100,000,000 of them could not read and write. 
While other great nations proceeded on their industrial 
way to the advantageous development of their country, 
Russia remained a backward section with its rich re- 
sources comparatively stagnant. Espionage had devel- 
oped to a high art, criticism of the Government was 
forbidden, and strikes ruthlessly suppressed. Bolshe- 
vists, anarchists, nihilists, or whatever their name, 
thrived in underground and hunted channels, awaiting 
an opportunity to overthrow the existing order of 
things. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that, following the 
war, the old Russian Government, had it survived, 
would have proceeded, in part at least, as did other 
nations, to a greater economic and social development. 
More industries would have arisen and more educa- 
tional facilities would have been provided. Possibly a 
more representative government would have been 
established. Certainly some progress would have been 
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made; probably a considerable one. The indictment 
against the old order is that it accomplished so little 
before the war, while other great countries were speed- 
ing up their development, that a promise made then, or 
a statement now, that conditions would have been much 
changed for the better under the old régime, does not 
carry a great deal of weight. The fact is that it had 
its chance and failed. 

The Communists are militantly hostile to other gov- 
ernments—capitalistic ones—and talk about the advan- 
tages of their system and continually point out defects 
in methods other than their own. They have leveled off 
the upper classes and reduced them below the present 
privileged class. No rich or leisure class exists and 
everybody has to work. Large material rewards do not 
await those who excel in their endeavors, but mainly 
the prestige of accomplishment, and positions of power 
and responsibility, although small monetary rewards 
are dispensed. 

A huge bureaucracy has developed in Russia and the 
country is swamped with its charts, committees, orders 
and group edicts. In the U.S.A. many people think that 
with Government ownership there would be added the 
incubus of a corrupt political machine. However, as a 
matter of fact, our National, State, County and City 
Governments are already in business in a huge way. 
About 15,000,000 people are dependent upon our Gov- 
ernment for their living, and it takes one-fourth of our 
national income for its maintenance, and this sum grows 
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rapidly each year. The tendency is toward more Gov- 
ernment supervision and ownership—not less. We may 
some day have to decide ourselves which enterprise is 
going to predominate, public or private. I do not mean 
that bad government has caused the rise in the cost of 
government, although it contributes. The cost is due 
mainly to what we call good government: bureaus, com- 
missions, roads, schools, public buildings, battleships, 
forts, pensions, bonuses, public health clinics, forests, 
dams, waterways, and similar projects and activities, 
that have appeared in accordance with the wishes of 
our own people and their rise in prosperity through the 
decades. To these there have been now added a multi- 
tude of relief expenditures. Sooner or later if they are 
not stopped taxation can no longer bear the burden, and 
the Government will find itself directing more and more 
activities. State capitalism will arrive. Just now many 
states are wondering what to do with the farms they 
have collected. The present period is particularly acute 
because debts contracted in prosperous times must be 
repaid from diminished revenues. 

On the subject of political corruption in the U.S.A., 
it probably is not a circumstance compared to corrup- 
tion in private enterprise. The searchlight of publicity 
glares pitilessly on occasion on politicians, and hostility 
is aroused because of betrayal of public trusts, while 
corruption in private business usually escapes similar 
ignominy. But the chicanery, subtle and open evasion 
of the laws, illegal acquisition of funds and power, sub- 
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sidence of the press, of Government agents, and control 
of important public officials, and the like, that go on in 
the business world are well known. 

On the other hand, the vast majority of our people 
are honest, judged by the standards and ethics of our 
times, and conduct their business, public and private, 
in a decent, commendable way. The renegades among 
them have not pulled them down to their own level, and 
never will. Most people are good because they want to 
be good. Of the others many are good because it is the 
best policy. 

The Communist religion is also something for the 
Communists to demonstrate the adequacy of. People 
of other religions say that it is too materialistic and 
that no country has grown to a power of consequence 
without a spiritual religion. But as one sees the Russian 
children at work and play, firmly believing in the new 
order of things, and contemptuous of the former or 
other religions, one wonders if we are right in our 
contention. Most people believe that the old Russian 
religion was lacking in many of its aspects, and that it 
was too closely allied with the corrupt State. Every 
religious body is more or less intolerant of other forms. 
So are the Communists. 

Overthrow the old Russian religion the Communists 
will, root and branch, if they persist along their present 
lines. However, persecution has always engendered 
opposition, and a large class of people in Russia, some 
deeply religious, and others not so much so, mainly 
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adult people, are now more united than ever, on a 
common front against a common enemy. They are 
fiercely retentive of their views, outwardly passive per- 
haps, but they smoulder a deep and non-erasable hostil- 
ity toward their tormentors. Only when they die off and 
their children, mainly of atheistic views, replace them, 
can Soviet Russia feel safe against them. 

This is as far as I can see. What the children will 
turn to is beyond my humble powers of prediction. 
They feel no need at the moment of that mysterious, 
supernatural guidance that we call religion, for they 
are wrapped up in the execution of the Five Year Plan, 
and their construction of a new society, as they call it. 
This is what they worship. The freely made prediction 
that a spiritual revival will appear in Russia, because it 
is inevitable, and hastened because the Russian people 
are essentially mystical, has not started yet. 

The only career open for a Soviet youth is one in the 
State. The State owns everything of consequence, and, 
therefore, service for it is not only compulsory but the 
youth are taught from babyhood that there is no more 
ennobling work than that for the State. 

Thus the ambitions of American and Soviet youths 
are poles apart. An American boy who desires to enter 
the politics of his country finds that it is considered a 
dirty business, poorly paid unless one is in the ring, 
played largely for the patronage dispensed in it, headed 
by organization chairmen, themselves frequently of 
dubious reputation, smart, perhaps, but usually not 
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over-intelligent, whose main objective is not the wel- 
fare of the country but the spoils of the game. He finds 
that both good and bad men connected with politics are 
more or less besmirched by a hostile press, justly or 
unjustly, it too often matters not to the opponents of 
the Party to which a man belongs. He notes that our 
cities are frequently, if not usually, in the hands of a 
gang, whose leaders divide the spoils and that votes 
are corralled and presented to the office holders in 
return for the patronage which flows back to the 
“bunch.” 

Political graft and organized crime do not exist in 
Russia in great extent. Penalties are too severe if the 
offenders are caught, and they cannot easily escape de- 
tection. Social insurance is provided for all workers; 
inadequate, we would say, but there is none’ of conse- 
quence provided by most of our industries, especially 
against unemployment, or dependency in old age. It 
will get better in Russia, and here also, beyond doubt. 

There is little unemployment in Russia. Working is 
compulsory. But workers receive little pay and can buy 
but little after they get paid. In the U.S.A. there exists 
an overabundance of goods, and a scarcity of funds in 
the hands of many people with which to buy them. 
Many arraignments are made at the present time 
against our system for allowing such a condition to 
develop. In considering unemployment in Russia it 


“Abraham Epatein, writing in the American Mercury of March, 1931, statea 
that 641 corporationa spend less than four centa per day per worker for 
welfare work. The corporations each employ an average of six thousand workers. 
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must be borne in mind that the country is engaged in a 
desperate attempt to fill its shelves, now bare of goods, 
and that progress has not reached a point where ma- 
chines displace labor. But when they threaten to do so 
I see no reason why the Soviet Union cannot carry out 
its announced intention of maintaining wages and short- 
ening working hours to retain an undiminished buying 
power. Moscow would merely issue a decree to that 
effect. 

The Five Year Plan is succeeding according to the 
original program in some of its forecasts and failing in 
others. The Government is facing a serious shortage 
of foreign currency with which to meet foreign com- 
mitments. Exports may be increased and imports 
diminished to meet the emergency, but this means 
more deprivation for the people, and a slowing up of 
the Five Year Plan. The Soviet Government cannot 
risk the former and will go to almost any extreme to 
avoid the latter. But this situation will not be the first 
desperate one the Soviet Government has faced. 

The educational system is a bright spot in Russia 
today. Everybody is being educated; first, along Com- 
munist lines, it is true, but also along other ones. In the 
schools everything capitalistic is derided and a very 
pronounced stress is laid upon the practical side of af- 
fairs; much more so than in this country, but it will be 
many a year before the scope of our educational system 
is approached. However, there are many youths in the 
U.S.A. who would like to go on to higher institutions of 
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learning, even to high school, after they leave the ele- 
mentary schools, whose parents cannot afford to send 
them. In Russia funds are provided by the Government 
in the case of apt pupils. 

I concluded that whatever else may be said about the 
Bolshevists’ methods, that they certainly get down to 
fundamentals in mapping out the future of their coun- 
try, for under a children’s drive unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the world, the youth are being inculcated with 
the principles of their country’s constitution. What they 
are taught is beside my point, although it is not all bad, 
even from the standpoint of the most rabid Soviet 
baiter. Second only to the Russian method is that of 
Fascist Italy. Here also the children are given first at- 
tention. Soviet Russia and Fascist Italy could teach us 
a lesson on this score. 

Farms are being joined together in Russia on a huge 
scale and worked with modern machinery. Concurrently 
the cultural life of the villages is being improved, but 
the latter are still so far behind our farming communi- 
ties in every respect that there is no comparison. Vil- 
lage life is still primitive in Russia. The workings of 
farms on a vast scale should result, many people think, 
in economies and low costs of operation. Certainly it 
should in Russia, where simple and antique methods 
were much employed, such as oxen and wooden steel- 
pointed plows, and hand flails. Large farms are not 
unknown in the U.S.A. One of the biggest is John 
Campbell’s farm of 95,000 acres in Montana. A much 
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larger one is in Oregon. Some of several thousand or 
more acres exist in Kansas, where small holdings have 
been joined into big ones. These are called corporation 
farms and are railed against by some Kansas politicians 
as invading the last stronghold of American individual- 
ism, the American farm. This grouping of farms has 
been done largely by banks and insurance companies 
who have foreclosed on them to satisfy mortgages. In 
one group, wheat costs have been lowered to twenty-six 
cents’ per bushel. In Colquit County, Georgia, the 
whole county has banded into a huge successful co- 
operative enterprise, a lesson to other desperate farm- 
ing communities in the South. 

Russia, for a long time to come, cannot industrially 
disturb the rest of the world; not to any great extent. 
Too much remains to be done in building her factories, 
training her managers and workers, and supplying her 
own needs. For raw products, such as lumber, grain, 
furs, petroleum, etc., she has long been a factor in 
world trade, and will be a greater one as the years roll 
on. But even on this score it is to be remembered that 
her own needs are tremendous and that a definite com- 
mitment of the Government is to adequately supply the 
people with a multitude of things. Each nation tries to 
maintain a favorable balance, and counts it a great 
achievement when this is accomplished. We sell more 
than we buy, but we do not call ourselves a menacing 
nation. Furthermore, the main reasons are that we 
30n a reduced capital inveatment due to mortgage foreclosure. 
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have a surplus of goods and we give better quality or 
a lower price than somebody else, or at least the same 
price or quality. Conditions behind the manufacture of 
some of our goods are not considered satisfactory by 
everybody, and what are called sharp or worse prac- 
tices are not unknown. Industrial conquests through the 
centuries are filled with unhappy episodes. Some of 
Great Britain’s leaders raise their voices in righteous 
protest against Russia, forgetting the story of her con- 
quest of her possessions and the exploitation of natives 
of her colonies. I mention Great Britain because there 
came to me a forty-page protest against the Russian 
system and Russian dumping written by an English 
Lord and an English economist. The complaint is a 
silly one. Every corporation and every nation does its 
utmost to take trade away from competitors and from 
other countries, and entire industries have been ruined 
or depressed in the efforts. England’s tin plate industry, 
Belgium’s plate glass trade, Manchester’s textiles, 
France’s silk, and Chile’s nitrate, have all felt the 
effects of U.S.A. enterprise. 

Other nations will have to take their chances on the 
spread of Communism to their borders. If Russia 
noticeably succeeds in raising its standard of living and 
‘the happiness of her people above those of other coun- 
tries, the latter will be profoundly affected. But the 
Communists have to first demonstrate the soundness 
of their doctrines, although if distress prevails in other 
countries to the extent that a portion of the people, at 
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the instance of their leaders, succeed in overthrowing 
present systems, Communism can come without its 
practicability and usefulness having been demonstrated. 
This happened in Russia. The latter’s success, assuming 
that enough progress will continue to so characterize 
the effort, will have as her greatest contributing fac- 
tors, I would say, the potential wealth of the nation and 
the enthusiasm of the children, also assuming that they 
retain the same for Communism, as they mature. But 
even so, that the system will be changed, even radically, 
as the years roll on, is the prophecy of many observers. 
This is not unlikely. Changes have already been made. 

It must be kept in mind in considering Russian prog- 
ress at the present time, that the country is trying des- 
perately to catch up with other advanced nations. We 
lead the van, we think, and are now trying to keep go- 
ing. For a long time we were in Russia’s position; huge 
undeveloped resources, demand for new goods, and 
work for everybody. 

Joseph Stalin has gone before his Party and pointed 
out enough accomplishments to obtain a new lease of 
power, and to start another Plan. The Communists like 
their power, the same as other leaders, and will strive 
desperately to retain it. Just how long Stalin will re- 
main at the rudder is cause for much conjecture. He is 
hated by many, revered by others, and bowed to by all 
Russia. Some observers predict his early removal, but 
he has weathered many bitter gales. Other Dictators 
like Pilsudsky, Kemal Pasha, and Mussolini also hang 
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on pretty well. The announced intention of the Five 
Year Plan is to make Russia immune from interna- 
tional boycott, resistant to wars, self supporting, and 
self contained. One article I read recently said that two 
years hence Russia would close her commercial doors 
against world trade and go ahead on her own re- 
sources. There is little possibility of this for a long time 
to come, if ever. Other nations have not found it 
feasible, or desirable. 

Most thinking people believe that a live, working, 
producing Russia, no matter what the form of Govern- 
ment, is better for the welfare of the world than a 
more or less stagnant, dead and bandit-infested one, 
like China. Thus goods flow out and in, in enormous 
quantities, and ideas of political, industrial, scientific 
and cultural nature, and inventions, emanate there- 
from. A force of working people, 160,000,000 strong, 
Bolshevistic or capitalistic, cannot help but make useful 
contributions to the world’s markets, and receive con- 
tributions in kind. Those which we do not like we hope 
we can discard. The basis of the capitalistic creed is 
competition. Well, here it is. If we do not like the 
Soviet system what we can do is to make our own 
method so much better that it cannot enter. 

I found that I concluded my stay in the Soviet Union, 
and this book, with little liking for some of the meth- 
ods practiced by the Government of Russia, with ap- 
proval of others, with resentment for the cruelty that 
is practiced in converting the nation to Communism, 
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with gratitude for the hospitality extended to me, with 
sympathy for the outcast class now reduced away below 
their old status and mainly living in hopeless resigna- 
tion or even terror, of admiration for the ambition and 
faith that launched the Five Year Plan, of praise for its 
accomplishments to date, and of well wishes for the 
correction of its failures. 

One can scarcely live among the Russian people for 
a long time without hoping that their eighteen years of 
the great war, the revolution, the civil war, the famine, 
and of Bolshevism, will not end in another cataclysm 
for them, and not wish that their years of repression 
and endurance will sometime, and soon, end in a far 
better day for them. It would be'a calamitous thing if 
still another bloody beginning had to be made. 

I earnestly hope that in Government, education, 
social life, religion, and industry, one or all of them, 
there may develop out of the Russian experiment, re- 
sults that will be of assistance in the solution of some of 
civilization’s present day ills. Who can say there cannot 
be such developments? Not we of the capitalist States. 
We can be as biased about the whole matter as the 
Bolshevists can be bigoted, and furthermore we have 
not, especially in the past few years, particularly well 
proven our ability as prophets. As the years roll on the 
Soviet creed will perhaps bear so little resemblance to 
Lenin’s early dictums as to be unrecognizable as such, 
so what the Bolshevist of today may predict will prob- 
ably have little resemblance to the activities of the 
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future. In fact, the Soviet leaders do not like some of 
their own methods, as demonstrated by the changes 
they have made from time to time, although they say 
that changes are made only after a policy has served 
its purpose. The more important of these have been the 
inauguration of the Nep policy by Lenin, then its vir- 
tual abandonment by Stalin, followed by its reinstate- 
ment to a certain extent, then forced collectivization of 
farms, changed to a policy of more persuasion and less 
coercion, next the inauguration of a piece-work and 
bonus-payment basis, then the relaxation of a policy of 
relentless persecution of the old intelligentisia, fol- 
lowed by the elimination of too much divided responsi- 
bility between the workers and managers, and finally 
the inauguration again of a decided increase in private 
trade. Russia may be approaching true Communism, 
but it follows a zigzag course. It seems to me that it is 
inevitable that it should. 

It has often been stated that the Soviet Union will 
sooner or later arrive at a condition part way between 
Capitalism and Communism and approaching it from 
the radical end of the journey will meet the capitalistic 
states which started from the other extreme. It does 
not seem unlikely. 
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